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Fotna hundred and sixteen y^i% befove the t^^ k^ir- 

Christian sera, and little more than half a century Macedon ' 

before Philip assumed the goyemment of Macedon^ founded by 

that country, to a superficial observer, might have ' a. C. 814. 
appeared scarcely distinguishable from the bar- 
barous kingdoms of Thrace, Pseonia, and lUyricum, which 
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10 THE HISTORY OF CHAP. 33. 

surrounded it on the north, east, and west. Towasds the 
south, it was excluded from the sea by a chain of Grecian 
republics, of which Olynthus and Amphipolis were the most I 
flourishing and powerful. To this inland district, originally < 
confined to the Circumference of about three hundred miles, 
Caranus, an Argive prince of the numerous race of Hercules, 
eluding the dangers which proved fatal to royalty* in most 
communities of Greece,f conducted a small colony of his ad- 
venturous and warlike countrymen, and, having conquered the I 
barbarous natives, settled in Edessa, the capital of the pro- 
vince tiien named Emathia, and afterwards Macedonia, for • 
reasons equally unknown.:|: The establishment of this little I 
principality, which, under JPtiilip, grew into a powerful king- 
dom, and, under Alexander, swelled into the most extensive 
empire known in the ancient world, was adorned (could we be- 
lieve historic flattery) by many extraordinary circumstances, 
presaging its future greatness. The gods took care of the 
infancy of Macedon, and sent, as oracles had announced, a 
herd of goats, to condaet Caranus to his new capital of Edessa, 
which thence changed its name to JEgse, the city of goats ; a 
fiction unworthy el record, did it not explain the reason why 
goats were adopted as iSke ensigns of Macedon/ and wiiy 
figures of those animals are still to be seen on the coins of 
Philip^ and those of his. successors. 

Prud^t Caranus, as.wdl as the princes CiBnus|| and 

<}Qnduct Thyrimas, who immediately followed him, had ce- 
ilings the- casion to exerpise their prudence not l^ss than 
pnm^^^ their valour. Their feeble colony of 6l*eeks might 
greatness of have fallen an easy prey to the unfaospitable fero- 
Macedon. ^.^^ of the fierce tribes, by whom it was on all 
sides surrounded. But the policy of the first kings of Macedon, 
instead of vainly a^ttemj^ng to repel or to subdue, endeavour- 
ed, with more success, to gain, by good <^ces, the ancient 

* Justin. 1. vii. c. i. Vell^eii^ Faterculus, 1. i. c. vi. 

f See vol. i. p. 83. ^ Crophius Antiquit. Blacedon. 

it Justin, ubi supra. Syncell. Chronic. 
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inhabitants of Ematkia and the nergbbouring districts. They 
comiDUnicated to tkem the knowledge of many useful"* arts | 
they gave them the Grecian religionf and goyemment^ in that 
state of happy simplicity which prevailed during the heroio 
ages^ and while^ to render intercourse more easy and fami- 
liar, they adopted in some degree, the language and manners 
of the barbarous natives, they in their turn imparted to th# 
latter a tincture of the Grecian language and civility«|| By 
this judicious and liberal system, so unlike to that pursued by 
their countrymen in other parts of the world, the followers of 
Caranus gradually associated with the warlike tribes in their 
neighbourhood, whom it would have been alike impossible for 
them to extirpate or to enslave'; and the same generous policy^ 
being embraced by their descendants, deserves to be regarded 
as the primary cause of Macedonian greatness. 

Perdiccas, the first of that name, so far eclipsed xransac 
the fame of his three predecessors, that he is ac* tionsofthe 
counted the founder of the monarchy by Herodo- ni^ns pre- 
tus$ and Thucydides.^ His history has been ceding the 
magnified by fable, which has also obscured or ArcheLisL 
distorted the actions of the five princes** that in- ^- ^- 7^^-^ 
tervened between him and Alexander I. who filled 
the Macedonian throne when Xerxes invaded Greece.ff Here 
we attain historic ground. Alexander, as related above,:}:^ 
acted an important and honourable part in the affairs of 
Greece and Persia, without neglecting the interest of his own 
kingdom, which he extended to the river Nessus on the easty 

* Pausanias Aehaic. & Thucydid. L ii. 

f Arrian. Exped. Alexand. 1. iv. p. 83. * 

X ^iXvjtftov fMv fUu>6*, 'HpousXct^fr Be aato ytvovu *otov *<h iCpoSMM'Ot ct Apyfog 
lis Maxcdovcov x%$0Vf ovBs 6uu aXXa vo/xtu, M.axsBoviav oftxovtfs BitfiXiOtw 
Ainan, I. iv. p. 86. In another passage of the same book he says, the sub- 
jects of Macedon had more liberty than the citizens of Greece. 

I Demosthenes, Arrain, and Curtius. § Herodot. 1. viii. c. cxzzvii. 

1 Thucydid. 1. ii. p. 168. 

** Argeaus I. PhiKp. I. JEtepus I. Alcetfts^ Amyntas I. Justin. 1. vii. c. ii. 

tt Herodot. 1. v. c. xix. t* Vol. i. f. 360. 
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and to the Axios on the west* His son, Perdiccu IL in- 
herited the abilities at his father, without imitating his in- 
tegrity. During the Peloponnesian war, the alliance of this 
prince formed an object of important concern to the Athenians 
and Lacedsemonians. He espoused the cause of the latter^ 
which be regarded as his own, because the Athenians, who 
had occasionally levied tribute on his ancestors,"*^ vfere tiiea 
masters of the Greek settlements along the northern coast of 
the ^g»an, the vicinity of which naturally tempted the ambi- 
tion of Perdiccas. Under the specious pretence of enabling 
Olynthus and the other cities of Chalcidice to recover their 
independence, he lent his aid to destroy the Athenian influence 
there, expecting to establish the Macedonian in its stead. Bat 
this design failed of success. The Olynthian confederacy was 
broken, its members became subject to Sparta, and after the 
misfortunes of that republic had encouraged the Olynthians to. 
resume their freedom, they felt themselves sufficiently power- 
ful not only to resist the encroachments of Macedon, but to 
make considerable conquests in that country.f 
The state Archelaus I. who succeeded to the throne, dis- 

of Macedon played an enlightened policy, far more beneficial 
proved by ^ ^^ kingdom than the courage of Alexander, or 
that prince, the craft of Perdiccas. Like those princes, Arche^ 
^XO. ls.us was ambitious to enlarge his dominions, (hav- 

ing conquered Pydna and other towns in the de^ 
lightful region of Pieria):!^ but his main care was to cultivate 
and improve them. He facilitated communication among the 
principal cities of Macedon, by cutting straight roads through 
most parts of the country ; he built walls and places of 
strength in the situations most favourable for that purpose ; 
encouraged agriculture and the arts, particularly those sub- 
servient to war ; formed magazines of arms ; raised and dis- 
ciplined a considerable body of cavalry; and, in a word, 

* Thucydid ubi supra, et Demosthenes passim, 
f See above, vol. iii. c. xxix. p. 208, et seqq. 
t Diodor. Sicul. 1. xiii. c. xvi. 
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added more to the solid grandeur of Macedon than had been 
done by his eight predecessors collectively.* Nor was he 
regardless of the arts of peace. His palace was adorned by*^ 
the works of Grecian painters. Euripides was long entertain- 
ed at his court; Socrates was earnestly solicited to live there 
after the example of this philosophic poet, formed by his pre- 
cepts, and cherished by his friendship : men of merit and ge- 
nius, in all the various walks of literature and science^ were 
invited to reside in Macedon, and treated with distinguished 
regard by a monarch duly attentive to promote his own glory 
and the happiness of his subjects.f 

A reign of six ye^ was too short a period for genes of 
accomplishing the impoi*tant ends which Archelaus usurpationa 
had in view. By his death the prosperity of Mace- tbns.^ 
don was interrupted for almost half a century, '^'<^^^ 
crowded by a succession of ten:|: princes or usurp- 
ers, whose history forms a perpetual series of crimes and ca- 
lamities. Amidst these disorders, the sceplbre still remained 
in the family of Hercules; but almost every prince of the 
blood had an ambition to reign. In order to attain their pur- 
pose, the difierent competitors courted the assistance of the 

• Thncydides says, ** that the eight kings who preceded him," counting 
Perdiccas for the first. Apx^^^JO^i o Ilcpd^xxov 'vk>$, BaoiXtvs ytvofuvo^ fa 'tHX'j 
vw wta iv ttjt ;t<^pa u»xo6ofMj(tB mu, *o^ov$ fv^cta; ef c^, xw taOAa Suxotffifiae , 
ttktB xato, €w fttikBfMv *bft7toti x<u 'oftKoti xoju ti^iaSjiaj Ha^XfVfjt> xpsifSdwu/ji* 
ivif'tiav'tti 'ofr oXkM Bflk)»Xct$ oxttt *ofr 9t^o ouvtcv ytvofisvot* Thucydides, p. 168. 

f Aristot. Rhetor. 1. ii. c. xxix. Stobaeus Sermon. 237. 

t Their names, with the dates of their accession or usurpation, are as fol- 
lows: 



1 Orestes, A. C 


.405 


7 Alexander U. 


- A. C. 372 


2 iRropus II. 


402 


8 Perdiccas III. 


371 


3 Archelaus II. S 


394 


9 Ptolemy, - 


370 


4 AmyntasU. » \^ 


392 


Perdiccas, 


368 


5 Pausanias, 


391 


Ptolemy, 


367 


Amyntas II. 


390 


Perdiccas, 


365 


r 

6 Argxusn. 


385 


10 Amyntas, . 


360 


Amyntas again re-esta- 




To him Philip 'succeeded in the 


bltBhed, 


383 


same year. 
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Thracians, of die lUyriaiiB, of the Thessalians, of tiie Olyn- 
tbian confederacy^ of Athens, of Sparta, and of Thebes ; and 
each of those powers endeavoured to turn to their own imme* 
diate profit the dissensions in Macedon. Bardyllis, an ac- 
tive and daring chief, who by his abilities in acquiring, and 
his equity* in dividing the spoil, had risen from the condition 
of a private robber to the command of the lUyrian tribes, 
entered Macedon at the head of a numerous army, dispossessed 
Amyntas II. the father of Philip, and placed Argseus on the 
A. c. 385. throne, who consented to become the tributary of 

his benefactor*! The Thracians supported the 
A. c. 383. ^fiQ of another prince name^ Pausanias : but the 
assistance of Thessaly and Olyntlius enabled Amyntas to re* 
sume the government ; the Olynthians refusing, however, to 
surrender several places of importance which Amyntas had 
intrusted to their protection, or which they had conquered 
from his competitor. Amyntas complained to Sparta; and 
that republic for reasons above^ related, declared war againirt 
Olynthus, and re-instated the Macedonian King in full pos- 
A c. 380 session of his dominions. In consequence of this 

event, Amyntas established, and thencefortli held, 
his court at Pella, where he enjoyed several years of tranquil- 
lity, cultivating the friendship of the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians. 

The usur- ^^ ^'^^'^ veign of bis son Alexander was dis- 

per Pan- turbed by a fresh invasion of the lUyrians, from 

SrwSdby whom he purchased a precarious peace.|| He left 

iphicrates, two brothers, Perdiccas and Philip, of whom the 

of ^hc en* 

treaty of elder was still a minor. Availing himself of their 
Eiiridic^. youth and weakness, Pausanius found means to 
usurp the throne, being supported not only by the 
Thracians, but by a considerable body^of Greek mercenaries, 
as well as by a powerful party in Macedon. 
Iphicrates, the Athenian, happened at this critical juncture 

^ Cicero de Offic. 1 il. f Diodw. 1. xiv. c. xcii. 

^ See vol. iii. c* xxix. p. 214. | Diodorus & Justin. Qbi> supra. 
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to return from Amphipolis, the recovery of which formed the 
main object of his expedition. In former journeys to the coast 
of Thrace, he had been treated with distinguished regard by 
AmyntaSy Whose widow Eurydic^ now craved the protection 
of Iphicrates for the sons of . his friend. This princess was 
descended from the Bacchiadse, the noblest family of Corinth, 
who rather than live on an equality with their fellow-citizens 
in that republic, had become the leaders of the Lyncestae, a 
barbarous tribe inhabiting the most western district of Mace- 
don* Earidki^ inherited all the ambition of h^r race, and 
was distinguished by a bold intriguing spirit^ still more than 
by her beaut^^en^ a^f|mplishments. With her young sons 
she suddenly.apijeared before Iphicrates, in the supplicating 
form of calamity and wo$ presented the eldest to his hand, 
placed Philip^the younger, on his knee, and conjured him, by 
^^ the sincere friendship which Arayntas had ever ^itertained 
for Athens and for himself, to pity their tender years^ oppress* 
ed by Jcruel usurpation." The dignity of her sorrow prevailed 
witb Ipidcrates, who respected the sacred ties of hospitality^ 
and who saw the advantage that might accrue to Athens by 
gaining an interest in Macedcm. We are not informed by 
what means he established Perdiccas on the throne. The rer 
vcdution was eflbcted with swdi rapidity,! that we may sup- 
pose a sudden insurrection of the people, who, on important 
emergencies, were accustomed, as in the heroic ages, to as- 
semble in arms. 

During the minority of the young prince, the ptoiemy 
kingdom was governed by his natural brother dethroned 
Ptolemy, whose ambition, unsatisfied with a dele- ^ ^ho^ 
gated power, openly aspired to reign. This usurp- •en<^Philip 
er (as we have related above) was dethroned by to Theb«r 
Pelofiidas and the Thebans, who reinstated Par- ^' ^* ^^^^ 
diccas in his dominions $ and, in order to secure the depen- 
dence of Macedon on Thebes, carried into that city as hosta- 

* Justin. 1. vii. c. iv. 

t Cornel. Nepos, in Irbicrat. JEschin. de falsa Legatione* 
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ges thirty Macedonian youths, and with them Philip, the 
younger brother of the king. 

Perdiccas Perdiccas seemed proud of his chain. Elated 

defeated by with the protection of the Thebans, then in the 
ri^ ^' height of their prosperity, he forgot the gratitude 
due to Iphicrates and the Athenians ; disputed the 
right of that people to Amphipolis, which had been acknow- 
ledged by the general council of Greece ;* and his opposition 
rendered fruitless their well-directed endeavours to recover 
that important establishment. The Athenians found an avenger 
in Bardyllis the Illyrian, to whom Perdiccas had denied the 
tribute that had been paid by his BRrif^^cfspfiL Args^us and 
Alexander. Bardyllis maintained^his claim by fqittf^ ofanns. 
The Macedonians met him in the field, but were totally de- 
feated with the loss of four thousand men.f I^erdiccas was 
taken prisoner, and soon after died of his wounds. His son 
Amyntas was an infant. Thebes having lost her pre-eminence 
in Greece, was unable to protect her distant allies. Athens 
was h6stile, and Macedon surrounded by enenues on every 
side, already experienced the fury of Barbarian invaders. 

Macedon ^®* ^^^ ***® lUyrians and BardyUis, who ra- 

distracted vaged the west, but the PsBonians, a paw^ul and 

ten^n to^' warlike tribe, having received some cause of of- 

the.^ne, fence from Perdiccas, now indulged their revenge, 

ted by four and insulted the northern frontier without inter- 

foreign ruption or control. The Thracians still supported 

armies. '^ . fr^»v 

the cause of Pausanias, whom they prepaid to 
send back into Macedon at the head of a numerous army. 
Ptolemy was dead; but Argsus, the ancient competitor of 
King Amyntas, emboldened by the victory of the lUyrians, 
who had formerly placed him on the throne, renewed his pre- 
tensions to. that dignity; and, grown old in intrigue, easily 
persuaded the Athenians, by the hopes of recovering Amphi- 
polis, to exert themselves in his favour, especially again§t the 
son and brother of Perdiccas, by whose insolence and ingrati- 

• Demosth. de falsa Legat. ^ f Dlodor. 1. x?i. sect. 2. 
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tude they were justly provoked and disgusted. Impelled by 
such motives, the Athenians launched their fleet, and sailed 
towards the coast of Macedon, with three thousand heavy- 
armed men, commanded by Mantias.* 

Such were tlie evils which threatened, and the Amidst 
calamities which oppressed that unfortunate and these cala- 

mi ties 

distracted kingdom, when Philip appeared, assert- phiiip ar- 
ing, anterrifted^ the rights of his infant nephew, ^^^^^ 
against two candidates for the throne, and four oiymp. 
formidable armies. A prince of less courage than ^- ^ ^eo 
Philip, would have shrunk from a design seeming- 
ly desperate and impracticable | and had courage been his 
principal virtue, he would have only heightened the diso^« 
ders which he hoped to remedy.f ^ut on this emergency,, 
the young Macedonian {for he was only in his twenty-third 
year)t|: displayed those extraordinary abilities which distin- 
guished his reign, and render it the most interesting spectacles 
that history can present to those who are delighted with surr 
veying, not the vulgar revolutions of force and fortune, but. 
the active energies and resources of a vigorous and com- 
prehensive mind* Stieh was the obscurity in which his mierit; 
bad hitherto lain concealed from the public, that historians|| 
disagree as to the place of his residence, when he was informed 
of the defeat and death of his brother Perdiccas. 
From the age of fifteen he had lived chiefly in J^n^and* 
Thebes, in the family and under the direction of transa)ctions 
Epaminondas,$ whose lessons and example could Siat^^lod. 
not fail to excite, in a kindred mind, the emulation 
of excellence, and the ardour of patriotism.^ It is probable^ 

« 

* I>iodorus, ubi supra. f Olivier Vie de Philippe, p. 47. 

% Comp. Piodor. p. 510. & Justin. 1. ix. c. viii. 

II Biodorus places him in Thebes; Athenxus, 1. ii. p. 506, in Macedon; and 
adds, Atafpf^wv 5f ivto,vQ^ ^vafiiv, 'tuj artsOavs TLepSixxai fS cf ot/Aov, Svva- 
fiBidi *i;rtap;j^oi>(ji^<:, ijtiTtiai r'otj rtpa/yfjiaaf,. Words >vhich admirably correspond 
to the rapid motions of Philip after the death of Perdiccas. 

§ Plutarch, in Pelopida. 

^ Plutarch speaks with the partiality of a Boeotian for Epaminondas, and 
VOL. IV. 3 
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that, agreeably to the custom of Greece and Rome, where the 
youth alternately frequented the school and the camp, and might 
sometimes find a school of philosopliy in the tent of a general, 
that Philip accompanied the Theban hero in many of his mili- 
tary expeditions. It is certain that, attended suitably to his 
rank, he visited the principal republics of Greece, whose insti- 
tutions in peace and war he examined with a si^acity for sa^ 
perior to his years.* The tactics of the Lacedemonians was 
the first new establishment which he introduced into Maoedon. 
Nor was the improvement of his knowledge the only fruit of 
his travels. The brother of a king fiiund an easy access to 
whomever he had an interest to know and cultivate. Even in 
Athens, then hostile to Thebes, and naturally unfavourable to 
a pupil of Epaminondas, Philip acquired the friendship and 
^teem of Plato,f Isocrates,:^ and Aristotle ||| and the eaiiy 
connexion which he formed with the principal leaders of 
Athens and the neighbouring republics, contributed, perhaps, 
in no small degree, to the success of his future designs^. 
The niyri. ^^ seasonable appearance in Macedon, after 
aim evacu- the defeat and death of Perdiccas, suddenly chang- 
don. ' ^ ^® fortune of that seemingly devoted kingdom. 
Tet our admiration of Philip ought not to make 
us overlook the favourable circumstances which seconded his 
abilities, and conspired to promote his success. The places 
of strength built by Archelaus furnished a secure retreat to 
the remains of Perdiccas' army; the Macedonians, though 
conquered, were not subdued ; they had considerable garrisons 
in the fortresses and walled towns scattered over the king- 
dom if^ their whole forces had not been engaged in the unfortu- 

» 

the resentment of a native of Chdcronsa against Philip. See Plutarch, in 
Pelopid. 

* Plutarch, in Alezand Athenseus, Ixi. p. 506. 

f Aihenaeusy 1. zl. iElian, 1. iv. c. xix. 

t Isocratis Epistolse, & Oratio & Philipp. 

I Aristotle at this time lived in the academy with. Plato, where, most pro- 
bably, Philip first saw him. Dionys. Halicamas Epkst ad Ammatum. 

§ Demogth«n. passim. 5 Thucydid. 1. xi. p. 168. 
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nate battle with the Illyrians;'^ and those fierce invaders, 
impatient of delay, and only solicitous for plunder, having 
ravaged the^open country, returned home to enjoy the fruits 
of their violence and rapine. They probably intended soon 
to assault Macedon with increased numbers, and to complete 
their devastations ; but they seem to have been alike unquali- 
fied to concert or to pursue any permanent plan of conquest ; 
and being distinguished, as historians relate, by their blooming 
complexions, active vigour, and longevity,! they were not 
less distinguished by that in*egu]ar and capricious mode of 
acting, and that inattention to remote consequences, which 
characterize the manners of Barbarians. 

The warriors of Pseonia and Thrace:|: were less g^^^^^ ^^ 
formidable by their numbers, and equally con- Thrace and 
temptible for their ignorance and indocility. In 
early times, the Pseonians indeed had been regarded as a tribe 
less savage, and more considerable|| than their Macedonian 
neighbours; but the former had remained stationary, in the 
rudeness of their primitive state, while the latter bad been 
improved by a Grecian colony, and by frequent communication 
and intercourse with the Grecian republics. Of the Thracians 
we have had occasion to speak in the preceding parts of this 
work. The destructive ravages of Seuthes$ represent the 
ordinary condition of that unsettled and inhospitable country, 
sometimes united under one chief, more frequently divided 
among many, whose mutual hostilities banished agriculture^ 
industry, and every useful art. Exclusive of the Grecian 
settlements on the coast, Thrace contained not any city, nor 
even any considerable town. The Bai'barian Cotys, who was 
dignified with the title of king, led a wandering life, encamp- 
ing on the banks of rivers with his flocks and followers.^ 

* Athenaeus, I. la, p. 506. 

-f- Lucian. in Ifacrobiis^ & Cornel. Alexand. apud Plinium, ub. vii. cap. clni. 

i Cornel. Nepos in Iphicrat. Xenoph. Anab. 1. vii. p. 393. 

I Hippocrat de Epidenu § See vol. iii. p. 145, & seqq. 

^ Athenxusy 1. zii. p. 331. 
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War and pasturage formed the only sources of his grandeur, 
and even the only means of his subsistence. 
Philip dis. Such Were the first enemies with whom Philip 

^'^^ ^^ had to contend. Their own capricious unsteadi- 
of those ness delivered him from the Illyrians. To the 
countries. PgeoDians, who ravaged the north, he either sent 
a deputation, or applied in person; and partly by bribes, 
partly by artful promises and flattery, persuaded the invaders 
to retire. The same arts prevailed with the selfish kiug of 
Thrace,* whose avarice readily sacrificed the cause of Pausa* 
niasy while Philip thought the remaining wealth of Macedon 
usefully consumed in removing those barbarous foes, that he 
might resist, with undivided sti*ength, the more formidable 
invasion of Argseus and the Athenians. 
Phir d ^^^ Athenian fleet already anchored before the 

clared king^ harbour of Methone ; Argspus, with his numerous 
donf*^^ followers, had encamped in the province of Pieria; 
eiymp. and their united forces prepared to march north- 

A. c. 360. w&rd to Edessa, or JEgsd, the ancient capital of 
Macedon, where they expected to be joined by a 
powerful party, whom fear or inclination would bring to the 
standard of the banished king. The Macedonians who ad* 
hered to the interest of Perdiccas, or rather of his infant son, 
had been dis]urited by the recent victory of the Illyrians, 
and the misfortunes consequent on that event. But the manly 
exhortations, and undaunted deportment of Philip, roused them 
from their despair. They admired the dexterity with which 
be had disarmed the resentment of the Thracians and Paeo- 
nians. His graceful person, insinuating address, and winning 
afiability, qualities which he possessed in a very uncommon 
degree,! gained the afiection of the Macedonians, who either 

• Diodor. Sicvd. 1. xvi. sect. 3. Horace alludes to these events : 

' — — diffidit urbium 

Portas vir Macedo, & subruit amnios 

Regei muneribtu. lib. iii. Ode 16, 

f JSschin. de falsa Legatione. 
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recoUectedy or were studiously reminded of a prophecy,* that 
announced great glory to their nation under the reign of the 
son of Amyntas. In an assembly held at JEgse, they exclaimed 
with one consent, ^* This is the man whom the gods point out 
as the founder of the Macedonian greatness. The dangerous 
condition of the times admits not of an infant reign. Let us 
obey tiie celestial voice, and intrust the sceptre to liands alike 
worthy to hold, and able to defend it.^'t This proposal 
seemed not extraordinary in a country which had long been 
accustomed to interruption in the lineal order ot succession. 
Amyntas was set aside, and Philip, who had hitherto possessed 
only the delegated power of regent, was invested with the 
royal title and authority.:|: 

While all ran!i3 of men were thus animated with jj^ defeats 
aflfbctionate admiration of their young king, the the preten- 
obsolete claims of Argseus could only be maintain- ^nd his ' 
ed.bv arms. Attended by his Athenian allies, he -^thenian 
marched towards Edessa; but that strong hold 
shut its gates against him. Dispirited by this repulse he made 
no further attempts to gain admission into any of the Macedo- 
nian cities, but directed Ihs course backward to Metbone. 
Philip, who had now collected. sufficient strength to take the 
field, harrassed his retreat, cut his rear to pieces, and defeat- 
ed him in a general engagement, in which Argseus himself fell 
with the flowca^ of his army. The rest, whether Greeks or 
Barbarians, were made prisoners of war.|| 

It was on this occasion that Philip first displayed Uncommon 
that deep and artful policy, which in the course of t^e^^rthenU 
a long reign gained him such a powerful ascend- an and Ma- 

• In the Sybilline verses preserved by Pausanias (in Achaic.) Philip is 
named as tlie author of the Macedonian greatness, and the destruction of the 
kingdom is foretold under another Philip. These verses, though evidently 
composed after the event, serve to confirm the fact, that the superstition of 
the multitude was wrought upon for the purposes of Philip. Justin. 1. vii, c. vi. 

f Ibid. idem. t Diodorus, 1. xvi. sect 3. 

il Diodorus, ibid. & Demosth. in Aristocrat. 
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cedonian ant over the passions of other men, and enabled vk 
prisoners. ^^^ uniformly to govern his own by the interest Ijec 
of his ambition. In the midst of prosperity^ his proud and loe 
lofty spirijt must have beei) highly provoked by the Athenians^ itl 
as well as by the followers of Argeus; and the barbarous de 
maxims and practices which prevailed in that age, left him at U 
full liberty to wreak his vengeance on the unhappy prisoners ite 
of bothy who had fallen into his hands. But the interest of m 
Philip required him rather to sooth than to irritate tlie peo- h 
pie of Athens, and to obtain by good offices (what he could fo 
not command by force) the confidence of his Macedonian sub- sa 
jects. The captives of the latter nation were called into his i 
presence, rebuked with gentleness and humanity, admitted to ui 
swear allegiance to their new master, and promiscuously i 
distributed in the body of his army. The Athenian prisoners 
were treated in a manner still more extraordinary.* Instead pi 
of demanding any ransom for their persons, he restored their 
baggage unexamined, and entertained tliem at his table with 
such condescending hospitality, that they returned home, full 4 
of admiration for the young king, and deeply persuaded of 
his attachment and respect for their republic! 
PhiUp amu- They had only time to blaze forth the praises of 
ses the Philip, when bis ambassadors arrived at Athens4 

with a trea- ^® knew tiiat the loss of Amphipolis principally 
tycfpea^ excited the resentment of the Athenians; he knew 
"ship. that the interest of Macedon required that resent- . 

oiymp. iQQQ^ ^ iiQ appeased. Impressed with these ideas, 

CVi <»« I 

A. c. 359. he renounced all jurisdiction over Amphipolis, 

* The fur side of Philip's character is described by Diodor. 1. zvi. p. 510, & 
seqq. and 539. By Just. 1. ix. c. viii. The most disadvantageous description 
of him is given by Demosthenes, passim, and by Theopompus in Athenaus, 1. 
iv. c. xix. 1. vi. c. xvii. & 1. x. c. x. Cicero seems to have totally disregarded 
the angry assertions of Demosthenes, when, in speaking of Philip and Alex- 
ander, he says, ** Alter semper magnus alter saepe turpisaimus." But the arti- 
ficial character of Philip, which varied yrith his interest, merits neither the 
panegyrics nor the invectives too liberally bestowed on it. 

t Demosthenes in Aristocrat. ^ Ibid. 
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which was formally declared a free and independent city, sub- 
ject only to the government of its own equitable laws** This 
measure, together with the distinguished treatment of the 
Athenian prisoners, insured success to his embassy. An an- 
cient treaty was renewed, that had long subsisted between his 
father Amyntas and tiie Athenians. That capricious and un- 
steady people, not less susceptible of gratitude, than prone to 
anger, were thus lulled into repose, at a time when fortune 
having placed them at the head of Greece, both their present 
power and ancient glory urged them to take the front of the 
battle against Philip. Confiding in the insidious treaty with 
that prince, they engaged in a ruinous war with their allies ;f 
and ceased, during several years, to make any opposition to 
the ambitious designs of the Macedonian. 

The young king having given such illustrious p|^-|* -^g^. 
prooCs of his abilities in negociation and war, avail- tutes the 
ed himself of the affectionate admiration of his ^0^^^^^^ 
subjecto to establish, during a season of tranquilli- 9pearmen, 
ty, such institutions as might maintain and extend ^^^^^^ 
his own power, and confirm Uie solid grandeor of cv. a. 
Macedon. The laws and maxims which prevaUed 
in the heroic ages, and which, as we have already observed, 
bad been early introduced into that kingdom, circumscribed 
the royal authority within very narrow bounds. The chiefs 
and nobles, especially in the more remote provinces, regarded 
themselves as the rivals and equals of their sovereign. In 
foreign war Ihey followed his standard, but they often shook 
his throne by domestic sedition ; and, amidst the scanty mate- 
rials for explaining the internal state of Macedon in ancient 
times, we may discover several instances in which they disa- 
vowed their allegiance, and assumed independent government 
over considerable districts of the country4 The moment of 
glory and success seemed the most favourable for extinguish- 
ing this dangerous spirit, and quashing the proud hopes of the 

* Poiym. Stratap. 1. iv. c. 17. f See toI. iii. c. xxxii. 

\ Stnbo^ 1. vii. p. 326. Xenoph. Hist Gnec. 1. v. 
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nobles. In this design Pbilip proceeded with that artAil policy 
which characterizes his reign. From the bravest of the Ma- 
cedonian youth, he selected a choice body of companions'^ who, 
being distinguished by honourable appellations, and entertain- 
ed at the royal table, attended the king's person in war and 
in hunting. Their intimacy with the sovereign^ which was 
regarded as a proof of their merit, obliged them to superior 
diligence in all the severe duties of a military lifcf The ge- 
nerous youths, animated with the hope of glory, vied with 
each other to gain admission into this distinguished order; 
and while, -on one hand, they served as hostages^ for the alle- 
giance of their families, they formed on the other, an usefdl 
seminary of future generals,|| wtio, after conquering for Philip 
and Alexander, at length conquered for themselves, and divi- 
ded the spoils of the ancient world. 

His military '* *^ ignorantly said by some writers,^ that 
arrange- PhiHp, in the first year of his reign, invented the 
ments. phalanx, a body of six thousand men carrying 

short swords fit either for cutting or thrusting ; strong buck- 
lers, four feet in length and two and a half in breadth ; and 
pikes fourteen cubits long, which heavy armed brigade, usu- 
ally arranged sixteen deep, formed the main battle of the 
Macedonians. But this is nothing different from the armour 
and arrangement which had always prevailed among the 
Greeks, and which Philip adopted in their most perfect form ; 
nor is there reason to think that a prince, who knew the dan- 
ger of changing what the experience of ages had approved, 

* Arrian, & -S;iian. t ^lian^ 1. xiv. c. 49. 

4: Arrian says, "t'toy sv tiXst Maxi6ovu>y fwg ytatSa;," "the sons of men in 
office }" which well agrees with the idea of their being hostages for the fidel- 
ity of their parents. He also ascribes the institution to Philip. Ex ^cXirCrtw 
nj^ij xadt^rixoi, Arrian, 1. iv. p. 89. 

11 Curtius, 1. viii. c. 6. 

§ Diodorus Siculus, 1. xvi. s. 3. and all the Roman writers of Greek history. 
It was natural for the Romans, who began to know Greece and Macedon almost 
at the same time, and who found the phalanx most complete in the latter, to 
suppose it invented in that country. 
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made any alteration in the weaiNHss or tactics of that people.* 
Hia^ attention was moi*e judicionsly directed to procure, in 
Bofficient abundance, arms, horses, and other necessary. in-* 
struments of war; in reviewing and exercising his. troops; 
and in accustoming them to that austere and laborious life,f 
which is the best preparation for the field* 

The military resources which his activity had 
provided, bis ambition did not allow to remain pxooia. 
long unemployed. The death of Agis, the most ^^y^P- 
warlike cbi^ajii, or, as he is called by an his- a. C. 358. 
torian,:|: king of the PsBonians, drew Philip into 
the field, to revenge recent injuries which those Barbarians 
had inflicted on Macedon. Among a people where the laws 
of peade or war are neglected or unknown, almost every thing 
depends on the precarious character of their leaders* De* 
prived of the valour *of Agis, the Pseonians lost all hopes of 
defence* Philip overran their country without .resistance; 
carried '^ slaves and plunder; imposed a tribute on their 
chiefs ; received hostages ; and reduccid Pseonia to an absolute 
dependence on Macedon* . « . 

It is probable that, according to the practice' of i^^feats the 
the age, he permitted or required a certain numb^ illyrians, 
of the vanquished to. follow his standard; for the tdstemtoiy 
P»onians were no sooner reduced, than Philip, to ^^e loni- 

on S62> 

whom all seasons seemed alike profier for war, 
undertook a winter's campaign against Bardyllis and the 

* The improvement in the countermarch, to which Philip gave theapf- 
pearance of advancing, instead of retreating, mentioned by JElian in his taCr- 
tics, c. zxviii. was borrowed, as this author tells us, from the Lacedaemonians* 
If Philip increased the phalanx, usually less numerous, to six thousand men* 
this was far from an improvement ; and the latter Icings of Macedon^ who 
swelled it to sixteen thousand, only rendered that order of battle more un* 
wieldly and inconvenient : the highest perfection of Grecian tactics is to be 
found in Xenophon's expedition. See vol. iii. c. xxvi. p. 125, & seqq. See 
also Polyb. 1. xvii. p. 7^9 & lav. 1. xliv. c. 40. . ~ 

f Polyaenus, 1. iv. c. 3. Frontin. Strat. 1. iv. c. 1. 

i Diodorus, 1. xvi. sect. 4. 

vol. IV. 4 
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niyriansy the hereditary eiwMies of his family and kkigd<mi« 
He marched towards the frontier of Illyria* at ibeliead of ten 
thousand foot and six hundred horse^ aad^ before entering the 
country, animated the resentment and valour of his troops by 
a military oration, after the custom of the Gredoi, whose 
manners he seemed, on every occasion, ambitious to imitate. 
Indignation of past injuries, the honour of his subjects, and 
the glory of his crown, might be topics pK>per to influence the 
Macedonian soldiers,! who could not fully enter into the more 
refined motives of their sovereign. lUyria had been extended 
on the east, to the prejudice of Macedon, which it totally ex- 
cluded from the excellent harbours on the Hadriatic.^ This 
was an important consideration to a prince, who seems to Itave 
early meditated the design of raising a naval power. Besides 
tills, it was impossible for Philip to undertake with safety the 
other measures which he had in view, should he leave his 
kingdom exposed to the predatory incursions of a > neighbour* 
ing enemy, who, unless they feared Macedon, must always be 
formidable to that country. Directed by such solid jffinciples^ 
of policy, rather than governed by resentment, or allured by 
the splendour of victory, Philip proceeded forward, with the 
caution necessary to be observed in an hostile territory. After 
a fruitless negociation, Bardyllis met him in the field with an 
adequate body pf inCantry, but witii only four hundred horse. 

« 

The precise sconce of the engagement is unknown. The Ma- 

* The Greek name of this countiy is tJjivpis, but more commonly *av 
AXvpMw, from its inhabitants. Vid. Arrian, 1 i. passim. The Latin name is 
'Miyricum >• most English writers of andent history use JUyHa^ probably from 
€ie French lUyrie, The Greek Ixxi;p»$ is described by Strabo, 1. Tii. p. 317* It 
^Comprehended the eastern shore of the Hadriatic, between Epinis and Istria. 
The Latin Ittyricum had a signification ftp more extensive. Appian. lUyric. 
»ub imt. & Gibbon's History, vol. i. p. 27. 

f The heads of the speech are given, indirectly, in the fragments of Theo-r 
pompus. 

t Strabo says artavta tov Vkkv^ww (scilicet ;t^poi'} (^^o^pa ciyXt^vov twai\ 
and adds, that the shore of Illyria is as abundant, as the opposite coast of 
Italy is defective, in good harbours. Strabo^ 1. yii. 
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cedonian phalanx attacked the Illyriaii column'i^ in fronts while 
the tapgeteers and light armed troops galled its flanks mtui the 
cavalry harassed its rear, ' The lUyrians, thus surrounded on 
every side, were crushed between opposite tissauHs, without 
having an opportunity to exert llieir full strength.! Thdr 
resistance, however, must have been vigorous, since seven 
thousand were left on the field of batde, and with them their 
gallant leader Bardyllis, who fell, at the age of ninety, fighting 
bravely on horseback. The loss of their experienced chie^ 
and of the flower of their youthful warriors, broke the strength 
and courage of the lUyrian tribes, who sent a deputation to 
Philip, humbly craving peace, and submitting their fortune 
to the will of the conqueror. Philip granted them the same 
terms! which he had lately imposed on the Pseonians. 2%al 
part of Illyria which lies east of the lake Lychnidus, he joined 
to Macedon ; and probably built a town and settled a colony 
on the side of the lake, which watered a fertile country, and 
abounded in dtfTerent idnds of fishes, highly eisteemed by the 
ancients. The town and lake of Lychnidus were fifty miles 
distant from the Ionian sea $ but such was the ascendant that 
the arms and policy of Philip acquired over his neighbours, 

* The niyiians were drawn up in the order of battle called fCXu^Stw horn 
ftKtvSoi, ft brick ; which clearly points out its form. 

f Frmitinus Stratag. 1. ii. c* 3. 

t It should seem from Diodorus that the Ulyrians had entertained the sune 
superstitious terror of neglecting the interment of the dead, which prevailed 
among the Greeks. Yet Diodorus, perhaps, only used a privilege too com- 
mon among historians, of transferring their own feelingpsi to those concerning 
whom they write. He says that Philip *^ restored their dead, and erected a 
trophy.'' Pausanias (in Bttotic.) denies that either Philip or his son Ales^an- 
der ever erected any of those monuments of victory ; which practice, he says^ 
was contrary to a Macedonian maxim, established as early as the time of 
Caranus, when a lion having overturned one of his trophies* the wise founder 
of the monarchy regarded this event as a warning to forbear rsui^ng them in 
future. But the medals of Philip and Alexander, of which the reverse is 
sometimes charged with trophies, refute the assertion of Pausanias, which is 
likewise contradicted by Arrain, Curtius, and all the writers of the life, or 
expedition, of Alexander, 
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tiiat the inhabitants of the intermediate district soon adcqited 
the language and manners of their conquerors ; and their tat" 
ritorjy hitherto unconnected with any foreign power, sank 
into, such an absolute dependence on Macedon, that many an- 
cient geographers considered it as a province of that country.* 
Philip's Having settled the affairs of Illyria, Philip re- 

designs turned home, not to enjoy the sweets of victory 

^ipolis. * ^^^ repose, but to pursue more important and 
oiymp. more arduous designs than those which he had hi- 

A.c.35r. therto carried on with such signal success. He 
had secured and extended the northern and western 
frontier of Macedon ; but the rich southern shores, chiefly in- 
habited by Greeks, presented at once a more tempting ^ze, 
and a more formidable enemy. The confederacy of Olynthus, 
having thrown off the yoke of Sparta, had become more pow- 
erful than ever. It could send into the field ten thousand 
heavy-armed men, and a large body of well-disciplined ca- 
valry. Most towns of the Chalcidic^ had become its allies or 
subjects I and this populous and wealthy province, together 
with Panga&us on the right, and Pieria on the left, the cities 
of both which were either independent, or subject to the Athe- 
nians, formed a barrier sufficient not only to guard the Grecian 
states against Macedon, but even to threaten the safety of that 
kingdom. Every motive concurred to direct the active policy 
of Philip towards acquisitions immediately necessary in them- 
selves, and essential to the completion of his remote pui^poses. 
In the course of twenty years, he accomplished his designs, 
and conquered Greece ; often varying his means, never chang- 
ing his end ; and notwithstanding the circumstances and events 
that continually thwarted his ambition, we behold the opening 
and gradual progress of a vast plan, every step in which 
paved the way for that which followed, till the whole ended in 
the most signal triumph, perhaps, ever attained by human 
prudence, over courage and fortune. 

• Strabo, 1, vu. p. 327. 
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The importance of Olytithus and Chalcidic^ importance 
could not divert the sagacity of Philip from Am- of that 

T)laC6 

phipolis, which he regarded as a more necessary, 
though less splendid conquest. The possession of Amphipolis, 
-which would connect Macedon with ttie sea, and secure to that 
kingdom many commercial advantages, opened a road to the 
woods and mines of Mount Pand»us, the^^former of which was 
so essential to the raising of a naval power, and the latter to 
the forming and keeping on foot a sufficient military force* 
The place itself, Philip, in the heginning of his reign, had de- 
clared independent, to avoid a rupture with the Athenians, 
who still asserted their pretensions to an ancient and long fa- , 
voured colony* But their measures to regain Amphipolis had 
hitherto been rendered ineffectual by the caprice or perfidy of 
Charidemus, a native of EuboBa, who, from the common level 
of a soldier of fortune, had risen to the command of a consider- 
able body of mercenaries, frequently employed by the indo- 
lence and licentiousness of the Athenians, a people extremely 
averse both to the fatigue and restraint of personal service. 
They determined, however, to renew their attempts for re- 
covering theii' dominion, while the. Amphipolitans, baviiig 
tasted the sweets of liberty, prepared to maintain their inde- 
pendence. 

In this posture of affairs, the hostile designs of ^^^p^^j ^v 
Philip, which all his artifice had not been able to enters into 
conceal from the suspicious jealousy of the new Jhrai?ion- 
republic, alarmed the magistrates of Amphipolis, federacy. 
and obliged them to seek protection from the Olynthians, who 
readily admitted them into their confederacy. Emboldened by 
tliis alliance, they set at defiance the menaces of their neigh- 
bouring, as well as of their more distant, enemy i and their 
imprudent insolence readily furnished Philip with specious 
grounds of hostility. The Olynthians perceived that the in- 
dignation of this prince must soon break forth into action, and 
overwhelm the Amphipolitans ; while they themselves might 
be involved in the ruin of their new confederate. To antici- 
cipate this danger^ they sent ambassadors to Athens, request- 
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ing an alliance with that republic against the natural enemy of 
both states, and an enemy whose successful activity rendered 
him a just object of terror. 

The in. '^^^ alliance, had it taken place, must have 

tribes of given a fatal blow to the rising greatness of Mace- 
vent aifat' ^®"» which as yet was incapable of contending 
liance be- with the united strength of Olynthus and Athens. 

twccn 

Athens and ^^^ ^pi^^ &nd emissaries of Philip (for he had 
Olynthus. already begun to employ those odious, but neces- 
sary, instruments of policy) immediately gave the alarm. The 
prince himself was deeply sensible of the danger, and deter- 
mined to repel it with equal vigour and celerity. His agents 
reached Athens before any thing was concluded with the Olyn- 
thian deputies. The popular leaders and orators were bribed 
and gained ; the magistrates and senate were flattered and de- 
ceived by the most plausible declarations and promises. A 
negociation was immediately set on foot, by which Philip sti- 
pulated to conquer Ampliipolis for the Athenians, on condition 
that they surrendered to him Pydna, a place of far less im- 
portance. He promised, besides^ to confer many other ad- 
vantages on the republic, which it was not proper at present 
to mention, but which time would reveal."* Amused by the 
artifices of the Macedonian, deceived by the perfidy of their 
own magistrates, and elated with the hopes of recovering Am- 
phipolis, the great object of their ambition, the senate of the 
Five Hundred (for the transaction was carried on with such 
haste as allowed not time for assembling the people) rejected 
with disdain the overtures of the 01ynthians,f who returned 
home disgusted and indignant. 

* K<u ro Ofrt^MMvfitvov ttott oftopptj^w txBwo, Demosthen. Olynth. i. p. 6. 
e(Ut. Wolfii. It is strange that WolfiuS has changed the order of the Olyn- 
thian orations, so distinctly marked by Dion. Halicarn, in his letter to Am- 
tnxus. 

j- Demosthenes expresses it in the strongest terms, as if they had driven the 
Olynthians from Athens : " 'ore OkuvBtcvi oHijUkifvw f »«$ sv$iv6s,^* Demos- 
then. Olynth. i. p. 6, 
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They had scarcely time to communicate to their Artifices by 
countrymen the angry passions which agitated which he 
their own breasts^ when the ambassadors of Philip oiyndiiLis. 
craved audience in the assembly of Olynthus. That 
artful prince affected to condole with tlie Olynthians on tlie 
affront which they had received from the insolence of Athens ; 
but^ at the same time., testified his surprise, that they should 
condescend to court the distant protection of that proud repub- 
liCf when they might find in Macedon an ally near at hand^ 
who wished for nothing more earnestly than to enter into equal 
and lasting engagements with their confederacy. As a proQf 
of his moderation and sincerity5 he offered immediately to put 
them in possession of Anthemus, a town of some impcuiance 
in their neighbourhood, the jurisdiction ^f which had long beefi 
claimed by the kings of Macedon i* also in strong terms assu^ 
ring them of his intentions to deserve their gratitude by still 
jDore important services, and particulai'ly by employing his 
arms to reduce the cities of Pydna s^nd Potidsa^ commanding 
the opposite sides of the Thermaic gulf ^ places, therefore, o^ 
.considerable value, which he wished to see dependant on Olyn* 
thus, rather thai^, as at present, subject to Athens* 

The immediate offers of Philip, his professions phUip be- 
and promises, jn which^ as they suited his interest^ si^gea Am- 
he doubtless was sincere, and still more, his secret oiym. cv. 4. 
practices with some powerful men of Olynthus, ef- ^' ^' ^^^' 
fectually prevailed with that republic to abandon the cause of 
Amphipplis, whose imprudent inhabitants had been at little 
pains to prevent tiiose offences and complaints which naturally 
arise between the jealous members of an unequal confederacy. 
By these intrigues, the Macedonian not only removed all op- 
position to bis views on the part of the Olynthians, but ac- 
quired the sincere friendship of that people, who were ready 
to reinforce his arms,, and to second his most ambitious de- 
signs. He therefore prepared for action, because he might 
now act with safety $ marched rapidly towards Amphipolis, 

* Bemosthen. Philip, ii. 
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and {K-esaed that city with a vigorous siege. The inhabitants^ 
deeply affected by tlie near prospect of a calamity which they 
had taken little care to prevent, had recourse, in their distress 
to Athens. Thither they despatched Hierax and Stratocie^ 
two of their most distinguislied citizens, to represent tiie dan- 
ger of alliance between Philip and Olynthus ; to intreat the 
Athenians to accept the sincere repentance of their unfortunate 
colony, and once more to take Amphipolis under the protection 
of their fleet 

Amuses the ^^ ^^^^ ^™® ^^ Athenians were deeply engaged 
Atheniftns. in the social war; yet the hopes of recovering so 
important a settlement might have directed their attention to 
Macedon, had not the vigilant policy of Philip sent them a 
letter, renewing the assurances of his friendship, acknowledg- 
itig their pretensions to the city, which he actually besieged 
and of which he artfully said, that, in terms of his recent en« 
gagement, he hoped shortly to put them in possession. Amu- 
sed by these insinuating representations, the Athenians treated 
the deputies of Amphipolis with as little respect as they had 
lately done those of Olynthus. The besieged city was thus de^ 
prived of all hopes of relief; Philip pressed ttie attack with 
^ ^. ,. new vigour ; a breach was made in the walls ; and 

Amphipolis ..*».!.. A , . * 

surrenders, the Ampnipolitans, after an obstinacy of defence 
oiymp. which could have no other effect than to m^voke 

A. c. 357. the resentment of the conqueror, at length surren- 
dered at discretion.* 
Is annexed The prudent Macedonian always preferred his 

to i*iflC€don * * 

own profit to the punishment of his enemies. It 
was his interest to preserve and to aggrandize, not to depopu- 
late, Amphipolis. He banished a few daring leaders, whose 
seditious or patriotic spirit might disturb the measures of his 
government The bulk of the citizens wei^ treated with 
mildness. Their commonwealth was incorporated with Ma- 
cedon, from which Philip iresolved that it should never be dis** 

* Diodor. 1. xvi. c. viii. Demosthen. Olynth. iii. sect. 4— 7, 
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memb^^y notwititstanding his recent promiBes to the AtW 
nians. 

That he might arm himself against the resent- p|^ ^^ 
ment of a people, whom^ if he could not deceive, the oiynthi- 
he was determined to defy, he cultivated with great IS^^o/of' 
earnestness, the Oljnthian confederacy, and having Pydi^ and 
besieged and taken the towns of Pydna and Poti- 
dsea, he readily ceded them to the Olynthians, who had but 
feebly assisted him in making these conquests. In the whole 
transaction Philip affected to act merely as an auxiliary. The 
Athenian garrison in Potidsea, who had surrendered them- 
selves prisoners of war, he took under his immediate protec- 
tion, and dismissed them without ransom, artfully lamenting 
that the necessity of his affairs, and his alliance with Olyn- 
thu^, obliged him to oppose the interests of their republic, for 
which he entertained the most sincere respect.* 

It is impossible that the Athenians, weak and piiiup p^r. 
credulpus as they were,, should have been the dupes sues his 
of this gross artifice. 3ut they could not immedi- h^^^^. 
ately withdraw their exer^on from the social war, 
the events of which grew continually more unprosperous* 
Philip, ever vigilant and active, profited of this favourable 
diversion, to pursue his conquests in Thrace, to which the 
possession of Ampbipolis afforded him an opening. In the 
beginning of his reign, he. had found it necessary to purchase 
a peace from Cotys, who still governed that country, but from 
whom Philip could not actually apprehend any formidable op* 
position. ,The late acquaintance of that Barbarian with th^ 
Grecian religion and manners, which he had adopted in con« 
sequence of his connexion with Iphicrates and the Athenians^ 
served only to depl^ve his faculties and to cloud his reason* 
We should pronounce absolutely mad, the man who fancied 
himself enamoured of Minerva; but the ancients, who believed 
that the gods often appeared in a human form, r^arded wiHi 
more tenderness this frantic enthusiasm. Cotys was allowe4 

* Diodor. L xvi« c. viii. & Demotth. PluJip. ix. fc (Hynth. i. 
VOL. IV. 5 
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to possess his freedom and bis crown, whether, with his ambu- 
latory court he traversed the inhospitable mountains of Thrace, 
or pitched his tents on the fragrant banks of the Stryuon or 
the Nessus ; or, to enjoy with more privacy the favours of his 
celestial mistress, penetrated into the deep recesses of the 
beautiful forests which adorned the central division of his 
kingdom. 

Takes ^^ ^^^ approach of the Macedonians, having 

possession abandoned the grove of Onocarsis, the favourite 
mines ^ scene of his wild pursuits and romantic enjoy- 
Crenidae, ments,'*'' he endeavoured to stop the progress of the 
caUed Phi- enemy by a letter ; but a letter from such a man 
^ppi* ^as calculated to excite only ridicule or pity. 

CT.4 Philip penetrated eastward thirty miles beyond 

A. c, 357. Amphipolis, to the town of Crenidse, situated at 
the foot of Mount Pangseus. He admired the solitary beauty 
of the surrounding district, which being bounded on one side 
by the sea, and on the other by lofty mountains, was watered 
by many streams and rivulets, which, tempering the dryness 
of the soil, produced the finest and most delicious fruit, and 
flowera, especially roses, of a peculiar hue and fragrancy. 
But the attention of Philip was attracted by objects more 
important, the rich mines of gold in that neighbourhood, 
formerly wrought by colonies from Thasos and from Athens, 
but totally neglected since the ignorant Thracians had he- 
comb masters of Crenidse. Philip expelled those Barbarians 
from a possession which they seemed unworthy to bold. 
Having descended into the gold mines, he traced, by the 
help of torches, the decayed labours of the ancient proprie- 
tors. By his care the water was drained off; the canals, 
broken or choaked up, were repaired ; and the bosom of the 
earth was again opened and ransackedf with eager avidity 
by a prince who well knew the value of the precious metals. 
A Macedonian colony was planted at Crenidse, which thence- 

* Theopomp. apud Athenaeum, I. sd. p. 531. 

t Senec. Natur. Qiuest 1. V. p. rao. & Demoathen. in liieptiiL - 
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forth assumed fhe name of PMlippi,^ a namje bestowed also 
on tiie golden coins struck by order of Fbilip,f to the an- 
nual amount of nearly a thousand talents^ ' or two hundred 
thousand pounds 8terlitig4 '  b 

Having effected the main purpose of his Thra*- p|,.]^p 
cian expedition, the prudence of Philip set bounds settles tbb 
to his conquests in that country, and carriied his TheMsty. 
arms into Thessaly, which, by the murder of 
Alexander of PheraB, had got three tyrants instead of one* 
These were, Tissiphonus, Pitholaus, and Lycophron, the 
brothers-in-law, the assassins, and the successors of Alex- 
ander. The resentment of the Thessalians, and the valour 
of the Macedonian troops, totally defeated « those oppressors 
of their country, who were reduced to such humiliating terms : 
as seemed sufficient to prevent them from being thenceforth, 
formidable either to their own subjects or tiiek!:neighboiirs.|| 
The Thessalians, who were susceptible of all: impressions^ 
but incapable of preserving any, concluded, in the first emo- 
tions of their gratitude, an agreement with their deliverer^ 
by which tiiey surrendered to him the revenues 
arising from their fairs and towns of c^osmerce, wMch ^^ 
as well as alK the conveniences of their harbours derived 
and shipping; and, extraordinary as this cession countiy. 
was, Philip found means to rend^ it effectual and 
permanent.^ < 

He immediately contracted an alliance with Pl"l*pinAr- 
Arybbas, king of Epirus, a small principality pi^ ^ 

^ The &tal defeat and death of Brutus and Cass'ius haye eclipsed in their 
melancholy splendour, all the preceding events which disunguish PhUippi. 
There liberty expired, and virtue yielded to force. 

Cum fracta virtus, & minaces 
Turpe solum tetig^re mento. Horacs. 

t Regale numisma Philippos. 

i Diodor. 1. xvi. c. ix. Justin. 1. viii. c. Ui. speaks differently; but the whole 
of that chapter bears evident marks of ignorance and error. 

U Diodor. 1. xvi. c. xiv. & Plut. in Pelopid. 

§ Demosth. Philip. 1. 10. Polyaen. Stratag. 1. It. c. 3dx« 
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Gfyv^. which skirted the western frontier of Thessaljr. 
AC S57. ^^ ^^^ excursions from Thebes» Philip had early 

seen Olympias, sister to that prince, whose wit 
and spirit, joined to the lively graces of her youth and beauty^ 
had made a deep impression on his heart. They were initia* 
ted, at the same time, in the mysteries of Ceres, during the 
triennial festival in thee . isle of Samothrace, which had been 
long as much distinguished as Eleusis* itself, by the peculiar 
worship and protection, of this bountiful goddess. But the ac- 
tive ambition, which employed and engross^ the first years of 
Philip's reign, should seem to have banished every other pas^ 
sion, when his expedition into Thessaly recalled the image of 
Olympias. Their first intei^yiew naturally revived his admi* 
ration or love ^ and^ as ibe kings of Epirus were lineally de- 
scended from AcyUes, flie match appeared every way suitable; 
Arybbas readily yielded his. consent, and the beautiful princess 
was condqctediinto MacedQn.f 

Burine the ^^^ nuptials of Philip were solemnized at Pella 
icdemiikies with unusual pomp and splendour. Several months 
tia]^\he^* were destined to religious shows and processions, 
neighbour- to gymnastic games and exercises, to musical and 
^i^ dramatic entertainments. The young and fortu- 

nate prince naturally took a {n^incipal share in all 
these scenes: of festivity; and it is probable that, amidst the 
more elegant amusements of his court, Philip might discover, 
that strong propensity to vicious indulgence, that delight in 
buffoons and flatterers, and other disgraceful ministers of his 
more criminal pleasures, which, however counteracted and 
balanced by his ambition and magnanimity, disgraced and 
tarnished the succeeding glories of his reign. It is certain 
that the voluptuous inactivity in which he seeipied sunk, en- 
couraged the hopes of his enemies.^ The tributary princes of 
Pseonia and lUyria prepared to rebel; the king of Thrace 
concurred in their designs, which were concerted vrith more 

* See vol. ii. c. xxi. p. 354. , f Justin. 1. vii. c. vi* 

4 Dipdor. 1. xvi c. xxii. 
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caution than is usual witb Barbarians ; and this general con* 
spiracy of neighbouring states might have repressed, for it 
while, the fdrtune of Macedon, if Philip had not been seasona- 
bly informed of the danger by his faithful partisans and emis* 
saries in those countries. 



Early in the ensuing spring he took the field p, .» 

quashes 
uieir 



with the flower of the Macedonian troops. Par- quashie 



menio, the general in whom he had most confi- ^^^^ 
dence, crushed the rebellion in lUyria. Philip Ol^p. 
was equally successful in Pseonia and Thrace. XVc. 356. 
While he returned from the latter, he was informed 
of the rictory of Parmenio. A second messenger acquainted 
him that his horses had gained the prize in the chariot-races 
at the Olympic games; a victory which he regarded as far 
more honourable, and which, as it proved him a legitimate 
son of Greece, he carefully commemorated, by imj^'essing a 
chariot on his coins. Almost at the same time a third mes- 
senger arrived to tell him that Olympias had brought forth a 
prince at Pella; to whom, as born amidst such auspicious 
circumstances, the diviners announced a life of boundless 
prosperity.* 

Such a rapid tide of good fortune did not over- phiiip»g let. 
^t the wisdom of Philip, if we may judge by the ter to Aris- 
first authentic transaction which immediately fol- nouncin^' 
lowed those events. This was the correspondence ^^ ^^ of 
with Aristotle the philosopher, whose nierit Philip 
had early discerned at Athens, while the young Stagirite still 
resided with his master Plato. The first letter (fortunately 
preserved) is written with a brevity which marks the king 
and the man of genius. ** Know that a son is born to us. We 
thank the gods, not so much for their gift, as for bestowing 
it at a time when Aristotle lives. We assure ourselves that 
yon wUl form him a prince worthy of his father, and worthy 
of Macedon." Aristotle commenced this illustrious employ- 

* Plat, in Alexand. 
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ment about thirteen years afterwaFds,* when the opening 
mind of Alexander might be supposed capable of receiving the 
benefit of bis instructions. The success of his labours will be 
explained in the; sequeh The fortune of Alexander surpassed 
that of all other conquerors as much as his virtues surpassed 
his fortune. Tet the fame of the philosopher abundantly re- 
pays the honour reflected on him by his royal pupils since 
sixteen centuries after the subversion of Alexander's empire^ 
the writings of Aristotle still maintained an unexampled as* 
Cendant over the opinions^ and even over the actions of men. 

* Hie chronology appears from Dionyaiua of Halicamaaaiu' letter to Am- 
mxua^ who, in order to prove that Demosthenes had attained the highest 
perfection in the practice, before Aristotle had delivered the theory* of elo- 
quence, marks, with great exactness, the principal events in the lives of the 
philosopher and orator. Aristotle, a native of Stagira, came to Athens in his 
eighteenth year, 367, A. C. Thero he continued twenty years, as the scholar 
or assistant of Plato, who died 348^ A. C. Aristotle left Athens on the death 
of his master, and spent three years at Atameus and two at Mytelen€. From 
thence he went to Macedon, in the forty-third year of his age, and 343 years 
A. C. He was employed eight years in the education of Alexander. He re- 
turned to Athens 335, A. C. taught twelve years in the Lycaeum, and died the 
year following at Chalcis, xtat sixty*three, A. C. 323, and a year after the 
death of Alexander. Dionysius ad Ammxum. He reckons by the Arohona 
of Athens : I have substituted the years before Christ. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

PhilvpH Prosperity. — Imprudent Measures of the ^mpktyonic 
CouncU.'^^nie Fhodan, or Sacred War. — PhUomelus sei%es 
the Temple of Belphu-^Takes the Field against the Thebans 
and their Allies. — Defeat and Death of PhUomdus. — Affairs 
of Thraee9 Macedon, and Mtica. — Onemarchus takes the 
Command of the Phodans. — Encounters Philip in Thessaly.^^ 
He is defeated and slain. — PhUip^s designs against Olynthus 
and By^antium.'^'Traversed by the •Athenians. — Phayllus 
takes the Commmid of the Phodans. — PhUip marches towards 
ThermopyldB.'-'^ntidpated by the Mhenians* — Demosthenes* 
first Philippic. — PhUip^s Occupations at PeUa. — Sis Vices'-^ 
and Policy. 

Philip had now reigned almost five years, prosperity 
He had greatly enlarged the boundaries, he had ^ ^^jJjP ™ 
still more augmented the revenues, of his king- year of his 
dom. Pseonia, no longer the rival, was become ^qI^' 
an obsequious province of Macedon. At the ex- cvii. i. 
pense of Thrace and lUyria, he had extended his ^' ^* ^^^' 
frontier on the east to the sea of Thasos ; on the west to the 
lake Lychnidus. He was master of Thessaly without having 
the trouble to govern it. He secured many commercial ad- 
vantages by the possession of Amphipolis* His troops were 
numerous and well disciplined ; his large finances were regu- 
lated with economy; and the mines of Pbilippi furnished him 
with an annual resource alike useful to his designs, whether 
he pursued the ambitious career of foreign conquest, or set 
himself to build up and consolidate the internal grandeur of 
his doninions. 
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His pro- ^^^ power of Philip was admired and feared 

found and by those wbo Were unable to penetrate the deep 
We* p<5^. recesses of his policy, which alone rendered him 
really formidable. The first and most natural 
object of his desire was the territory of Olynthus, the most 
populous and fertile portion of the Macedonian coast. His 
second and far more arduous purpose was to obtain the sove- 
reignty of Greece. But instead of discovering these designs^ 
he had hitherto cultivated the Olynthians with a careful assi- 
duity, and had deserved their gratitude by many solid and 
important services. His success had been complete; and if, 
elated by the many advantages which we have enumerated, 
be had already prepared to invade Gr^ce, it is more than 
probable that the Olynthians would have consented to follow 
his standard. But Philip was sensible, that by snatching too 
eagerly at this valuable prize, he might blast for ever his 
prospect of obtaining it. While the Athenians were occupied 
and harassed by the destructive war with their confederates, 
he had, Jndeed, embraced the opportunity to gain possession 
of several of their dependant settlements in Thrace and Mace- 
don^ colouring, however, these proceedings by the pretence of 
justice or necessity^ and tempering even his hostilities by 
many partial acts of kindness and respect. Before the social 
war was ended, the seeds of dissension, so profusely scattered 
in Greece, were likely to ripen into a new quarrel far more 
general and important. Philip patiently waited their maturi- 
ty. His hopes were founded on the domestic animosities of 
Greece ; but the unseasonable discovery of his system might 
have united an hundred thousand* warriors against their com- 
mon enemy; whereas, by the seci*et refinements of a slow and 
and steady policy, he efibcted his vast purposes without being 

* The number is chosen 9a a very moderate medium between the two hun* 
dred and twenty thousand men, afterwards promised to Philip in the general 
convention of the states at Corinth for the service of the Persian expedition, 
and the eighty thousand which the Greeks actually raised against Xerxes, and 
which Thttcydides says, that the Peloponnesian confederacy alone could send 
into Atticat 
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obliged^ on any one occasion, to fight against thirty thousand 
men. 

The Amphictyons . having recovered their au- ^^ careful- 
thority in consequence of the events which have ly watches 
formerly been described, began early to display dent°meal 
those dangerous passions with which the exercise suresofthe 
of uncontrolled power too naturally corrupts the nic^council; 
heart. They pretended, that, during the decline 
of their jurisdiction, many unwarrantable abuses had been in- 
troduced, which it became them to remedy. The rights of 
religion (they said,) which it was their first duty to maintainf 
had been materially violated by the Phocians, who, alike re- 
gardless of the decision of the oracle, and of an Amphictyonic 
decree, had ploughed lands consecrated to Apollo, and there- 
fore withdrawn from agriculture.* These lands, however, 
were confined to the narrow district between the river CepMs- 
sus and mount Thurlum,. on the western frontier of Boeotia. 
The crime of the Phocians (if their useful labours deserve the 
name of crime) wa^ neither great nor unprecedented,, since 
the Locrians of Amphissa had long cdllivated the Crissaean 
plain ; a more extensive territory, and consecrated to the god 
by far more awful ceremonies. But the proud tyranny of the 
Amphictyons, careless of such distinctions, fulminated an 
angry decree against Phocis, commanding the sacred lands 
to be laid waste, and imposing a heavy fine on that community. 

It is believed that the Thebans, enemies and ^hich are 
neighbours to Phocis, , and whose influence at that principally 

abetted by 

time predominated in the council, were the prin* the The- 
cipal abettors of this arbitrary measure ;f a suppo- ^*^^ * 
sition rendered probable by the ensuing deliberations of the 
Amphictyons. T^eir next sentence was directed against 
Sparta, to punish the injury of Phsebidas, who, in time of 
peaces had surprised and seized the Theban citadel. This 
breach of public faith, however criminal and flagrant, had 
been committed so many years before, that prudence requii*ed 

* See vol. i. c. v. p. 167. f Justin. I. viii. c. i. & seqq. 

yoii. IV. 6 
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it to be for ever buried in obscurity. But* at the instigation of 
the Tbebansy the Ampbictyons brought it once more to lights 
commanded the Lacediemonians to pay a fine of five hundred 
talents $ decreed that the fine should be doubled, unless paid 
within an appointed time; and if the decree were finally disre* 
garded, that the Lacedaemonians should be treated as public 
enemies to Greece.* - 

The Phocians, singled out as the first victims of 

who excite , » . «. . . . . « 

the resent, oppression, Were deeply afiected by their danger. 
PhociaL^^ To pay the money demanded of tbem, exceeded 
0l3rmp. their faculties. It would be grievous to desolate 

A. c. 357. ^^ fields which their own hands bad cultivated 
with so much toil. The commands of the Ampbic- 
tyons were indeed peremptory ; but that council had not on 
foot any suflBicient force to render them eflfectual> should the- 
devoted objects of their vengeance ventore to dispute their 
authority. This measure* daring as it seemed » was strongly 
recommended by Phiiomelus, whose popular eloquence and 
rash valour gave him a powerful ascendant in Phocis. He 
possessed great hereditary wealth; contemned the national 
superstition; and being endowed with a bold ambitious spirit^ 
he expected to rise amidst the tumult of action and danger^ to 
unrivalled pre-eminence in his republic After repeated de- 
liberations, in which he flattered the vanity* and tempted the 
avarice of his countrymen, by proving, that to them of right 
belonged the guardianship of the Delphian temple, and the 
immense treasures contained within its sacred walls,f he 
brought the majority of the senate and assembly into his 
opinion. As the properest instrument to execute his own 
measures, Philomelus was named general : the Phocian youth 
flocked to his standard ; and his private ^rtune, as well as 

• 

* Diodor. 1. zvi. c. xxni. & seqq. 

\ Philomelus cited the respectable authority of Homer : 

Ot Kvftaptaaw nxpv JlvBtavfk ti ftstptjioawv^ 
« But Schedius and Epistrophus led the Phocians, who inhabited Cyparissus, 
and the rocky Python," the ancient name of Delphi. 
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the public reyenueff were consamed in purchasing the merce* 
nary aid of those needy adTenturers who abounded in eyery 
prcrrince of Greece, 

The following year was employed by Pfailo* 
melus in providing arms, in exercising his troops, 
and in^an embassy which he undertook in person 
to Sparta. As that community had not discharged 
tbe fine imposed by the Amphictyons, the penalty 
was doubled, the delinquents being condemned to 
pay a thousand talents. The exorbitance of this 
imposition might have justified the Spartans in 
following the example of Pfaocis, and setting tbe AmphietyonS 
at defiance. But Arcfaidamus, who possessed all the caution 
and addness of his father <AgesiIaus, was unwilling to take ft 
principal part in tbe first dangerous experiment, and to post 
himself in the front of battle^ against the revered decrees of an 
assembly^ considered as the legal guardian of national religion 
and liberty. He assured Philomelus that both himself and the 
Spartans fully approved his catise ; that reasons of a temporary 
natcire hindered their declaring themselves, openly, but th^ 
he might depend on secret supplies of men and money.* 

Encouraged by this assurance, and by a con- 
siderable dumf immediately put into his hands, 
Philomelus, at his return, ventured on a measure 
not less audacious than unexpected. The temple 
of Delphi, so awfully guarded by superstition, was 
scarcely defended by any military force. Philo- 
melus, having prepared the imagination of his followers for 
ibis bold enterprise, immediately conducted them towaa^s 
Delpbi, defeated the feeble resistance of the Thracidse, who 
inhabited the neighbouring district, and entered the sacred 
city with the calm intrepidity of a conqtierOr. The Delpbians^ 



Philomelas 
seizes the 
temple of 
Delphi. 
Olymp, • 
cvi. 2. 
A. C. 355. 



fUi$o^ofttvi» Biodor. 1. xvi. p. 426. 
t Diodorus (1. xn, p« 426,) says fifteen tftlents. ^ 
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who expected no mercy from a man devoid of respect for reli- 
gion, prepared themselves in silent horror, for beholding tiie 
complicated guilt of sacrilege and murder. But the counte* 
nance of Philomelus reassured them, and his discourse totally 
dispelled their ill-grounded fears. He declared that he had 
come to Delphi, with no hostile disposition against the inha- 
bitants, with no sacrilegious designs against the temple. His 
principal motive was to emancipate the one and the other from 
the arbitrary proceedings of the Amphictyons, and to assert the 
ancient and unalienable prerogative of Phocis to be the patron 
and protector of the Delphian shrine. To the same purpose 
he scattered declarations through the different republics of 
Greece ; his emissaries acquainted the Spartans tliat he had 
destroyed the brazen tablets containing the unjust decrees 
against Sparta and Phocis ; they inflamed the resentment of 
the Athenians, naturally hostile to Thebes; and both those 
republics came to the resolution of supporting the measures of 
Philomelus. 

The Thebans, on the other hand, who directedj 
the sacred A^^ the Locrians, Thessalians, with other states of 
treasure in j^gg consideration, who tamely obeyed the decrees 

raising mer- a i a i . i . \ 

cenanes. of the Amphictyons, determined to take the field 
in defence of their insulted religion and violated 
laws. Their operations were conducted with that extreme 
slowness natural to confederacies. Philomelus acted with 
more vigour. He received little assistance from his distant 
allies. But, first, by imposing a heavy tax on the Delphians, 
who had been enriched by the devotion of Greece, and then, 
notwithstanding his declaration, by taking very undue liber- 
ties with the treasure of Apollo,^ he collected above ten thou- 
sand mercenaries, men daring and profligate as himself, who 
sacrificed all scruples of religion to the hopes of dividing a 
rich spoil. Such at least was the general character of his fol- 
lofvers. To the few who had more piety, or less avarice, he 



*^v. 



* jl>iodorus sometimes ticknowledgesi and sometimes denies, that Philome- 
lus ^ddled with the sacred treasure. 
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endeavoured to justify his measures by the ' authority of an 
oracle. The Fythia at first refused to mount the sacred tripod. 
Philomelus sternly commanded her. She obeyed with rduc- 
tance, observing, that being already master of Delphi, he 
might act without sanction or control."^ Philomelus waited 
for no other answer, hut gladly interpreted the words as an 
acknowledgment of his absolute authority ; and, with the ad- 
dress suitable to his situation and character, confirmed the 
auspicious declaration of the priestess by the report of many 
favourable omens.f 

Having obtained the supposed sanction of reli- 
gion^ Philomelus proceeded to fortify the temple fiei/ae^nst 
and city of Delphi, in which he placed a strong the The- 
garrison,. and, with the remainder of his forces, Ae"^ame8. 
boldly marched forth to repel the incursions of the oijrmp. 
enemy. During* two years, hostilities were carried a. ic. 355. . 
on with various fortune against, the Locrians and 
Tbebans. Victory for the most part inclined to the Phocians ; 
but there happened not any decisive action, nor was the war 
memorable on any pther account biit that of the excessive 
cruelty mutually inflicted and sufiered. The Phocian pri- 
soners were uniformly condemned to death, as wretches con- 
victed of the most abominable sacrilege and impiety ; and the 
resentment off their countrymen retaliated with equal severity 
on the unhappy captives whom the chance of war frequently 
put into their hands.:|: 

As both armies anxiously expected reinforce- 

_ , J.1 .11. X • 1 1 Philomelus 

ments, they were unwilling to risk a general defeated. 
engagement, till chance rendered that measure oiymp. 
unavoidable. Entangled, among the woods and a. b.S53. 
mountains of Phocis, the conveniency of forage 
attracted them towards the same point. The vanguards met 
unexpectedly near the town of Neone, and began to skirmish. 

(Myftat li^iiw *o ($ov^ta'«. Diodor. p. 428. 
t Diodop. p. 429. t Ibid. p. 530, & seqq. 
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A general and fieiTe action followed^ in which the Pbocianfl Ws ai 
were repelled by superior numbers. Pathless woods, abrupt *^" 
rocks and precipices, obstructed their retreat. In yain Philo- p b 
melus strove with his voice and arm to rally the fugitives. 
He himself was carried along by the torrent to the brow of a 
precipice, afflicted with wounds, and still more with anguish 
and despur. The enemy advanced ; it seemed impossible to fR 
escape their vengeance; the resolution of Philomelus was jus* 
prompt and terrible; with a vigorous bound* he sprang from j^li 
the rock, thus eluding the torment of his own guilty con- ^i 
science, and the resentment of his pursuers.^ While tiie f^ 
Thebans and allies admired this catastrophe as a manifest V 
visitation of divine vengeance,f Onomarchns, the Ueutenant ki^ 
and brother of the Phocian general, collected and drew off the U 
scattered remains of the vanquished army towards Delphi. ^^ 
The confi^erates determined to expel them from that holy '^ 
place, and to inflict on the enemies of Greece and Heaven a < 
punishment similar to that to which the wrath of Apollo had - 
driven the impious Philomelus.:|: 

The Spar- Different causes concurred to prevent Philip on 

tans at. the One hand, and Athens and Sparta on the other, 

cover ^e^ from taking a principal or early part in the Pho- 
dominioii in cian War. The interested policy of Archidamus, 
ponnesus. ^^o directed with absolute authority the councils 
oijrmp. of Sparta, was less anxious to support the arms of 

A. c. 353. his distant confederates, than solicitous to recover 
the Lacedaemonian dominion in Peloponnesus. The 
opportunity seemed favourable for this purpose, the Thebans ' 
being deeply engaged in another contest, and the Atheni- 
ans in strict alliance with Sparta. For several years, the 

* Diodonis hints, that had Philomelus been takencaptive, his body would 
have been shocking^ly mangled : ^oSovfM¥ot tvpt tx tijs flM;i(/io^ttQrca$ tuMta»> 
p. 432. 

f Such it appeared to future historians : xat tovtw tov tpOTtop, Scvi f o 
haifMvuM ^M^a; xafaor<rpe<4«c tw jScov* Diodor. ibid. 

i Diodor. 1. xvi. p. 432. 
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lamis and intrigaes of Archidamus were employed against the 
Messeniansy Arcadians^ and Argives* But bis ambitious de- 
sign failed of success: the inferior cities of Peloponnesus'^ 
roused by a common danger^ confederated for their mutual 
defence ; and Athens, though actually the ally of Sparta^ was 
unwilling to abandon to the tyranny of that republic her 
more ancient and faithful allies^ the Arcadians and Messe- 
nians."!^ 

While the politics of the Peloponnesus formed a .j^^ affairs 
system apart, the sacred war shook the centre of of Thrace 
Greece, and the affairs of Thrace occupied Philip phiUp^and 
and the Athenians. Cotys was dead; his sons, theAthe- 
Rersobleptes, Berisades, and Amadocus, were all 
dissatisfied with the partition of his dominions. While their 
hostilities against each dther exhibited the odious picture of 
fraternal discord, the prizes, for which they contended, were 
successively carried off by Philip. The encroachments of that 
prince at length engaged Kersobleptes, the most powerful of 
the co-heirs, to cede the Thracian Chersonesus to the Athe« 
nians, who sent Chares with a numerous fleet to take posses- 
sion of that peninsula. The town of Sestos alone made resis- 
tance. It was taken by storm, and treated with great sereiity 
by Chares ; while Philip besieged and took the far ikiore im- 
portant city of Methon^ in Pieria. In this siege he lost an 
eyjB, a loss which he is said to have borne with the more 
impatience,! as the circumstances attending it were alike dis- 
honourable to his judgment and humanity.:}^ 

* The questioti appears to have occasioned warm debates in the Athenian 
assembly : the Spartan and Arcadian parties were animated with the utmost 
2eal; and, according to Demosthenes, the Athenian orators, had they not 
spoke the Attic dialect, would have appeared, the one half Spartans, the 
other Arcadians. Demosthen/ pro Megalop. p. 83. 

f Lucian de Scribend. Hist. p. 365. 

^ These circumstances, however, rest on the authority of Suidas and Ulpian. 
It is sud, that when the arrow was extracted, the following inscription ap- 
peared on it ; " Aster to Philip's right eye." Aster, it seems, had offered 
his services to Philip, as an excellent marksman ; to which Philip replied, 
that he would employ him when he waged war with stagings. Philip caused 
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Onomar. '^ appears extraordinary that the Thebans, after 

chus takes the defeat and death of Philomelas, should not have 
mftnd^^the pui*sued tlieir good fortune, without allowing the 
Phocians, enemy time to breathe and recover strength. They 
cX^ probably imagined that the fatal exit of that da- 

A. c. 353. i^ng chief would deter a successor ; and that tlie 
Phocians would crave peace, if not driven to despair. Such 
indeed was the resolution of the more respectable part of the 
Phocians. But the bold, impious, and needy, who composed 
the most numerous description of that people, were bent on 
continuing the war. An assembly was convened, when Ono- 
marchus, in a set speech,"^ flattered their hopes, and encou- 
raged them to persevere. His opinion prevailed; he was 
named general ; and his conduct soon proved, that he equalled 
his brother in boldness and ambitioh, and surpassed him in 
activity and enterprise. liTone better knew the power of gold, 
or had more address in employing it. With the Delphic trea- 
sure he coined such a quantity of money as perhaps had never 
before circulated in Greece. The Phocian army was restored 
and augmented; their allies were rendered more hearty in 
their cguse ; even their enemies were not proof against the 
temptations which continually assailed their fidelity. By sea- 
sonable bribes, Qnomarchus distracted the councils of Thebes, 
and kept their arms inactive. The neighbouring states were 
persuaded to observe a neutrality while the Thessalians,^a 
people at all times noted for avarice and fraud,f and of whose 

the arrow to be shot back into the place, ^th a new inscription, ** That he 
would hang up Aster ;" a threat which was executed as soon as he became 
master of Methon6. Fictions still more incredible were related on this sub- 
ject, by the fabulous writers of the age of Alexander. Phihp, it was said, 
lost his right eye through unseasonable curiosity in prying into the amours 
of Olympias and Jupiter Ammon. This ridiculous flattery to Alexander had 
been so widely diffused, that it was supposed to be the subject represented 
on the celebrated vase, which is so much better explained by Mr. D'Hancar- 
ville. See Reeherches sur les Arts de la Gr^ce, voL ii. 
^ Hs^pov^vafMvov %joyoiv hi^^(aif. Diodor. p. 432. 

t The Thessallans had the same character in Greece, as the Ligurians in 
Italy : - 
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country the proverb said, that it bad never produced a bad 

horse or an honest man» openly embraced the cause of Phocifl. 

These multiplied advantages were not allowed ^ . 

*^ ^^ Success of 

to languish in the hands of Onomarchus^ who his arms. 
hoped to drown the unjust motives of his enterprise 
in the sudden tide of victory. At the head of a numerous and 
well appointed ai^my^ he poured down on Locris and Doris^ 
ravaged the country, took Thronium by storm> laid sev^;^ 
cities under contribution, penetrated into Boeotia, and made 
himself master of Orchomenus. The Thebans assembled their 
forces to stem the torrent. Onomarcbns first met with a re^ 
pulse before the walls of Chseronaea, and ventured not to re- 
new the engagement^ having weakened his forces by jiBOa^s 
garrisons in the important places which he had taken, as well 
as by sending a detachment of seven thousand men, under Us 
brother Phayllus, into Thessaly."^ 

In that country, the intrigues of Philip had Heencoun 
counteracted the gold of Onomarchus. But Lyco- ten PhOip 
phron, who was the chief partisan of the latter, and and obtige*^* 
whom Philip had formerly divested of his usurped ^^^ to re- 
power, had again established himself in Pherae. 
Pegasse, Magnesia, and several places of less note declared 
for the tyrant, and for Phocis. The Macedonian interest 
prevailed elsewhere ; and the factions were equally balanced, 
when Philip, with his usual celerity, entered Thessaly, dn*- 
feated Phayllus, besieged and took Pegassa, and drove the en^ 
emy witii disgrace towards the frontier of Phocis. The fear 
of losing his newly acquired interest among the Thessalians, 
made Onomarchus evacuate Bceotia, and' advance against 



Vane Lig^us- 



Nequicquam patrias tentsisti lubricus artes. Vixe. 
Euripides speaks of the slippery deceits of the Thessalians. Demosthenes 
(Olynth. i. p. 4. ex edit. Wolf.) says, svta fa tcav Bst'taXuip' fcwfa yap aftigafiLtp 
1JV Stj rcov ^(jsi, xM atst rtaav av^pwrtofrj. *' Philip was further distressed by 
the insurrections of the Thessalians, a people fsuthless by nature, at all times, 
to all men." 
* Diodor. p. 484. 

VOL. IV. T 
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Philip ^tfa his whole army. The Macedomans, though less 
numeroas, did not decline the engagement. At the first charge 
the Phocians gave way, and retreated towards the neighbour- 
ing mountains. Philip ordered his men to pursue in their 
ranks. It was then that the Phocians really began the battle. 
Onomarchus foreseeing that the Macedonians would follow in 
close order, had posted a detachment on the summit of the 
precipice, who were ready, on a given signal, to roll down 
fragments of rock, and stones of an enormous size, on the 
embattled phalanx. This was the only mode of attack for 
which the Macedonians were not prepared. The line of march 
in which the moment before they proceeded with such firmness 
and confidence, was converted into a dreadful scene of carnage 
and ruin. Before they recovered from their consternation, the 
flying Phocians, who had decoyed them into this ambush, re- 
turned to the charge. Philip, however, rallied his men: and 
while Onomarchus hesitated to advance, drew them ofi* in good 
order, saying that they did not retreat through fear, but re- 
tired like rams, in order to strike with more impetuous vi- 
gour.* 

Onomar- '^'^^^ saying was finally justified, although the 

chu8 defeat. Phocians and Lycophron first enjoyed, a short 
e an n. ^im^pi^^ rpj^^ tyrant established himself, as he 
thought, securely, in his native city; the Phocians reinforced 
by their Tbessalian allies, again invaded Boeotia, assaulted 
and took Coronsea, and dreadfully alarmed the Thebans, by 
the devastations committed in the very centre of their territo- 
ry. But the time of vengeance arrived. Philip, having re- 
cruited his army, returned into Thessaly. The unsteady par- 
tisans of Lycophron, had they determined to share his danger, 
would have proved unable to support his cause. A considera- 
ble portion of the Thessalians received the king of Macedon 
as their deliverer. Onomarchus was thus obliged to withdraw 
his forces from Bo&otia. At the head of twenty thousand foot 
and five hundred horse, he marched to the defence of Lyco- 

* Polyxen. Stratajf. 1. ii. c. zziii. Diodor. L xyi. 34. & seqq. 
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phron, and was met by the enemy, still more numerous, on 
the level coast of Magnesia. To remind his soldiers that they 
fought in tiM cause of Delphi and of Heaven, Philip crowned 
their heads with the laurel consecrated to Apollo, and adorned 
his ensigns, and standards with the emblems and attributes of 
that divinity.* Their onset was impetuous and fierce, and 
their valour, animated by enthusiasm, rendered them irresisti- 
ble^ though the enemy, conscious of guilt, fought with the fury 
of despair. Three thousand Thessalian cavalry, who had 
signally contributed to the victory of Philip, rendered the pur- 
suit bloody and destructive; while the Phocians, having 
thrown away their armour, fled towards the sea, allured by 
the sight of the Athenian fleet under Chares, which was re« 
turning from the Chersonesus. That commander seems not 
to have made any attempt to protect them. Above six thou- 
sand perished in the battle, or in the pursuit. The body of 
Onomarchus was found among the slain \ Philip ordered it to 
be hung on a gibbet, as a mark of peculiar infamy ; the rest 
were thrown into the sea, as unworthy, by their impious sac- 
rilege, of the rites of funeral. Three thousand were taken 
alive; but it is not absolutely certain whether they were 
drowned, or reduced into captivity ; though the latter opinion 
is the more probable.f 

* Justin. 1. viii. 2. 

« 

f The leaving such a circumstance at all doubtful^ is very dishonourable 
to the accuracy of Diodorus. His words are «cXo$ dc^ fov ^axttav xa$ 

<xp£/ua<ycy, fowj hi a9iXov$ 'wj '«po(nyxov$ xa/tntovHiOi* Literally, **At length 
above six thousand of the Phocians and mercenaries were, on the one hand, 
taken up deadj among whom was the general. Not less than three thousand 
were, on the other hand, taken prisoners. Philip hung up Onomarchus, and 
threw the rest into the sea, as guilty of sacrilege." The learned reader will per- 
ceive, that I have given the full force of the word wni^tBfiawi and from the 
precise and distinctive force of the particles fuv and $«, which separate the 
two first clauses of the text, I am of opinion that the f ov; aXXov$ can apply on- 
ly to the rMt of those who were taken up dead. There is nothing detenninate 
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Philip's de- '^ ought be expected that such a decisive blow 
•isrns should have proved fatal to the Phocians. But 

^nthas Philipf who had conquered them in HhcAsaljr, durst 
rad Byzan- not pursue his advantages by invading Phocis ; 
well knowing that an attempt to pass the straits 
of ThermopyliB would alarm not only his enemies but his allies. 
It was his interest to perpetuate dissensions in Greece. For 
that reason he fomented the discord that reigned among the 
states of Peloponnesus ; and though he had punished the ob- 
noxious Phocians, be was unwilling to terminate a war which 
diverted the public attention from watching too studiously his 
own ambitious designs. His victory over an odious enemy 
extended his just renown. He secured the dominion of Thes- 
saly, by planting garrisons in Pherie, PegassB, and Magnesia* 
His army was ready to march towards Greece on the first 
Cftvourable opportunity ; but till this should arrive, he rejoiced 
to see both divisions of that country involved in hostilities, 
which allowed him to accomplish unmolested, his lesser pre- 
paratory purposes. He had long deceived the Olynthians by 
good offices and promises, but now began to throw off the 
mask, and to show that he meant to be their master. He ac- 
tually applied to Kersobleptes, whom he detached from the 
interest of Athens $ and having raised him on the ruins of the 
neighbouring chieftains of Thrace, thereby obtained his confi- 
dence, and waited an occasion to destroy him witii security ."^ 
The dominions of that prince opened the way to Byzantium, 
the possession of which must have early tempted the ambition 
of Philip, who knew so well to estimate the importance of its 
situation both in commerce and in war. He began to discover 
his designs against Byzantium by attacking the fortress of 
Hersum, a place so called from the neighbouring temple of 
Juno, which formed its principal ornament. The town of 
Heneum was small, and in itself unimportant; its harbour 

to be learned from the word xattTtoiffiaiv, which signifies barely to plunge into 
the sea. 
* Justin, 1. viii, 3. Demost, Ofynth. 2 and 3. 
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was dangerous and deceitful ; but being situate contiguous to 
Byzantium, it served as an outwork and defence to that rich 
and populous city*'*!' 

The Athenians had sufficient penetration to discern the drift , 
of those enterprises. They formed an alliance with the re- 
public of Olynthus; they warned Kersobleptes of his danger; 
they voted a numerous fleet to sail to the defence of Henenm, 
or rather of Byzantium, with which, though rendered inde* 
pendent of Athens by the social war, they still carried on a 
lucrative commerce. But these spirited exertions were not of 
long continuance. Philip's wound at Methone, together with 
the continual labour and fatigue to which he had afterwards 
submitted, threw him into a dangerous malady. The report 
of his sickness was, before it reached Athens, magnified into 
his death. The Athenians rejoiced in so seasonable a deliver- 
ance, and laying aside their naval preparations, bent their 
principal attentioti to the sacred war.f 

That unhappy contest was renewed by Phayllus, ^^^ pj^^ 
the last surviving brother of Philomelus and Ono- cUui orsa. 
marchus. As his cause became more desperate, continued 
Phayllus availed himself to the utmost of tlie only *>y PhayUua. 
resource which was left him. Having converted cvui.i! 
into ready money the most precious dedications of ^' ^- ^^2. 
Delphi, he doubled the pay of his mercenaries. This extraor- 
dinary encouragement brought new adventurers to his stand- 
ard, and soon rendered his army equal to that of either of his 
predecessors. The fugitive Thessalians, assembled in a body 
by Lycophron, entered into his pay. By means of the Delphic 
treasure, he acquired, likewise, the public assistance of a thou- 
sand Lacedaemonians, two thousand Achdeans, five thousand 
Athenian foot, with four hundred cavalry. These powerful 
reinforcements enabled the Phocians to take the field with a 
good prospect of success, and rendered those who had so lately 
been the objects of pity, again formidable to their enemies.:^ 

* Justin. 1. viii. 3. Demost Olyntb. 2 and 3. f Idem, ubi supra. 

tDiodor. p. 437. 
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Philip in PhUip, meanwhile, had recovered from his in- 

order to disposition. The votes and preparations of the 
^m^^ Athenians had taught him that his designs could no 

marcheg to- longer be concealed. He was acquainted with the 
mopylx. ^' alliance formed between that republic and Olyn- 
thus. His emissaries gave him intelligence of the 
actual commotions in Greece, where the countenance and as- 
sistance of so many powerful states, abetted the sacrilege of 
the Phocians. The occasion required that he should appear in 
favour of his allies, and in defence of the pious cause which 
he had formerly maintained with so much glory. His trophies 
gained over Onomarchus were still fresh and blooming ; and 
not only the Thebans, Dorians, and Locrians, who were prin* 
cipals in the war, but the sincere votaries of Apollo in every 
quarter of Greece, secretly expected him as their deliverer: 
while his enemies admired his piety and trembled at his va- 
lour ; and as they had been lately amused with the news c^ 
his sickness and death, they would now view with religious 
terror his unexpected appearance at Thermopylae, to assert 
the violated rights of the Delphian temple. Such were the 
hopes and motives on which Philip, at the head of a numerous 
army, directed his march* towards those celebrated straits. 

This mea- ^"^ ^^^ event showed, that on this occasion he 

sure alarms had made a false estimate of the superstition or ti- 
nians, w^ho midity of the Greeks, and particularly had built 
saUtoTher. too much on the patience and indolence of the 
and ^iml Athenians. That people penetrated his designs, 
the straits, jmd determined to oppose them. Under the veU 
of religious zeal, they doubted not that he concealed the de- 
sire to invade and conquer their country; and, on the first 
intelligence of his expedition, their foresight and patriotism 
represented the Macedonians, Tbessalians, and Thebans, pour- 
ing down like a destructive inundation, on Attica and Pelo- 
ponnesus. With an alacrity and ardour, of which there was 
no recent example in their councils, they flew to arms, launch- 

• Diodor. 1. xvi. p. 437. 
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ed their fleet, sailed to Thermopylae, and took possession of 
the straits.* 

Never did Philip meet with a more cruel disap- pj^^. ^ 
pointment, than in being thus anticipated by a tires mdifl- 
people whom he had so often deceived. He retired mJJJi*"^ 
with deep regret, leaving the Phocian war to be 
carried on by the Thebans and their allies. Meanwhile, the 
Athenians placed a guard at Thermopylae $ and, elated by the 
first instance of their success against the Macedonian, called 
an assembly to deliberate on measures proper to restrain his 
ambition. 

This assembly is rendered memorable by the Demosthe- 
first appearance of Demosthenes against Philip, nes' first ap- 

* pearance 

whose measures from this moment he ceased not against 
to watch and to* counteract. Two years before, ^^^V- 
this illustrious orator, whose works have been more praised 
than read, and more read than understood, began, in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age, to appear on the theatre of pub- 
lic life. The Athenians were then involved in the sacred war; 
their northern possessions were continually insulted, plun- 
dered, or conquered by Philip ; yet in this situation of affairs 
the mercenary partisans of that prince, in order to divert the 
public attention from his too aspiring designs, afiected to ex- 
tend their views to Asia, and to be alarmed by the motions of 
Artaxerxes Ochus, who was preparing to reduce the rebels of 
Cyprus, Egypt, and Phoenicia. In every assembly of the 
people, the creatures of Philip dwelt, with exaggerated terror^ 
on the naval and military preparations of the Great King, 
which they re]»*esented as certainly destined to revenge the 
recent injuries committed by the Athenian troops, under 
Chares, on the coast of Asia. The trophies of Miltiades, 
Themistocles, and Gimon, were adorned with all the pomp of 
eloquence ; and the Athenians were exhorted to imitate those 
memorable exploits of their ancestors in the Persian war, 

* DeiBosthen. de Falsa Legat sect. ^. 
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which shed a lastre on all the succeeding periods of their 
history. 

Sentiments ^^ ^^^^ popular enthosiasm joined Isocrates the 
of the orator, together with the statesman and general 

AuTenians Phocion, two men whose talents and virtues would 
respecting: have done honour to the most illustrious age of the 
IS pnnce. |.Qp||||||c. Xhe unblemished integrity of Isocrates^ 
flie disinterested poverty of Phocion, afford sufficient proof 
that neither of these great men were corrupted by Macedonian 
gold. But they both perceived that the indolence and un< 
steadiness of Athens were incapable of contending with the un- 
ceasing activity of Philip, and both exhorted their countrymen 
to gain and cultivate the friendship of a prince, against whom 
they could not make war with any reasonable prospect of 
success. 

Those of Isocrates, frarn the most accurate and extensive 

Isocrates in survey of the political history of Greece, discover- 
^ ^^ ' ed that a foreign war alone could heal the domes- 
tic dissensions which reigned in every quarter of that divided 
country ; and, from a thorough knowledge of the inherent de- 
fects in the government of Thebes, Athens, and Sparta, he re- 
garded Macedon as the state, and Philip as the general, best 
entitled, and best qualified, to assume the command of a mili- 
tary expedition into Asia, to revenge ancient wrongs, and to 
deliver the Orecian colonies from the actual oppression of 
Barbarians. On this important subject be addressed a dis- 
course to Philip; he repeatedly insisted on the same topic in 
writings addressed to the Athenistns $ and it is obscurely re- 
lated, that on one occasion he reconciled those hostile powers,* 
and engaged them to concur in this extensive yet rational 
scheme of conquest. 
TK^ ^^^ , The sentiments and views of Demosthenes were 

Fhe pecu- 

liar views of equally different from those of Isocrates and Pho- 
neTappea^ ^^^^ ^^ ^® ^"® hand, and from those of the infa- 

* See the Life of Isocrates, prefixed to my translation of his works. 
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motts hireiiiigs of Pbflip on the other. None knew lo pubHe 
better than he did the corruption and degeneracy 
of bis countrymen ; but he hoped to rouse them from their 
lethargy ; a design^ arduous as it may seem» sometimes ef- 
fected by his elo<)uencey the most powerful^ glowing, and 
sublime, ever employed by man; and which, of all men, he 
had been at most pains to acquire and cultivate^^ His ima* 
gination w;^ filled with the ancient glm'y of the republic ; 
in the ardour of patriotism he forgot the moderatioa of phi^ 
losophy ; and while he sternly maintained the prerogatives and 
pretensions of his country, he would rather have seen Atliens 
defeated at the head Df her allies, than victorious under the 
standard of the Macedonians, or any standard but her own* 
With such sentiments and character, he was naturally a fa- 
vourite of the people, and a warm partisan of popular govern- 
ment; while Phocion, like most men of sense and worth in 
that age, preferred a moderate aristocracy ; and Isocrates was 
inclined to r^ard a well-regulated monarchy as the best of all 
governments.! 

In his first speeches before the assembly, Demosthenes an- 
nounced himself as the minister of the people at large, whom 
he exhorted to awaken from their indolence, and at length to 
assume the direction itf their own affairs. They had been too 
long governed by the incapacity of a few ambitious men, to 
the great detriment and disgrace of the community. First an 
orator at the head of all, under him a genc^ral^ abetted by three 
or four hundred obsequious partisans^ availed themselves of 
the sloth and negligence of a people careless of every thing but 
pleasure, to domineer in the public councils, and to become 
masters of the state* From considerations of their present 
corruption and weakness, as well as of the designs and com- 
imotions of neighbouring powers, be advised them to forsake all 
distant and romantic schemes of ambition: and, instead of 
carrying their arms into remote countries, to prepare for re- 

* Dionys. Halicam. & Plut. de Demost. 
t See his Nicodes, ^vagoras^ &c. 

VOL. IV. 8 
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pelling ihe attacks that might be made against their own do- 
minions : he insisted earnestly on a better regulation of their 
finances, on the retrenching of many superfluous branches of 
expense, and especially on a more equitable repaKition of 
public burdens, in proportion to the fortunes of individuals; 
which, though the income of the state had dwindled to four 
hundred talents, were actually more considerable than at any 
former period. While the rich cheerfully paid their contri- 
butions, the poor must be willing to (wego the burdensome 
gratuities which they derived from the treasury $ and all 
must be ready to take the field in person, that the public 
service might be no longer betrayed, or disgraced, by stran* 
gers and mercenaries.")^ 

His first Subsequent events justified the opinions, and 

Philippic. enforced the counsels of Demosth^ies. The Athe- 
nians were delivered from their ill-grounded fears of Artaxer- 
xes Ochus, when they beheld the preparations of that monarch 
directed against his rebellious subjects* The encroachments 
of Philip became continually more daring and nu»re formida- 
ble; and his recent attempts to seize the straits of Thermopyls 
showed the necessity of opposing him with reunited vigilance 
and vigour. 

In this juncture, so favourable to awakening the activity of 
Athens, Demosthenes mounted the rostrumf before any other 
orator, apologizing for this forwardness in a man not yet thirty 
years of age, by observing, ** That already the usual speakers 
had given their opinions on the subject of Philip ; and that, had 
their advices been useful and practicable, they must have pre- 
cluded the necessity of any further deliberation. First of all, 
Athenians; you ought not to despair,- no! not although your 
affairs seem indeed involved in equal confusion and danger. 
For the same circumstance which is the cau$e.of your past 

* Vid. Oration, de Classibus, & de Ordinand. Republic. 

f 1 have used that word, because adopted in our language to express the 
j3j;fta, that is the pulpit or galleiy, appropriated to the speakers in the Athe- 
nian assembly. 
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misfortimes^ ought to furnish the source of your present hope* 
What is that ? Your own negligence and sloth, not the power 
of your enemies, hav« disordered the state. Had your distress 
arisen, notwithstanding your utmost care to prevent it, there 
would tiien be little hope of relief; but since it is occasioned 
by your own misconduct, you need only repair your errors, in 
order to retrieve your affairs. Considering the weakness of 
Athens, thus despoiled of her dominions, and the strength of 
Philip, which has increased immoderately at our expense, 
should you think him a formidable enemy, you doubtless tiiink 
aright. Yet reflect, Athenians! that there was a time when 
we possessed Pydna, Potidsea, Methone, and all the surround- 
ing territory; that the nations in that neighbourhood, now 
subject to Philip, were then independent, and preferred the 
alliance of Athens to that of Macedon. In the infancy of his 
fortune, had Philip reasoned, timidly as we do now, * How 
shall I, destitute of allies, attack the AtheniiMas, whose garri- 
sons command my frontier?' he would not have engaged in 
those enterprises which have been crowned with such signal 
success, nor raised his kingdom to such an unexampled pitch 
of grandeur. No, Athenians ! he knew well, that towns and 
fortresses are but prizes of skill and valour"^ proposed to the 
combatants, and belong of right to the conqueror; that the 
dominions of the absent are seized by those who take the field, 
and the possessions of the negligent and slothful become the 
rewards of vigilance and vigour. Guided by these maxims 
he has subdued and governs all ; holding some communities by 
right of conquest, and others under the title of allies; for 
allies no prince nor state caii want, who are not wanting to 
themselves. But should you, Athenians ! imitate the example 
of Philip, and at length, rousing from your lethargy, apply 

oTitovf a t^a x*^*^ odXa t'ov ^oXe/iou xicfisvoi bv fiid^. In ancient times the 
figure had more force as well as dignity; because at the Olympic and other 
sacred games, the spectators were used to behold the prizes proposed to the 
lictorsy xtcfjLsva sv fictfu, exposed in the middle of the field, to excite their 
emulfttion and ardour. See vol. L c. v. 
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serfoudy to your intoresty you woidd is^peedily rooover tliose 
advantages which your negligence only has lost. ^ Faroimbie 
occasions will yet occur ; for you must not unagine that Philip^ 
like a god, holds his prosperity for evcar fixed and immutable^* 
N09 Athenians ! there are who hate him, who fear him^ who 
envy him, even among those seemingly the most devoted to 
his cause. These ar^ universal passions, from which tiie 
allies of Mac^edon are not, surely, exempted* They have 
hitherto concealed them, finding no resource in you $ but 4t 
depends on your councils to call them into action. When^ 
therefore, O my countrymen ! when will you exert your vi-r 
gour? when roused by some event — when urged by some 
necessity-^What can be more urgent than the present junc- 
ture ? To freemen, the most necessary of all motives is the 
shame of misconduct. Or say, will it still be your sole busi- 
ness to saunter in the public place, inquiring after news? 
What can be more new, than that a Macedonian should con- 
quer Athens, and enslave Greece i Is Philip dead ? No, but 
in great danger. How are you concerned in these rumours I 
What matters it to you whether he is sick or dead, since, if 
you thus manage your affairs, your folly will soon raise up 
another Philip ?"f 

Measures After this animated remonstrance, Demosthenes 

proposed proposes a plan of operations calculated chiefly for 
thenes^OT' defence. ^The Athenians, he observes, were not 
Fm"^^ yet prepared to meet Philip in the field. They 
must begin by protecting 0]yntiius,.and tiie Cb^- 
sonestts, from his incursions. For this purpose, it was neces- 

* The original is inimitable.: /i^ yof 'us 9eA» vOfuSit* ixewctt fa itofxirfa 
HeHtjytvM Ttpt^ftata oAflwarcu Join the va and the fCpayfiu^a, the artide 
and the substantive, and the charm will be dissolved. 

f The sense indeed of that period, but neither its f(»ce nor it» harmony, 
can be translated. Tsdvfjxs $i%c7</to$; ov fjui 6<a! oxx' ooe^cmc tiBs 'vfiw 
diof cpet; xa* yap of ovVo$ f « rto^, taxti^i 'vfuvi 'tttfiw ^iKtHftfi/ Jtwij^tte, 
mt rttp cvtia Hpo^sx^tt «*(»$ ttpayfiaat top vcw ov6e yap ov'fof Hofa tfjv 
*€9mfcv p*i»fMpf ti(fwtoy tit^i^t^ai, 'o(fo» rtapa tip^ *v^tipm tt / m X t*g». 
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sary to raise a body of two tbonsand men light armed, and an 
adequate proportion, of cayalry, which were to be transported, 
under a proper convoy (as Philip had his fleet,) with all 
expedition to the isles of Lemnos, Thasos, und Sciathos, con- 
tiguous to the coast of Macedon*' Conveniently posted in 
those islands, where they would enjoy necessaries in abun- 
dance, the Athenian troops might avail themselves of every 
favourable incident, to appear at the first summons of their 
allies, and either to repel the inroads of the Macedonians, or 
to harass the extended, and, in many parts, defenceless terri- , 
tory of that people. Meanwhile, preparations would be made 
at home for carrying on the war in due^me, with more 
numerous forces, and with greater ^cacy. Such moderate 
proposals prove that Demosthenes well understood the genius 
of his countrymen. He required, that only the fourth part ii 
the troops should consist of Athenian citizens i and the imme- 
diate supplies were to amount only te ninety talents. He 
knew that hi^er demands would alarm their indolence and 
love of pleasure; and so fatally were they sunk in the idle 
amusements of the city, that it is probable the small armament 
proposed did not actually set sail ; it is certain that no future 
preparations were made adequate to the public service. 

The profound policy of Philip fostered the supine 
negligence of his enemies. For more than two fects to ky 
years after his retreat from Thermopylae, that *«ide hi« 
crafty prince much confined himself to his domin- ^ 

ions, and chiefly to his capital, anxious to dissipate the 
clamour occasioned by his too great precipitation to sdze the 
gates of Greece. In that interval, he indeed made an expedi- 
tion to chastise the rebellious spirit of the Thessalians. But 
the greatest part of his time was spent at Pella, jj.^ occuna- 
and addicted to the arts of peace, which he judged tion during 
with skill, and encouraged with munificence. That dencfat*^ 
favourite city was adorned with temples, theatres, Pelia. 
and porticos. The most ingenious artists of Greece &'349. 
were summoned by liberal rewards, to the court 
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of Macedon ;* and men of talents and genius^f who were too 
often exposed to envy and persecution in the former country^ 
were received with open arms by a prince, who, amidst the 
tumult of war, assiduously cultivated the studies of literature 
and eloquence* In his domestic government, Philip adminis- 
tered justice with impartiality, listened with condescension to 
the complaints of his meanest subjects, and disdaining the 
ceremonious and forbidding pomp of tyranny, maintained an 
intercourse of visits and entertainments with his courtiers and 

generals4 
. . In a prince so respectably employed, it is difficult 

to coi^eive the odious and detestable vices with 
which Philip is upbraided by Demosthenes ||| yet the brief 
descriptions^ occasionally sketched by the orator, are filled up 
by an ancient historian, who represents the infamies of the 
life of Philip in language well fitted to arraign the horrors of 
Nero or Heliogabalus. Could we believe the acriifiony$ of 
Theopompus of Chios, a scholar of Isocrates, who flourished 
in the age of Alexander, Philip sullied his great actions by the 
most enormous and detestable crimes. Alike avalricious and 
prodigal, the wesdth which he had amassed by injustice and 
rapacity, he dissipated in the most flagitious gratifications, 
and in company with the meanest and most worthless of nmn- 
kind. His companions were chosen promiscuously from Mace- 
donians and Greeks, and especially from Thessalians, the 
most profligate of the Greeks, and were admitted to. his famili- 
arity and friendship in proportion to their proficiency in the 
most odious and unnatural abominations^ that ever polluted 

* Justin. 1. viii. c. 3. 

f Among other Greeks who lived at Philip's' court were, Leosthenes, the 
orator, Neoptolemus the poet, Aristodemus and Satyrus, celebrated player^. 
JEschin. & Demosthen. passim. 

i Plut. in Apopth. & in Demosthen. & Alexand. 

II Yid. Demosthen. ex edit. Wolf. pp. 5, S, 48, 66, &c. 

§ Com. Nep. in Alcibiad. 

^ The epithets given them by Theopolnpus are^ B$cM)po(, abomnabiles ; 
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the worst men in the most corrupt ages of the world- We 
musty doubtless, make allowances for the gall of a writer; 
noted to a proverb for severity. Yet there is sufficient col- 
lateral evidence that Philip's strong propensity to low wit, 
obscenity, and drunkenness, rendered him a prey to buffoons, 
and parasites, and flatterers, and all the worthless retinue of 
intemperance and folly. These disgraceful associates of the 
prince, formed in time of war, a regimient apart, of about 
eight hundred men, whose gradual waste was continually re- 
cruited by new members, who either were, or soon became 
worthy of the oldf for, as we shall soon have occasion to 
relate, the whole band were alike cowardly and profligate. 

But in. whatever manner Philip employed his 
private hours, he at no time lost sight of those 
great principles of policy which regulated his public adminis- 
tration. Under pretence of wanting money to supply the 
expense of his buildings, and other public works, he employed 

and ^j'Ofpot; the last w^ordis composed of xa, vfi^de, and tavpoi, taunut 
and translated inaegnitur mentuUUus, which corresponds to the enorrmtaa mem* 
brorum of the Augustan historians. The following description of the friends 
of Philip is too indecent for modem language : ** Horum enim quldam' jam 
viri barbam indentidem radebant, & vellebantur: alii vero barbati citra 
pudorem vicissim se impudicabant, stupris intercutibus se flagitantes ; reg^ 
vero duo rel tres circumducebantur qui paterentur mulidl>ria, & eandem 
operam navarent 9jio8 subagitantes. Quamobrem illos jure aliquis non amicos 
regis^ sed arnicas esse credidisset, nee milites sed prostibula nuncupasset» 
ingenio quidem & natura sang^inarios, moribus autem virilia scorta," &c. 
This passage is quoted from the forty-ninth book of Theopompus. In his 
twenty-sixth book he speaks to the same purpose : *< Philippum cum Thes- 
salos intemperantes esse, ac lascivix petulantisque vitx prospiceret, eorum 
conventus ac contubemia instituisse ; iisque uti placeret modis omnibus fuisse 
conatum, cum illis saltasse, commissatum fuisse, cuivis libidini se ac nequijtix 
tradidisse." A mistaken passage of Diodorus has made some learned men 
doubt the authenticity of these descriptions. Diodorus (1. xvi. sect. 3.) says, 
that Theopompus ysyfto^tvob oxta ^t^Kovi rtpoj t'otj Ttsvtijxwtaf «J 'u>v Ttsvts 
itafKdVWflt ; ** had written the history of Philip in fifty-eight books, five of 
which diifer in style from the rest.*' Were we therefore to suppose the five 
last books spurious (for that is the inference which has been drawn,) the 
observations of Diodorus would not at aU affect the passages above cited. - 
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an expedient which is well known in latter times^ and which 
has been carried to such excess as threatens the safety of 
tliose governments, which it was intended to uphold. The 
letting loose of the Delphic treasures had diffiised near a million 
sterling over Greece.'*' The unsettled state of that country 
rendered those who had acquired wealth very uncertain of 
enjoying it. With the rich and avaricious, Philip employed 
proper agents to take upf money at high interest, which pro- 
cured him two advantages of a very important kind, the 
attaching to his government and person a numerous and 
powerful band of creditors; and the enabling him to pay, 
ukider the title of debts, and therefore without suspicion, the 
various pensions and gratuities by which he maintained his 
influence among the orators and leading men in the8ev^*al 
republics. 

* The sacred war lasted ten years, and cost the Phocians ten thousand 
talents, near two millions ; it had already lasted five years and may be suppos- 
ed to have cost near the half of that sum. Diodor. 1. zvi. p. 453. He says, 
that the g^ld and silver dedications (which were coined into money,) 
^vfttpSaXksw ta fivpca faXcu/fa "exceeded ten thousand talents;" a prodigious 
sum (considering the relative value of money in those days,) of which the 
sudden diffusion could not fsul to produce most important consequences. 

f Justin, viii. 3. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

M'egligeiice and licentionsness of the Mhenian$.^-^PkUip^8 in- 
trigue/s in Evbosa. — Phodon defeats the Macedonians and En*- 
bceans. — Philip invades the Olynthian Territory. — Demosthe^ 
nes* Orations in favour of the Olynthians. — Expedition of 
Ckares.-^Philip takes OlyrUhus.'^-Celebraies the Festival of 
the JHuses at Diunu-^Commits naval Depredations on Jlttitxu 
— Sis Embassy to Mhens. — The Athenian Embassy to Philip. 
— Character of the Ambassadors. — Their Conference with Oi£ 
EUng.'-^Differently reported to the Senate and Assembly."^ 
Philip's Omquests in Thracc^-^The Phodan ff^ar. — ^egoda^ 
tions. — PkUip^s Intrigues. — Decree of the Amphictyons against 
Phods.' — Executed by Philip.^'-Maoedon acknowledged the 
prindpal Member of the Amphictyonic Council. 

The Athenians^ deceived by the inactivity of Nerfigence 
the king of Macedon, indulged themselves, .without aAdlicen* 
reserve, in their favourite amusements. Their the Atheni- 
confederates, the Phocians, were abandoned; the ^^' 
war with JPhilip, in which they might well have cvu!*! 
considered tliemselves as principals, was neglected. ^' ^- ^^^ 
Magistrates and people seemed solely attentive to regulate 
publio festivals and processions, and to ascertain the disputed 
merits of dramatic poets and performers. The fund originally 
intended for the exigencies of war, had already been appro* 
priated to the theatre; and a law was now enacted, on the 
Biotion of Eubulua, an artful flatterer of the multitude, ren«- 
dering it a capital crime to propose any change in this unexam- 
pled and most whimsical destination. It was in vain for 
Dfemosthenes to resist the popular torrent. He was opposed 
and overwhelmed by Eubulus and Demades, the latter of 
vol.. IV. 9 
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whom, with talents that might have adorned his country, con- 
descended to sell its interests to the public enemy. 

Bom in the lowest condition of life, Demades 
Demades. retained the vices of his birth ; and always dis- 
covered that sordid spirit, and weltered in those 
brutal excesses, which betray the want of early culture. Yet 
the acuteness of his apprehension, the strength of his reason 
and memory, and above all, the bold and copious flow of his 
unpremeditated eloquence, in which he was allowed to excel 
even Demosthenes*' himself, raised him to a conspicuous rank 
in the assembly ; and it being his business, as the hireling of 
Philip, to sail along with the stream of popular frenzy, which 
the patriotism of his rival Endeavoured to struggle with and 
to stem, he enjoyed a free and ample scope for exercising his 
abilities. 

Philip's in- ^^^ people of Athens triumphed in the victory 
trigues in of perfidious demagogues over the wisest and best 
oivmp. of ^heir fellow-citizens, or rather over the laws and 

a%^\a,q constitution of their country, when Philip began to 
play those batteries which he had patiently raised 
with such skill and secrecy. The island of Eubo&a, which be 
called the fetters of Greece, was the first object of his attack* 
Since the expulsion of the Thebans, of which we have formerly 
taken notice, the Athenians had preserved their interest in the 
island where they maintained a small body of troops. The dif- 
ferent cities, however, enjoyed the independent government of 
their own laws; they appointed their own magistrates; they 
sometimes made war against each other ; and separately assu- 
med the prerogatives of free and sovereign states, while they 
all collectively acknowledged their dependence on Athens. 
Such political arrangements made room for the intrigues of 
Philip. He fomented their civil discord ; gained partisans in 
each city ; and at length, under colour of protecting his al- 
lies, landed several Macedonian battalions in the island.f 

* Plutarch, in Demosthen. 

f iEschin. in Ctesiphont. & Demosth. de falsa Legation. & de Pace. 
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Matters were soon disposed to his wish. The uaneer to 
Macedonians were allowed to occupy the most ad- which the 
vantageous posts. The Athenian ^arty exclaimed interest in 
and threatened I but Plutarch, the. leader of that that island 
party, was gained to the interest of Philip, and ed; 
demanded auxiliaries from Athens^ only to betray 
them into the hands of their enemies. Demosthenes, who alone 
penetrated this dark scheme of villany, entreated and conjured 
his countrymen to put no confidence in Plutarch. But he was 
single in his opinion. Those in the confidence of Philip were 
true to their master, and therefore urged the expedition. The 
friends of their country were eager to save the isle of Eubo&a^ 
an^ the capricious multitude, ever in extremes, rushed with as 
much impetuosity to an enterprise intended for their ruin, as 
they had long shown backwardness to engage in every other.^ 
The promptitude and vigour of their preparations much ex- 
ceeded the expectp,tion, and even alarmed the fears, of th^ Msm- 
cedonian faction. But the partisans of Philip had gone too 
far to retreat; nor could they foresee the consequences that 
happened, so contrary to their hopes. The Atlienians, in 
fact, obtained a decisive victory, not by the strength of their 
arms, v^hich was inferior to the enemy's, but through the wise 

choice of a general. 

The consummate prudence of Phocion, who on ^^^^ which 
his arrival in Eubcea, found things in a worse they are 
state than had been represented, risked no chance* j,y Phocion. 
of defeat, and lost no opportunity of advantage*! 
Having chosen a favourable post, which was on all sides sur- 
rounded by broken and uneven ground, he despised the cla- 
mours of his men and the insults of the enemy. The treache- 
rous Plutarch was quickly defeated in a mock battle, in which 
he fell back on the Athenian cavalry, who fled in disorder to 
the camp of Phocion. The Eubceans and Macedonians pur- 
sued with a rash and intemperate ardour 5 and, elated with 
victory, or confident in their superior numbers, prepared to 

• Demosth. de Pace. t Plutarch, in Phocion. 
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assail the camp. The general^ meanwhile, performed a SAcri- 
fice, which he studiously prolonged, either from religion or 
policy, until he beheld the disorder of the assallanti embar-- 
rassed bj the unequal ground, and by their own rashness. He 
He defeats ^^^ Commanded his men to prepare for action, 
the Mace- and sallying rapidly from his entrenchments, in- 
Eubo^^ creased the confusion of the enemy who were re- 
pelled with great slaughter towasds the plain 
which they had at first occupied. The activity of Cleophanes, 
who had rallied and formed the Athenian cavalry, rendered 
the victory complete. The remains of the vanquished- took 
refuge in the fortress of Zeratra, in the northern comer of the 
island, which, being attacked, made a feeble resistance.* The 
garrison surrendered ; but Phocion restored all the Eubceans 
to liberty, lest the people of Athens, inflamed by their popular 
leaders, might treat them with that cruelty, which on a simi- 
lar occasion, they had inflicted on the rebellious citizens of 
Mitylen^.f Having spent a few weeks in settling the affairs 
of the island, he returned in triumph to Athens, his skips 
drawn up in line of battle, their stems crowned with garlands, 
and the rowers keeping time to the sound of martial music. 
His fellow-citizens received him with acclamations of joy ; but 
their imprudence did not allow them to reap the fruits of his 
success. Molossus, an obscure stranger, was appointed, by 
cabal, to command the troops left in the island ; and Philip, 
having renewed his intrigues, carried them on with the same 
dexterity, and met with far better success.:f: 
Oppoute '^ ^^ worthy of attention, that Demosthenes fol- 

bchaviour lowed the standard of Phocion to Eubcea, though 
thenes and ^^ ^^^^ strongly disapproved the expedition. Both 
JEschinesin he and his rival JEschines, of whom we shall soon 
have occasion to speak more fully, served in the 
cavalry. Demosthenes was reproached with being the first 
who deserted his rank, and among the last who returned to 

 Plut. in Phocion. -j- See above, vol. ii. c. xvi. pp. 193, & seqq. 

4 Flat, in Phocion. 
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I 

i sacn the chaorge* iBschines bebared with digtioguished gallantrjr^ 
pon » and bad the honour of hein^ appointed by Phocion to carry 
emkaf home the first iateiligence of the victory."*^ 
iss. E Philip's disappointment in £ub»a only stimula- p}^|; .^ 
actiof ted bis activity. His toils were spread so widely vades the 
its, if all around him^ that when one part failed he could oiynems. 
erer catch his prey in another. The Olyntbians^ against oij^mp. 
pl^ whom he seemed to have long forgott^i his resent-, x, c. 349. 
haoff inent^ were astonished to observe that several of 
idef! their citizens grew rich and great in a manner equally sudden 
[ iffi ' and unaccountable; and that they enlarged their possessions, 
Q(i built stately palaces, and displayed a degi'ee of magnificence 
; T^ and grandeur hitherto unknown in tiieir frugal republic The 
(£ji{ unexpected invasion of Philip revealed the mystery. A con- 
pujj siderable party had grown wealthy by betraying the secrets, 
^Ig. exposing the weakness, and fostering the ill-timed security of 
)s( their country .f Their influence at home had recommended 
fgj. them to Philip, and the wages of their iniquity had increased 
l^ that influence. It would not probably have been difficult to 
\i\ prove their treason, but it seemed dangerous to punish it; and 
jjf the Olynthians wei^ more immediately concerned to repel (he 
]^ open ravages of their territory. In this emergency, ^he Olyn- 
L they trusted not to their domestic forces of ten thiansim- 
l^t thousand foot and one tliausand horse,:|: but sent ^^ ^ 
. an embassy to Athens, inveighing in the strongest Athens. 
. terms against Philip, who had first courted, then deceived, 
and at last invaded and attacked them : and craving assistance 
from the Athenians, in consequence of the alliance formerly 
concluded between the two republics, to defeat the. designs of 
a tyrant equally daring and perfidious. 

Had the people of Athens heartily undertaken g^^^ ^ 
the cause of Olynthus, Philip would have been eX'* parties in 
posed a second time to the danger which he had 

* JEschin. de Maa, Legatione, & Demost, in Hidiam, 
f Demost. Olynth. passim. 
t Xlein€6tti» de falsa Legatione. 
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eluded with so much address in the beginning of his reign* 
Thebes was employed and exhausted in the Phocian war ; the 
grandeur of Sparta had decayed as much as her principles had 
degenerated ; the inferior states extended not their views of 
policy beyond their respective districts. But the Athenians, 
i-ecently successful in Euboea, and reinforced by the strength 
and resentment of such a republic as Olynthus, might have 
still rendered themselves formidable to the public enemy, es- 
pecially as, at this juncture the rebellious humours of the 
Thessalians broke out afresh, and led them capriciously to op- 
pose, with as much eagerness as they had often helped to pro- 
mote, the interest of Macedon. But to compensate these un- 
promising circumstances Philip had many strenuous abettors 
of his power within the walls of Athens and Olynthus ; and 
his garrisons actually commanded the principal posts in Thes- 
saly. Above all, the indolence and vices of his enemies were 
most favourable to his cause. The late success in Eubcea, 
which should have animated a brave and generous people to 
new exertions and dangers, only replunged the Athenians into 
a slothful security. While they enjoyed their theatrical enter- 
tainments, ttieir shows and festivals, and all the ease and 
luxury of a city life, they were little inclined to engage in any 
enterprise that might disturb the tranquil course of their plea- 
sures.. In this disposition they were encouraged by their per- 
fidious demagogues, who strongly exhorted them to beware of 
involving themselves in the danger of Olynthus, or of provok- 
ing the i*esentment of a prince whose power they were unable 
to resist. The orator Demades particularly distinguished his 
ZQal in the Macedonian interest; advising an absolute and 
total rejection of the demands of the Olynthian ambassadors. 
First ora- Demostiienes at length arose, and, as the design 

tion of De- of Calling the assembly had been already explained, 

mosthenes xi» j»xi xi_ a* jj i»i- ' 

in favour of entered immediately on the question under deube- 

the oiyn- ration. " On* many occasions, Athenians ! have 

the gods declared their favour to this state, but 

* I mean not a translation of Demosthenes. The inserting* his speeches 
entire would destroy the humble oniformity of this historical work^ with the 
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neTer more manifestly than in the present juncture. That 
enemies should be raised to Philip, on the confines of his ter- 
ritory, enemies not contemptible in power, and, which is more 
important, so determined on the war, jihat they regard every 
accommod^on in Macedon, first as insidious, next as the de- 
struction of their country, can be ascribed to nothing less than 
the bountiful interposition of Heaven. With every thing else 
on our side, let us not be wanting to ourselves ; let ns not be 
reproached with the unspeakable infamy of throwing away,' 
not only those cities and territories which we inherited from 
our ancestors, but those occasions and alliances offered us by 
fortune and the gods. To insist on the power and greatness 
of Philip belongs not to the present subject. He has become 
great through your supine neglect, and the pei-fidy of traitors 
whom it becomes you to punish. Such topics ai*e not honour- 
able for you : I wave them as superfluous, having matter more 
material to urge. To call the king of Macedon perjured and 
perfidious, without proving my assertions, would be the lan- 
guage of insult and reproach. But his own actions, and not 
my resentment, shall name him ; aiid of these I think it ne- 
cessary to speak for two reasons ; first, that he may appear, 
what he really is, a wicked man^ and, secondly, tliat the 
weak minds who are intimidated by his power and resources, 
may perceive that the artifices to which he owes them, are 
now all exhausted, and that his ruin is at hand. As for my- 
self, Athenians ! I should not only fear but admire Philip, had 
he attained his present height of grandeur by honourable and 
equitable. means. But, after the most serious examination, I 
find, that at first he seduced our simplicity by the flattering 
promise of Amphipolis ; that he next surprised the friendship 
of Olynthus by the deceitful gift of Potidsea ; that, lastly, he 

design of which it would be inconsistent to transcribe what the orator found 
it necessary to say, repeat, and enforce so often. Besides, Demosthenes is 
one of the few Greek writers that has been translated, as the late lifr- Harris 
says, in his Philological Enquiries, by competent persons : Drs. Leland and 
Francis, in England ; Mr. Tourreii and the Abb^ Auger, in French ; and the 
Abb^ Cesarotti, in Italian. 
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enslaved the ThessalianSy under the specious pretence of de- 
livering them from tyrants. In one word^ with what com-" 
munity hath he treated, which hath not experienced his fraud ? 
Which of his confederates hath he not shamelessly betrayed ? 
Can it be expected, then, that those who promoted his eleva- 
tion, because they thought him their friend, will continue to 
support it, when they find him a friend to his own interest 
alone? impossible! When confederacies are formed on the 
principles of common advantage and affection, each member 
shares the toils with alacrity i all persevere : such confedera- 
cies endure. But when wortblessness and lawless ambition 
have raised a single man, the slightest accident overthrows 
the unstable edifice of his grandeur. It is not, no ! Athenians! 
it is not possible to found a lasting power on treacheiy, fraud, 
and perjury. These may succeed for a while: but time re- 
veals their weakness. For, as in a house, a ship, and in struc- 
tures of every kind, the foundation and lower parts should be 
firm and solid, so the grounds and principles of action should 
be just and true. But such qualities belong not to tlie actions 
of PhiUp.* 

^< I am of opinion, then, that fearless of consequences, you 
ought to assist Olynthus with the utmost celerity and vigour, 
and to despatch an embassy to the Thessalians, to inflame 
their hostility. But take care, Athenians ! that your ardour 

* The important^ though trite proverb, that in public as weU as in private 
transactions, " honesty is the best policy," was never expressed, perhaps, 
with such (Ugnity, as in the following words of Demosthenes : *<ytav fuv yap 
\9^ iwotai fa rC^nsyftata (fv^ijt, xtu fta<si fa Wa tfVju^ropij fot; ftcf £;t<>v<T6 f ov 

*ofav 6s tx ftXtovtiuki tii, 'wortcp ovfof, lix^eiji, *9j rtpttfc fCpo^dCrj, sac fiixpop 
ftt(u<Sfia *a^avf a ajvixO'^tLOty xai* hw3M0i%^ ov yap t^t, m ai/$pe$ ABijvaiot, a5c- 
xovff a xou> tttwpxowita xav '^ivio/isvovf ^afMv tfctfauw xtt^aoLoSati' oXXa fa 
foMbvfa tii fuv 'oftai, xai> Spazw ^poyoy, avtix^* xtu 6^oBpa yt 9jv$i]gtv ijit> 
f at{ c>j<iOftv, av tvxt^i* f u ;)^paiHi>t 6b ^<4paf m, xtu m^^ (wta »af of pt^* utCTtift 
yap oi/xvoif oififu, xat rtXoujv, xtu f wf qMmp ton towvtiMf fa xatuSiv tojj^vpof af a 
iviKu dc», ov f «o xa» f cov n^nav f a$ opj^af x<u fa; t)«odf 0ci$ oAafim xtu ^isjpMii 
ttMu mpoavjxec* f ovf o ht cvx cvt vw sv f ot( «£^«pa'y/M«'Ofr$ ^tjucwwu Demosthen. 

Olynth. i. or Olyntb. ii. p. 7tb, in the common but inconrect edition of Wol- 
fius. 
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evaporate not in mere resolutions and decrees. Be ready to 
pay your contributions ; prepare to take the field ; show your- 
selves in earnest, and you will soon discover not only the hol- 
low faith of the allies of Philip^ but the internal and concealed 
infirmity of Macedon itself. That kingdom has emerged from 
obscurity amidst the contests of neighbouring states, during 
which the smallest weight, put into either scale, is sufficient 
to incline the balance* But, in itself, Macedon is inconsidera- 
ble and weak, and its real weakness is increased by the splen- 
did but ruinous expeditions of Philip. For the king and his 
subjects are actuated by very diflTerent sentiments. Domineer- 
ed by ambition, he disregards ease and safety ; but his sub- 
jects, who individually have, little share in the glory of his 
conquests, are indignant, that, for the sake of one man, they 
should be harassed by continual warfare, and withdrawn from 
those occupations and pursuits, which afford the comfoi*ts and 
happiness of private life. On the great body of his people, 
Philip, therefore, can have no reliance $ nor, whatever may be 
said of their valour and discipline, can he depend more on his 
mercenaries. For I am informed^ by a man of undoubted ve- 
racity, who has just arrived from Macedon, that none of 
Philip's guards, even those whom he treats with the affection- 
ate, but deceitful names of Companions, and fellow-soldiers^ 
can merit his esteem, without incurring his hatred and perse- 
cution. Such is the intolerable jealousy, such the malignant 
envy, which crq|pis the other odious vices of this monster, 
who, defying every sentiment of virtue and decency, drives 
from his presence all who shudder, all who are disgusted, at 
the most unnatural enormities i and whose court is continually 
crowded by buffoons, parasites, obscene poets and drunkards ; 
wretches who, when drunk, will dance, but such dances'^ as 
modesty dare not name. Slight and trivial as these matters^ 
may to some appear, they exhibit the worthlessness of Philip, 

* The «opd(iX(<r/M>;. Demosth^ p. 8. Vid. Schbl. ad Aristoph. in Nubid. 
From the description above given of Athenian mtoners, it appears that De- 
mosthenes' delicacy was merely complimental. 

vol. IV. • * XO • 
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and announce the infelicity which awaits him. The danger- 
ous defects of his character are hid in the blaze of prosperity ;* 
but when misfortune happens^ his native deformity will ap- 
pear. For it is easy to prove that, as in the bodily frame, 
men, during the season of health, are insensible of what is 
weak and disordered in their constitutions, which imperfec- 
tions are immediately felt on the first approach of sickness ; 
so the glory of foreign conquest conceals the vices and de- 
fects of republics and monarchies i but let calamity happen, 
let the war be carried to their frontiers, and those hitherto la- 
tent evils immediately become manifest. 

<< If there is a man among you, Athenians ! who thinks that 
Philip is a formidable enemy, because he is fortunate, I agree 
with that man. Fortunef has a mighty influence, or rather 
Fortune alone domineers in human affairs. Yet could you be 
persuaded to do but the smallest part of your duty, I would 
greatly prefer your fortune to Philip's; for you, surely, have 
better reason to trust in tlie assistadce of Heaven. But we 
remain, I think, inactive, hesitating, delaying, and deliberat- 
ing, while our enemy takes the field, braving seasons and 
dangers, and neglecting no opportunity of advantage. And if 
the indolent and careless are abandoned by their best friends, 
can we expect that the gods, however favourable, should assist 
us, if we will not help ourselves V* 

The extra- '^^^ people of Athens animated to their duty, on 
▼agantex- the One h^nd, by Demosthenes, |^nd seduced on 
Chares!*^ the other, by the hirelings of Philip:]: and their 
own deceitful passions, imprudently steered a mid- 
dle course, which in public affairs, is often the most dangerous. 
Convinced that the preservation of Olynthus was the best safe- 
guard of Attica, yet unwilling to tear themselves from their 
beloved pleasures, they determined to send Chares, with a 

* Secundae res mire sunt vitiis obtentui. Sallust. 

f From what is said below, it appears that, by Fortune, Demosthenes here 
means the dispensations of Providence ; and by good Fortune, the fisivour of 
Heaven. 

t Philochorus in Dionys. Bpist. ad Ammonium. 
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fleet and two thousand mercenaries, to the assistance of their 
allies* This commander, who was the idol of the maltitude^ 
but the disgrace of his country and of his profession,^ showed 
no solicitude to protect the dependencies of Olynthus, which 
successively submitted to the Macedonian arms. To gratify 
the rapacity of his troops, he made a descent on the fertile 
coast of Paliene, where, falling in with eight hundred men 
commanded by Audaeus, called the friends of Philip, he ob- 
tained over tho^e contemptible cowards an easy and ludicrous 
victory, which served only to amuse the comic poets of the 
times. Having gained this advantage. Chares became un- 
willing to try his fortune in any severer conflict;, and disdain- 
ing, as he affected, to follow the motions of Philip, returned 
home, and celebrated his triumph over the vain, boastful, and 
voluptuous Audseus;! not, howeyer, with the spoils of the 
vanquished, but with the sum of sixty talents, which he had 
extorted from the Phocians, who were actually in alliance 
with Athens.:): 

The thoughtless multitude, who judged of the phiUpbe- 
expedition of Chares by the expensive pomp with, sieges oiyn- 
which he entertained them at his return, talked * "** 
extravagantly of invading Macedon, and chastising the inso^ 
lence of Philip,|| when a second embassy arrived from Olyn- 
thus. The inhabitants of this place had been shut up within 
their walls 5 they had lost Stagyra, Miciberna, Torone, cities 
of considerable strength, besides many inferior towns, which, 
on the first appearance of Philip, were forward to receive his 
bribes, and to open their gates :§ and this shameful venality, 
in places well provided for defence, made the king of Mace- 
don observe to his generals, that he would thenceforth consi- 
der no fortress as impregnable, which (iould admit a mule 

• Timotheus said of him, ** that he yras litter to carry the baggage, than 
to command an army." Pint, in Apophth. 

f Among his contemporaries he was nicknamed aXsxtfnKov, the cock. 
Athensos. 1. xii. p. 534. 

i Athenxus, I. xii. p. 534. 1) Demosthen. Olynth. ii. 

4 Diodorus, 1. xvi. p. 450. 
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laden wiUi money.* Dejected by continual losses, the Olyn- 
thians turned their thoughts to negociation, that they might 
at least amiise the invader till the arrival of the Athenian 
succours. Philip penetrated their design, and dexterously turn- 
ed their arts against them ; affecting to lend an ear to their 
proposals, but meanwhile continuing his approaches, till, hav- 
ing got within forty stadia of their walls, he declared that of 
two things one was necessary, either they must Jeave Olyn- 
tiius, or he Macedon.f This explicit declaration from an 
enemy, who often flattered to destroy, but who might always' 
be believed when he threatened, convinced the Olynthians of 
what they had long suspected, that their utter ruin was at 
hand. They endeavoured to retard the fatal moment by a 
vigorous sally, in which their cavalry, commanded by Apol- 
lonides, particularly signalijied their valour4 But they were 
repulsed by superior numbers, and obliged to take refuge in 
the city. 

Second em. ^^ ^^^^ posture of affairs, the ambassadors sailed 
baasyto for Athens; and having arrived there, found to 
their utter astonishment, the multitude still en- 
joying the imaginary triumph of Chares. This commander, 
who chiefly owed his credit to the ascendant of superficial 
qualities over the undiscerning folly of the people, was a 
warm and active partisan of democracy, and as such view- 
ed, even by Demosthenes, with too partial eyes. The ora- 
tor, besides, well knew that the irregular, useless, or de- 
structive operations of the Athenian arms, ought not always 
to be charged on the misconduct of the general. The troops 
were always ill paid ; sometimes not paid at all ; and there- 
fore disobedient and mutinous. Instead of submitting to con- 
trol, they often ' controlled their leaders ; their resolutions 
were prompt and ungovernable; when they could not per- 

^ Plutarch, in Phocion. Diodorus, p. 451, relates the matter somewhat 
differently. But he acknowledges that the king of Macedon boasted that he 
had augmented his dominions more by gold than by arms. Diodorus, p. 450* 

t Demosthen. Philipp. iii. t Id. ibid. 
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sHade they threatened ; and compelled even prudent comman- 
ders to measures wild, ruinous, and dishonourable. 

Demosthenes, therefore, who again undertook to ^^ , 
second the demands of OlyQthus, waved all ac- mandsof 
cusation against particular persons. After en- . ^fans^^in 
deavouring to repress the vain confidence of his enforced by 
countrymen, which had been excited by the sup- ^eT""'"^"' 
posed advantages of Chares, and the venal breath 
of corrupt orators, he represents the real and imminent danger 
of theii? allies, which he persuades them to regard as their 
own. The crisis was now arrived ; and if they neglected 
the present opportunity of fulfilling their engagements to 
Olyntlius, they must soon be obliged to meet Philip in At- 
tica. He reminds them of the various occasions, which they 
had already lost, of repelling this rapacious tyrant, this hos- 
tile Barbarian, this mixture of perfidy and violence, for whom 
he cannot find any name sufficiently reproaclifuL <^ But some 
perhaps will say, it is the business of a public speaker to ad- 
vise, not to upbraid. We wish to assist the Olynthians, and 
"we will assist them ^ but inform us how our aid may be ren- 
dered most effectual. Appoint magistrates^ Athenians ! for the 
inspection of your laws| not to enact new laws; theyVre al- 
ready too numerous ; but io repeal those whose ill effects you 
daily experience; I mean the laws respecting the theatrical 
funds (thus openly I declare it,) iind some about tlie soldiery. 
By the first, the soldier's pay is consumed as theatrical ex- 
penses, by the useless and inactive ; the second screen from 
justice the coward who declines the service, and damp the ar- 
dour of the brave who would be ready to take the field. Till 
these laws be repealed, expect not that any man will urge your 
true interest, since his honest zeal must be repaid with de- 
struction." After insisting still further on this delicate and 
dangerous subject, Deniosthenes probably observed displeasure 
and resentment in the coui^tenance of his hearers, and then 
(as his custom was) artfully ^rnihg the discourse : " I spe^ 
thus, not with a view to give offence, for I am not so mad as 
wantonly to ofiend $ but because I think it the duty of ar public 
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speaker to prefer your interest to your pleasure. Such were 
the maxims and conduct (you yourselves know it) of those an- 
cient and illustrious orators whom all unite to praise, but none 
Tenture to imitate $ of the virtuous Aristides, of Nicias, of 
Pericles^ and of him whose name* I bear. • But since minis- 
ters have appeared who dare not address the assembly, till 
they have first consulted you about the counsels which they 
ought to give, who ask, as it were, What shuU I propose ? 
What shall I advise ? In what,' Athenians ! can I do you plea- 
sure ? The sweet draught of flattery has concealed a deadly 
jpoison ; 6ur strength is enervated, our glory tarnished, the 
public beggared and disgraced, while those smooth-tongued 
declaimers have acquired opulence and splendour.f Consider, 
Athenians ! how briefly the conduct of your ancestors may be 
contrasted with your own ; for, if you would pursue the road 
to glory and happiness, yoti need not foreign instructers : it 
will be sufficient to follow the example of those' from whom 
you are descended. The Athenians of former times, whom 
the orators never courted, never treated with that indulgence 
to which you are accustomed, held, with general consent, the 
sovereignty of Greece for sixty-five years 4 deposited above 
ten thousand talents in the citadel ; kept the king of Macedon 
in that submission which a Barbarian owes to Greece; erected 

* Demosthenes, wfap acted such a distinguished part in the Peloponnesian 
war. See above, vol. ii. c. xvii. p. 213, & seqq. 

f It is worthy of observation, that, in this discourse throughout, Demos- 
thenes insists that the people at large enjoyed much less authority in his time 
than in the days of Aristides, &c. All depends, he asserts, on the popular 
orators atid magistrates, ** *ot ^^ixct'cvo/ici/ou" Yet it is well known that since 
the age of Aristides, the govenunnent had become more democratical. De- 
mosthenes himself allows this : the orators^ he says, dare not address the peo- 
ple now with that freedom which they used formerly. — This apparent contra- 
diction shows the nature and tendency of that species of popular government 
which the Greeks called ochlogarchy. — The populace are the slaves of their 
demagogies, and the demagogties of the populace. Instead of liberty, there 
is an interchange of servitude. 

^ Demosthenes' chronology here is not accurate. See above, vol. iii. p. 
34, in the note. 
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many and illustrious trophies of the exploits which their own 
valour had achieved by land and sea ; in a word, are the only 
people on record whose glorious actions transcend the power 
of envy. Thus great in war, their civil administration was 
not less admirable. The stately edifices which they raised, 
the temples which they adorned, the dedications which they 
offered to the gods, will never be excelled in magnificence $ 
but in private life, so exemplary was their moderation, and so 
scrupulous their adherence to the frugal maxims of antiquity, 
that if any of you has examined the house of Aristides or Mil- 
tiades, he will find them undistinguished above the contiguous 
buildings by superior elegance or grandeur. The ambition of 
those illustrious statesmen was to exalt the republic^ not to en- 
rich themselves ;* and this just moderation, accompanied by 
piety and patriotism, raised their country (and no wonder !) 
to ttie height of prosperity. Such was the condition of Athens 
under those sincere and honest men. Is it the same, or nearly 
the same, under the indulgence of our present ministers? I 
wave other topics on which I might enlarge. But you behold 
in what solitude we are left. The Lacedsemonians lost; the 
Thebans harassed by war: no other republic worthy of as- 
piring to the sovereignty. Yet, at this period, when we might 
not only have defended our own possessions, but have become 
the arbiters and umpires of all around us, we have been strip- 
ped of whole provinces $ we have expended fifteen hundred 
talents fruitlessly i we have lost, in time of peace, the alliances 
and advantages which the arms of our ancestors had acquired ; 
and we have raised up and armed a most formidable enemy 
against ourselves. If not, let the man stand forth who can 
show from what other cause Philip has derived his greatness. 
But the miserable condition of our foreign afiairs, is, perhaps, 
compensated. by the happiness of our domestic state, and the 
splendid improvements of our capital. Roads repaired^ walls 

* Privatus illis census erat brevis. 
Commune magnum. Hob. Ode xv. I. ii. 
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whitened, fwmtains and/oUies I* and ihe ^lini8ter8 who have 
procured us those magnificent advantages, pass from poverty 
and meanness to opulence and dignity ; boild private palaces 
which insult the edifices of the public ; grow greater as their 
country becomes less, and gradually rise on its ruins. What 
is the source of this disorder ? It i^, Athenians ! that formerly 
the people did'^^ duty, took the field in person, and thus 
kept ^he magistrates in awe." 

Licentious- The assembly remained insensible to the motives 
Athei^^^^ of interest and honour. Instead of taking the field 
troops un- in person, they sent to Olynthus a body of foreign 
fiijpate^cha^ infantry, amounting to four thousand, with an 
ridemus. hundred and fifty horse, under the command of 
Charidemus. This unworthy general, who was the slave of 
his mercenaries, and of his own detestable passions, gratified 
the rapacity of his troops by ravaging the Macedonian pro- 
vince of Bottifea, on the confines of Chalcis. At length how- 
ever, he threw his forces into Olynthus $ and the besieged, 
encouraged by this reinforcement, hazarded another sally, in 
which they were defeated and ^:epelled with considerable loss. 
The Athenian mercenaries were rendered every day more 
contemptible by their cowardice, and more dangerous by their 
licentiousness. The beastly Charidemus had neither inclina- 
tion nor ability to restrain their irregularities. According to 
his custom, he drank, at every meal, to a scandalous excess; 
his brutality insulted the women of Olynthus; and such wjus 
his impudent and abandoned profligacy, that he demanded of 
the senate, as a reward for his pretended services, a beautiful 
Macedonian youth, then captive in the city.f 
The cause I^ this state of affairs, the Olynthians, a third 

of the oiyn- time, applied to Athens. On tiie present occasion^ 
rousfy sup. JEschines, who afterwards became such an active 

* UifyoA 9KU Xi^pCM. Demosthenes disdained not such a jingle of words 
when it presented itself naturally ; but as it rarely occurs in his works, it is 
plain that he nerer sought for it. 

t Theopomp. apud Athen. 1. x. p. 436. 
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purttsaii of the MaiJidoniati interest,. pto-ti^llu'Iy ported faf 
diitifigttii^ed his zeal «hd bis pfttriotism. The and^Bemos- 
speech of Demosthems, to the same purpose, is ^^i^^^ 
stOI on record. He exhorts and conjures his ciiuntr^meii t6 
send to Olyntirtis an army of citizens, and St the same time* to 
make a dircdnston, by inrading the Macedonian coast Uiilesa 
both be done, the indefatigable industry of Philip would reti^ 
der mther kieffieetuai. ** Have you ev^ considered tiie rap^ 
progress of this prince? He began by takiitg Ampliipolfiii 
tten Pydna, FotUiiea, and Metlion^ ; from thence he p4ure4 
his troops intb Thessaly, and became master <>f Pherss, Pega^ 
ssa, and Magnesia. Then turning towards Thrace, he crvei*-* 
ran provinces, conquered and divided kingdoms, and seated 
himself on the trophies of fidlen crowns and broken scepttt»9. 
I i^peak not of his expedition against the Paeonians and lUy*" 
rians^ into £pirus,--4md where has not ambition cbnducted 
his arms? But why this long enumeration? — To prbve th^ 
important 0[^rtunities which your negligence has lost, and 
the unextinguieihable ardour of an adversary, whose siiccessir^ 
inquests continually bring him nearer to your walls. For 
is there a man in this assembly, who perceives not that ihi 
sufferings of the Olynthians are the forertinners of our own? 
The present corrjuncture calls yoii, as with aloud voice, a^ 
length to rouse from your lethargy, and to i»*6fit by this last 
testimony of the bountiful protection of the godfi(. Another (sr 
not to be expected, after the many which yoii have despised 
and forgotten; I ny forgotten f tor favoarable conjunctures, 
Kke riches, and other gifts of Heaven^ are remembered with 
gratitude, only by those who have understanding to preserve 
and to enjoy tliemu The spendthrift dissipates his thankfulness 
with his wealth i^ and the same imprudent folly renders him 

- * The observation is uiicomii^on» but just: oMm et^», tiapofjuMv sfv,*ofttp 
xfU 9tepc t9j$ ^uHf jJcptffiuiutfMf xtnidifof «'# fitif yap, 'asa oj» it^ Xo^c xat omotn^ 

pufMfTjodtM tiji tvxf! ^^ ;^(i'* Demost* Olynth. iii. Olynth. i. p. 2. ex edit- 
Wolf. 

vol. IV. 11 
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botii miBeraUe fltad ongratefid/' After these hM expostala- 
tions^ or rather reproaches^ he encourages them to rdtBBre- 
Oljnthns, b; observing, that Philip would never have under- 
taken the siege of tiiat place, if he had expected such a vigo- 
rous resistance; especially at a time when his alltes were 
ready -to revolt; when the Thessalians wished to throw of 
the yoke ; when the Thracians and Illyrians hoped to recover 
their freedom. Thus tlie power of Philip, lately represented 
as so formidable, is by no means real and solid; one vigorous 
effort might yet overwhelm him ; and the passion of hope, as 
well as that of fear, is rendered subservient to the purpose of 
the orator^ He again touches on the article of supplies ; but 
with such caution as shows that his former more explicit ob» 
servations had been heard impatiently. '<As to money for 
the expenses of the war (for without money nothing can be 
done^) you possess, Athenians! a military fund exceeding that 
of any other people. But you have unfortunately withdrawn 
it from its original destination^ to which, were it restored, 
there could not be any necessity for extraordinary contribu- 
tions. What! do you propose inform,* that the theatrical 
money should be applied to the uses of the soldiery ? No, sure- 
ly. But I affirm, that soldiers must be raised; that a fund 
has been allotted for their subsistence ; and that, in every well 
regulated community, tliose who are paid by the public, ought 
to serve the public. > To profit of the present conjuncture, we 
must act with vigour and celerity, we must despatch ambassa- 
dors to animate the neighbouring states against Philip; we 
must take the field in person. If war raged on the frontiers 
of this country, with what rapidity would the Macedonians 
march hither ? Why will you throw away a similar opportu- 
' nity ?. Know, that but one alternative remains, to carry the 
war into Macedon, or to receive it in Attica. If Olynthus re- 
sists, we may ravage the territories of Philip ; should that re- 
public be destroyed, who will hinder him from aiming hither? 
The Thebans ! to say nothing too severe, they would rather 

* Such a proposal the Athenians had ahsurdly declared punishable by death. 
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Ktnforce Ul>' aitns. The Phocians! thejr who, withoiil oui^ 
assistance, cannot defend theraselves. ! but be dares not 
come ! It is madness to think that the designs of which he 
already boasts with such bold imprudence, he wili not venture 
to execute, when nothing opposes bis sticcess."* I think it un^ 
necessary to desorile the drflTerence between 4tttackifig Philip 
at home, and waiting for him here. Were you obliged, only 
for one month, to encamp without the \^lls, and to subsist an 
army in the country, your husbandmen would sustain more 
loss than Ims been incurrM by all the former exigencies of the 
war. This would happen, although the enemy kept at a dis^ 
ta&ce ; but at tiie afqiroach and ^entrance of an invader, , what 
devastation must be produced ! Add to this, the insult and 
disgrace, the moi^ ruinous of all losses, to men capable of re»- 
fleetion." 

The arguments of Demosthenes prevailed: an piuiip takes 
embassy was sent into Peloponnesus, to inflame oiynthua. 
the hostility of that country against Philip ; aiid cvui. i! 
it was determined to assist the Olyntiiians with an ^* ^' ^^ 
army of Athenian citizens. But' before this resolution could 
be carried into eflect, Olynthus was no more. The cavalry 
belonging to that place had acted with great spirit against 
the besiegers. As the works were too extensive to be com- 
pletely invested, the Olynthian horsemen made frequent incur^ 
fliionsf into the surrounding territory, where they not only 
supplied themselves with provisions, and forage, but beat up 
the quarters, attacked the advanced posts, and intercepted the 
convoys of the enemy. These advantages were chiefly owing 
to the merit of one man. In the various skirmishes, as well 

* With all his policy, Philip seems to have had the vanity of a Greek, The 
vigour of the original is not to be translated : " Ap 6t tMswa ^i^Hftot, >a6tf%^ 

%a» fMj ^orfificnitB *t»fMc« fj aMjOi f t$ ; a^' tofow w;t* ^oi^astai — r«v 
•fo^ttfaftof fiivfoi w* «m^, £ft 'o vw avounv o^/Kusxavuttf^ *oiMi BxlaXih tavttk 
Bwtfisii, fMi rtpofttfiu" I have used a little freedom with the " wxt ^oKli?(T6*au" 
t Diodor. 1. x^. 53. 
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to in the two general engagements whkb hid. haiipened eince 
the cMomencement of the aiegey PhiKp peirceived that ApoUo- 
nide^y who commanded the enemy's hone^ displayed such 
yalonr and abilities as might long retard» jierbapa altogether 
defeat, the success of bis undertaking. His secret emissaries 
were therefore set to work ; perfidioas elamonrs were sown 
among the populace of Olyothus; ApoUonides was publiclx 
accnsed; and by the malignant practices <rf.traitors» con* 
demned to banishment on a suspicion of treason.^ The 
command of the cavalry was bestowed on Lasthenes and 
Ettthycrates, two wretches who bad sold their country to 
Philip* Having obtained some previous snecessest which had 
been concerted the better to raa^ th^ designs^ they advanced 
against a Macedonian post: carried it at the first onset; 
pursued the flying garrison ; and betrayed their own tro^ 
into an ambush prepared by the enemy. Surrounded on all 
sides, the Olynthians surrendered their arms : and this fatal 
disaster encouraging the Macedonian jmrtisans within the 
walls, soon opened the gates of Olynthustf The conqueror 
f^at^red in. triumph, plundered and demolished the city, and 
dragged the inhabitants into servitude4 Lasthenes, Euthy-' 
^atest and their associates, shared the same, or even a worse 
ffite. Philip is said to have abandoned them to the indignant 
rage of the Macedonian soldiers, who butchered them almost 
before bis eyes. It is certain, that though his mean and Uind 

* pemosth. de falsa Legal. .f Ibid. 

 Four reasons conspired to produce the severe treatment of the .Olyn- 
thians ; — 1. Philip had lost a great niany men in the siege ; ytojOous tuiv 
erf poTMof a>f tv f at$ 'titx^fiaxukti aateSaXtv, Diodor. p. 450. 2. The Olynthians 
had received his natural brothers, Aridxus and Menelaus, accused of treason. 
Justin. 1. viii. g. iU. 3. Philip u'^nted money to carry on his intrigues in 
edier cities; 6tmpftm&ai Bt nayttp^ (seil. OXw9or) smm fov$ cfK>fr»ovvf«i; ttoif*- 

fKUksfwiT tvftofujat. 4. Diodorus immediately tffter ad^s the fourth reason, 
^That he might deter the neighbouring dlies from opposing his measures." 
Piodor. p. 450. 
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ambitioii otbsn employed tceacbery, his josttce or his pride 
alirays detestedthe ^aitor.^ 

The conqaest of CHyntbus put Philip in posses- ^. . 
sion of the region of, Cb$ucis» and the northern tantcon- 
coa^t of the JEgiean sea ; an acquisition of terri- ^^^^ ^' 
tory^ which rendered his dominions on that side phiUp wi^ 
round mi complete. His kingdom was now J^n^seize 
bonnded, on the north by the Thracian possessions Thermopv- 
of Kersobleptesy and on the south by th@ territory HeHe^ont? 
of Fhocis, a province actually comin-ebcaiding the 
straits of Tbermopyl£9» which had formerly belonged to ^ d]f» 
ferent division of Greece. Besides the general motires of 
interest, which prompted him to extend his dominionSf he dis- 
cerned tl^e peculiar importance of acquiring the Tbermopylie 
and the Hellespont,, since tlie former was emphatically styled 
the Gates of Greece, and the latter formed the communication 
between that coqntry and the fertile shores of the Euxine. 
Greece^ exceeding in population the proportion of its extent 
mid fertility, annually drew supplies of com from those 
northern regions. The Athenians, in particular, had settle* 
meiita even in the remote peninsula of Crtm Tartary, fincientiy 
called the Taurica Cbersonnesus, by, means of which they 
purchased and imported the superfluous productions of that 
remote climate.| Their ships could only sail thither by the 
Hellespont ; and should that important strait be reduced under 
the power of an enemy, they must be totally excluded from an 
useful, and even necessary branch of commerce. 

Philip perceived these consequences. It was the p^^^p ^^1^. 
interest of all the Grecian republics to unite in bratesthe 
assisting Kersobleptes and the Fhocians, which {^^ mu^s 
was in other words, to defend the Hellespont and ^^ J^i^^in- 
Thermopylae. The interest of the Macedonian was cniL i! 
diametrically opposite j nor could he expect to ac- ^' ^' ^^• 
complish the great objects of his reign, unless he first ren« 
dered himself master of those important stations. This deli- 

* Demosth. Olynth. iti. sect. 3. f Demoith, in. Leptin.. 
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c«te situation furnished a proper exercise fiir tiie dexterity of 
Philip. After the destruction of Olynthus^ he* celebrated a 
public festival of gratitude and joy> at the neighbouring town 
of Dium ; to which, as at the Olympian and other Grecian 
games, all the republics were promiscuously invited, whether 
friends or enemies.* It appears that several Athenians as- 
sisted at these magnificent entertainments, whidi lasted nine 
days, in honour of the Muses, and which wanted no object of 
elegance or splendour, that either art could produce or wealth 
could purchase. The politeness and condescending affability 
of Philip obliterated the remembrance of his recent severity to 
Olynthus ; and his liberal distribution of the spmls of that un- 
fortunate cityf gained him new friends, and confirmed the at- 
tachment of his old partisans. 

Philip un- Amidst tiiese scenes of rejoicing and festivity, 

expectedly Philip seems not to have forgotten one moment, 
nav^de- ^^^ ^^^ ™®^^ immediate object oC his policy was to 
predations detach tile Athenians frbm the cimse of Phocis and 
Kersobleptes, who were both their allies. For 
this purpose, while he courted individuals with peculiar ad- 
dress, he. det^mined to make the public feel the inconveni^ice 
of the war, the better to prepare them for the insidious pro- 

* Demopth. de faba Legatione, & Diodor. p. 4S1. 

f Both Demosthenes and Diodorus mention an anecdote which does honour 
to Philip, and still more to Satynis the player. Afler dinner, the king, ac- 
cording to his custom, was distributing his presents : amidst the general fes- 
tivity, Sat3rrus alone wore a' sad countenance. The king addressed him 
kindly, and, iii the language of tiie times, desired him to ask a boon. Satyrus 
said, that such presents as others received (cups of gold» &c.) seemed to him 
of little value ;' that he had indeed something to ask, but feared a denial. 
Philip having encouraged him, he proceeded : " Apollophanes of Pydna was 
my friend : at his death, his two daughters, both arrived at & marriageable 
age, were sent to Olynthus, taken captive, and subjebted to all the calamities 
of servitude. These are the presi&nts I request, not with any design unwor- 
thy of their father or myself, but that I may give them such portions as shall 
enable them to marry happily." Apollophanes had been an active opponent,^ 
and even the personal enemy of Philip ; yet this prince g^nted the request 
of Satyrus, and enabled him liberally to provide for the daughters of his 
friend. < ". ' 
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posal of a separate peace. The bad conduct of Chares left the 
sea open, to the Macedonians, who had silently acquired a con- 
siderable naval force. Philip began to attack the Athenians 
ontiieir favourite element. His fleet ravaged their tributarj 
islands of Lenmos and Imbros ; surprised and took a squadroar 
of Athenian vessels, stationed on the southern coast of Eubtea ; 
and, encouraged by these advantages, boldly sailed to Attica, 
made a descent on the shore of Marathon, repelled the Athe- 
nian cavalry, headed by Deotimns, ravaged the territory, and 
carried off the Salaminian galley. From thence the victors 
proceeded to the isle of Salamis, and defeated a considerable 
detachitient commanded by Charidemus. The illustrious tro^ 
phies of Marathon and Salamis were effaced by the insults of 
the Macedonktns, whose fleet returned home in triumph, 
adorned with hostile spoils, and with military and naval 

glory.* 

The activity of Philip seconded his good fortune. ||*g -^^ 
His intrigues were renewed in Eubcea. Under trigu^sgive 
pretence of delivering that island from the tyranny gi*^ po^ses- 
and extortions of Molossus, the Athenian com- ^ubea. 
mander, he landed such a body of troops there, as proved suf- 
ficient, with the assistance of his adherents, to expel the 
Athenians. Such a multiplication of calamities might have 
disgusted that people with the war against Philip, whose hos- 
tUity, directed against them alone, seemed to have ^-^ deceit- 
forgotten the Phocians and Kersobleptes ; when fui embassy 
secret but zealous partisans of Macedon arrived at ^ ^ ^^"^* 
Athens, as ambassadors from Eubtea, commissioned to settle 
amicably all differences between the two countries. They ob- 
served, that Philip had left the island absolutely free and in- 
dependent $ and that> though constrained to take arms in 

* fnthe chronology of these events^ I have followed Dr. Leland. See his 
Life of Phifip, vol U. p. 43. The events themselves are related in the oration 
of Demosthenes commonly intitled the First Philippic, but which the Doctor, 
with great probability, considers as two distinct orations spoken at different 
times. 
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d^nce of his alUes, be was sincerely desfimis of mtldiij^ peace 
with the Athenians. The representations of the Eubcean am* 
Dassadors were enforced by the influence of two Atheniaiuit 
Aristodemas and Neoptolethas^ the first distinguished as a 
player, the second as a player and poet, who having acquired 
fortunes in Macedon, returned to their on^n country, to forward 
the measures of their liberal protector. They lArmed, that the 
king of Macedon earnestly wished to live on good terms witli 
the republic; and the Athenians paid much regard to men 
whose talents were then highly esteemed, and who remitted 
the riches amassed in a foreign country, to purchase lands in 
AtHca, and to supply with alac»*ity the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service. 

In vain ex- Demosthenes saw through these darlc and deep 
posed by artifices ;* but in vain endeavoured to alarm the 
^eneT unsuspecting credulity of his countrymen. On a 
future occasion, after 1^ plot had become mani- 
fest, he upbraids their careless indifl^noe and delusion at 
this important crisis. ** Had you been spectators in the thea- 
tre, and not deliberating on matters of the highest moment, 
you could not have heM*d Neoptolemus with m<Hre indulgence, 
nor me with more resentment."! 

jEschines ^^^^ ^^ ^^ disposition of the assembly, when 

returns vSischincs returned irom his Peloponnesian era- 
ba^ and™' bassy. He had assembled the great council of the 
awakena Arcadians : revealed to thepi the dangerous views 
reLnune^t of Philip, which threatened the liberty of Greece; 
^^nst ai,d^ notwithstanding the powerful opposition of 

Hieronymus, and other Macedonian partisans, had 
engaged that people to approve the patriot seal of Athens, and 
to deliberate on taking arms in tiie common cause. In relating 
the success of his embass^r, he inveighed with great severity 
against those mercenary traitors, who had sold the interests 
of their country to a cruel tyrant. The Greeks had full warn- 

* Demosthen. de Chersoneaoi & de Pace. 
t Demosthen. de Cbenoneao. 
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ing of their danger. The miserable fate of OlTnthuB ought 
ever to be before their eyes. At his return through Pelojpon-* 
nesus, he had beheld a sight sufficient to melt the most obdurate 
heart ; thirty young Olynthians^ of both sexes, driven like a 
herd of cattle, as a present from Philip to some of the unworthy ( 
instruments of his ambition.* 

The susceptible and ever-varying tempw of the ntultitud^ 
was deeply affiscted by the representations of JEschines : the 
pacific advices of Neoptolemus and his associates were for* 
gotten ; war and revenge again echoed through the assembly^ 
At the requisition of iEschines, ambassadors were despatched 
to confirm the hostile resolutions of the Arcadians, and to 
awaken the terror of the neighbouring republics. The Athe<^ 
nian youth were assembled in the temple of Agraulos to sweaif 
irreconcilable hatred against Philip and the Macedonians} 
and the most awful imprecations were denounced against the 
mercenary traitors who co-operated with the public enemyi^ 
This fermentation might at length have purified into strong 
and decisive measures ; and had Philip possessed only an or- 
dinary degree of vigilance, a confederacy might have been yet 
formed in Greece sufficient to repel the Macedonian's arms. 
But that consummate politician thought nottiing done while 
any thing was neglected ; and, as he allowed not the slightest 
opportunity to pass unimproved, he often derived very im- 
portant benefits from seemingly inconsiderable causes. 

An Athenian of the name of Phrynon, a man Dexterity of 
wealthy and powerful, had been attacked, robbed, that piiiwe 

m divertinfir 

and confined, by some Macedonian soldiers, who the storm. 
obliged him to purchase his liberty by a very con- 
siderable ransom.f As this violence had been committed dur*' 
ing the fifteen days of 4ruce tiiat followed the celebration oi 
the Olympic games, Phrynon yery reasonably supposed that 
the king of Macedon, who had long been ambitious <tf obtain- 
ing a place in the Grecian confisderacy, would not abet this 

* Demosthen. de falsa Legatione, sect. 5. 
» t JEschines ^e falsa Legwtione, 

vol. IV. 12 
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act of aggravated impiety. He had therrfore requested his 
countrymen, who at that time prepared to negociate with 
Philip an exchange of prisoners, to join him in commission 
with Ctesiphon, a man of e^qperience and capacity, who had 
been already named to that embassy, imagining that by ap- 
pearing in a public character he might the more easily recover 
the ransom and other moneys that had been unjustly extorted 
from him. Having arrived in Macedon, the ambassadors were 
received and treated by Philip with|Uncommon politeness and 
respect; their demands were most obligingly granted, or rather 
prevented ; the king apologized to Phrynon for the ignorant 
rusticity of his soldiers, which had led them to act so unwar- 
rantably ; and he lamented both to Phrynon and Ctesiphon, 
the necessity of their present mission, since he had nothing 
more sincerely at heart than to live on good terms with their 
republic* At their return to Athens, the representations of 
such men could not be without weight ; nor could they fail to 
be extremely favourable to the king of Macedon. 

Another incident followed, which was improved 
prov^' with no less dexterity.f At the taking and sack 

every fa- of Olynthus, Stratocles, and Eucrates, two Athe- 
incident. nians of distinction, had been seized and carried 
into Macedon. By some accident these men had 
not been released with the other prisoners. Their relations 
were anxious for their safety, and therefore applied to the 
Athenians, that a proper person might be sent to treat of their 
ransom. Aristodemus was employed in this commission, but 
was more diligent in paying his court than in performing his 
duty $ and, at his return home, neglected to give an account 
of his negociation. Philip, meanwhile, whose vigilance never 
slept, and who well knew the hostile 'resolutions in^agitation 
against him at Athens, released the prisoners without ransom, 
and dismissed them with the highest expressions of regard. 
Moved by gratitude, Stratocles appeared in the assembly, 
blazed fortli the praises of the king of Macedon, and loudly 

* JEschin. de falsa LegatioQe« t Id. ibid.. 
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complained against fbe careless indifference of Aristodemus, 
who had neglected to report his embassy. ''^ 

The artful player, thus called upon to act his ^^ ^^^. 
part, excused his omitting to relate one example of nians are 
kindness in a man who had recently given so ST send aa 
majiy proofs of the most unbounded generosity. ^™^!^^^ 
He expatiated on the candour and benevolence of ' 
Philip, and especially on his profound respect for the republic^ 
with which, he assured them, the king of Macedon was earnest 
to conclude a peace, and even to enter into an alliance, on the 
most honourable and advantageous terms. He probably re- 
minded them of the misfortunes which had attended their anas 
ever since they commenced war agaunst this prince. Fifteen 
hundred talents expended with disgrace; seventy-five depen- 
dant cities, including those of the Cl^alcidic region, lost irre- 
coverably; Olynthus destroyed; EubcB^ revolted; Athens 
dishonoured and exhausted ;' and Macedon more powerful and 
more respected than at any former period. This representa- 
tion did not exceed the truth; and the cidainiti^s of the war 
had long inclined to peace the more nM>derate and judicious 
portion of the assembly. The artificial generosity of Philip^ 
in his treatment of Phrynon and Stratodes^ blazoned by thd 
eloquence of Aristodeinus, fixed the wav^ing irresolution of 
the multitude. The military preparations were suspended. 
Even Demosthenes and ^schines yielded to the torrent ; and 
imagining that a bad peace wits better than a bad war (since 
it was impossible to expect success from the fluctuating coun- 
cils of their country,) supported^a decreef of Philocrates for 
sending a herald and ambassador to penetrate the real intent 
tions of Philip, and to sift those terms of accommodation with 
which he had so long amused them. 

* JEachin. de ftba Lagatione. 

t The decree was attacked by one Luclnus. Demosthenes defended it : 
and both Demosthenes and iEschines, as appears firom the text, vere on the 
embassy. 
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Cbarmcter '^^ ministeni appmnted to this oommission 

of the am- to have been purposely chosen among men of 

"* posite principles, who might mutually be checl 
on each other. Phrynon, Ctesiphon, Aristodemus, and Phi 
locratesy who had uniformly testified their confidence in th«| 
king of Macedon, were opposed by JBschines and Demos* 
thenes, who had long discovered their suspicions of that] 
prince. To the embassy were added Nausieles and Dercyl- 
lus, men distinguished by the public oiBces which they had^ 
dischai^ed with equal patriotism and fidelity; Jatrocles, 
the chosen friend of ^schines ; and Cimon, illustrious for 
the name he bore, which descended to him from the grea^ 
est and most fortunate of the Athenian commanders. The 
whole number amounted to ten, besides Agalocreon of Te- 
nedosy who was sent on the part of the Greek islands in 
alliance with Athens.* 

Thus far contemporary authors agree; but in 
describing the events which followed the depar- 
ture of the ambassadors, all is inconsistency and 
contradicti^ti. The misunderstanding that arose 
between jfischines and Demosthenes, the former 
of whom was impeached hy the latter, furnish us, 
in the accusation and defence, with the fullest 
and most diffhse, but at the same time the least authentic, 
materials, that present themselves in any passage of Grecian 
hlstoi^y. The whole train of the negociation-, as well as the 
evenly connected with it, are ^^[H^esented in colours the most 
discordant; facts are asserted and denied; while both par- 
ties appeal to the memory of the assembly before which 
tihey spoke, to the testimony of witnesses, and even to the 
evidence of public decrees and records ; circumstances that 
must appear very extraordinary, unless we consider that sub- 
orning of witnesses, perjury and even the falsifying of laws 
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* Demosthen. & JEschin. de falsa I«egatione. 
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^<^. and records^ were crimes not unusual at Athens."* Amidst 
^- ^ tbia confusion^ the discerning eye of criticism would vainljr 
^^'^ endeavour to penetrate the truth. JEschines was indeed ac* 

^ quitted hj his countrymen. But nothings positive can be 
' ^ learned from a partial sentence, pronounced three years after 
-a>» the alleged crimes had been committed^ when the power ^ 

^ Philip had increased to such an alarming degree, as gave his 
^ faction a decided ascendant even in the Athenian assembly. 
 k To disentangle such perplexity, we shall keep Account of 
'^•^ chiefly to those fact» which are allowed on both then«go- 
s k sides, deducing from them such consequ^iees as o^p! 
T^ seem most natural and probable. In the course c^"* i* 

cviii 2 

T^ of ^one year, three embassies were sent to Philip j a. c. 346. 
T* the first to propose a peace, the second to ratify it, *"^ ^*''- 
b : the third to see the conditions of it fulfilled ^ ahd In that isipace 

of time Kersobleptes, being stripped of bis dominions, was re- 
: 2 dttced into captivity, and Philip having seized Thermopyke^ 
u' invaded Phods, and destroyed the twenty-two cities of that 
i?f province in less than twenty-two days. Nor was this all : a 
99 foreign prince having made himself master of Thermopyte 
19 and the Hellespont, the ihost valuable safeguards of Greece--- 
s having invaded and desolated the territory of a Orecian repub* 
??. lie, the most repectable for its antiquity, power and wealth, 
[/. the seat of the Amphictyonic council, and of the revered ora* 
ij cle of Delphi — These daring measures tended so little to 
V excite the diispleasure of Greece, that the king of Macedon had 
f, no sooner accomplished them, than he threatened to attack 

Athens (who weakly lamented calamities which she had nei- 
r ther prudence nor courage to prevent) at the head of a general 

confederacy ot tiie Amphictyonic states. 

Such extraordinary transactions, of which his- Dissension 

tory scarcely offers another example for the in- of the am- 

struction of posterity, Demosthenes ascribes en- 

* See my Discourse on the Characten and Maancrs of the AlihenianSi pn^ 
fixed to Lyuas and Isoerates. 
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tirely to the coiruption and perfidy of the Athenian ambassa- 
dors. ^^ The felicity of Philip," he says^ ** consists chiefly in 
this ; that having occasion for ti'aitors, fortune has given him 
men treacherous and corrupt beyond his most sanguine hopes 
and prayers."*^" This doubtless is the exaggeration of an 
orator, desirous by every means to blacken the character of 
his colleagues in the embassy, and particularly tiiat of his ad- 
versary JEschines. Yet it will appear, from the most careful 
survey of the events of those times, that the incapacity and 
neglect, if not the treason, of the Athenian ministers greatly 
contributed to the success of the Macedonian arms. 
Conference From the first moment of their departure from 
of the am- Athens, the ambassadors began to betray their 
w^Phmp. mutual jealousies and suspicions of each other's 

fidelity. The dangerous character of Philocrates 
was equally dreaded by JEschines and Demostlienes;! and the 
latter, if we may believe his rival, so much disgusted the other 
ambassadors by the morose severity of his temper^ that they 
had almost excluded him their society ; a circumstance ren- 
dered credible, not merely by the partial evidence of an 
adversary, but by the resentment and indignation always 
expressed by Demosthenes against the behaviour of bis 
colleagues. Having arrived at Pella, they were introduced 
to an. audience^ and spoke, as had been agreed on, in the 

order of their seniority. The discourse of JEs- 
JEsddnes. chines was the most copious and elaborate, bjut 

seemed rather calculated for gaining merit with 
the Athenian assembly, than for influencing the conduct of 
Philip. .<< He recalled to the memory of the king, the favours 
of the Athenians towards his. tocestors; the distressed condi- 
tion of the children of Amy ntas ; the solicitations of Eurydice ; 

* Subsequent writers have copied the language of Demosthenes,, xat XM' 
ftatuw kxajOos Biadovi *ot$ sv f acj rcoXtcn i(Sxvw0b, rttiMMS «tf;t« *<po^ofo$ fair 
•9tQkrp»dur. Diodorus, ubi supra. 

-f Demosthen. & £schin. de falsa Legatione. 
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and the generous interpositions of Iphicrates, to whom the 
family of Philip owed the crown of Macedon. Having touch- 
ed slightly on the ungrateful returns made by Ptolemy and 
Perdiccas, he dwelt on the injustice of those hostilities which 
Philip had committed against the republic, especially in 
taking Amphipolis, which h\§ father Amyntas had acknow- 
ledged to be a dependant colony of Athens. He insisted on 
the impropriety of retaining this possession^ which, as it 
could not be claimed by any ancient title, neither could it be 
held by the right of conquest, not being gained in any war be- 
tween the two states. In the time of profound peace between 
Athens and Macedon, Philip had taken from the Amphipoli- 
tans an Athenian city, which it concerned his justice and his 
honour to restore without delay, to its lawful and acknow- 
ledged owners." 

Had JGschines wished to furnish Philip with a 
pretence for protracting the negociation, he could mosthenes! 
not have done it more effectually than by such a 
demand. It could not possibly be expected, that a victorious 
monarch should set bounds to his own triumphs, in order to 
purchase peace by tamely surrendering one of the most im- 
portant of his acquisitions. In this light the proposal appear- 
ed to Demosthenes, who thought that his colleague had totally 
forgotten the object of the embassy, the distressed state of 
Athens, how greatly the people had been harassed by the war, 
and how eagerly they wished for peace. It was now his own 
turn to speak before a prince whom he had often and highly of- 
fended, whose character and actions he had ever viewed and 
represented with the utmost severity^ but whom, on the present 
occasion, it was his business to sooth^ rather than to in*itate. 
The novelty of the situation might have disconcerted a man of 
less sensibility than Demosthenes. The envious jealousy of 
hii3 colleagues was prepared to listen, with a malicious ear, to 
those irresistible arguments which the orator is said to have 
promised, with a very unbecoming confidence ^ the Macedoni- 
an courtiers expected some prodigy of eloquence from the per- 
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petual opponent of their admired master. Amidst the silent 
Ht9 embarw suspense of an unfavourable audience, Demosthe- 
rassment nes began to speak with ungraceful hesitation^ 
l\wu^ *"^> *f^^ pttering a few obscure and interrupted 

sentences, his memory totally forsook him. Philip 
endeavoured to remove his embarrassment with a mortifying 
politeness, telling him that he was not now in a theatre,"^ 
where such an accident might be attended with disagi'eeable 
consequences $ and exhorting him to take time for recollection, 
and to pursue his intended discourse. Demosthenes again 
began, but without better success. The assembly beheld his 
confusion with a malignant pleasure; and the ambassadors 
were ordered to withdraw. 

. ^ After a proper interval, they were summoned to 

swersthe the royal presence. Philip received tliem with 
dorafa^in. great digTiity, and answered with precision and 
vites them elegance the arguments respectively used by the 
^mentr'' several speakers, particularly those of JEschines. 

The confused hints of Demosthenes he passed over 
with merited neglect ; thus proving to the world, that tiie man 
who had ever arraigned him with the most severity in the tu- 
multuous assemblies of Greece, had not dared to say any 
thing in his presence which deserved the smallest notice or 
reply. The ambassadors were then invited to an entertain- 
ment, where Demosthenes is said to have behaved with great 
weakness, and where Philip displayed such powers of merri- 
ment and festivity, as eclipsed his talents for negociation and 

Their de. ^^* ^^^ ambassadors were persuaded of his 
paiture candour and sincerity, and dismissed with a letter 

don, ^ ^ ^^ people of Athens, assuring them that his in- 
tentions were truly pacific, and that as soon as 

* Notwithstanding the passion of the Athenians for dramatic entertain- 
ments, and their consideration for the character of players beyond that of any 
other nation, they were indecently severe ag^nst their negligencies and 
faults on the theatre ; as appears from various passages of ^e judidal orations 
of Demosthenes and JEiebines. • 
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they consented to an alliance with him^ he would freely in- 
dulge those sentiments of affection and respect which he had 
ever entertained for their republic. 

The mortification which Demosthenes had re- Artifices of 
ceived^ made him at first vent his chagrin by con- Demosthe- 
demning the conduct of his colleagues ; but when 
he reflected) that a fair representation of facts would greatly 
depreciate his character at Athens, policy prevailed over re- 
sentment. He began privately to tamper with his companions 
on the road, freely rallied the confusion into which he had 
been betrayed, extolled the ready genius and memory of JEs- 
chines ; and endeavoured, by promises and flattery, to ingra- 
tiate himself with those whom his recent behaviour had justly 
provoked and disgusted. In a conversation at Larissa in 
Thessaly, he acknowledged the masterly reasoning of the 
king of Macedon. The ambassadors all joined in the praises 
of this extraordinary man. JEschines admired the strength 
and perspicuity with which he had answered their respective 
discourses ; and Ctesiphon cried out in transport, that, in the 
course of a long life he had never beheld a man of such a po- 
lite and engaging deportment. Demosthenes then artfully 
said, <^he apprehended they would not venture to make such 
representations to the Athenian assembly; that their honour 
and safety required them to be consistent in their reports ;" to 
which they all assented ; and JEschines acknowledges that he 
was prevailed on by the entreaties of bis rival to promise^ 
that he would give a fovourable and false account of the beba* 
viour of Demosthenes, and assure the people of Athens, that 
he had spoken with dignity and firmness on the affair of Am- 
phipolis. 

According to the forms of the republic, the am- rj^^y ^^ 
bassadors first reported the success of their nego- port their 
ciation, and delivered the letter of Philip, to the JTSe"^ 
senate of the Five Hundred. They explained, in «enate. 
order, what each had said in presence of the king ; when De- 
mosthenes, rising up the last, affirmed with his usual oath of 

V0|i, IV. 13 
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asseveration,'*!' ^< that the ambassadors had not spoken in the 
senate as they did before Philip ; that they had spoken much 
better in Macedon :" he then moved, that they should be ho- 
noured with a crown of sacred olive,f and invited next day to 
an entertainment in the Prytanaeum4 

The same "^'^^ ^^^ following, they made their report to 

reported to the assembly of the jieople ; when the ambassadors, 
Ae aasem- finding the subject not disagreeable to their hearers, 
expatiated on the politeness, condescension, elo- 
Extraordi. quence, and abilities of the prince, with whom their 
^ouro^f^ republic was ready not only to negociate a peace, 
Demosthe- but to contract an alliance. Having allowed them 
^^^' to exhaust this fertile subject, Demosthenes at 

length arose and, after those contortions of body which, if we 
believe his adversary, were familiar to him, declared, that he 
was equally surprised at those who, in a deliberation of such 
importance, could talk of such trifles, and at those who could 
endure to hear them. ** The negociation may be briefly re- 
ported. Here is the decree by which we are commissioned. 
We have executed this commission. Here is Philip's answer 
(pointing to the letter.) You have only to examine its con- 
tents." A confused murmur arose in the assembly, some ap- 
plauding the strength and precision of the speech, others con- 
demning the asperity of the speaker. As soon as he could be 
heard, Demosthenes thus proceeded : << You shall see how I 
will lop ofi* those su^rfluous matters. JSschines praises the 
memory and eloquence of Philip, in which, however, I find 
nothing extraordinary, since any other man, placed in the 
same advantageous circumstances of rank and fortune, would 
be equally attended to and admired. Ctesiphon praisc^s the 
gracefulness and dignity of his person ; my colleague Aristo- 

* Ma Aca» indecently explained " by Jovey" once the expression is ellip- 
tical, and includes a short prayer, tvxofiuu f Ov Aca at^iv fa tfta ; ** my asser. 
tion is true, may Jove thus protect me." 

■^ See the discourse of Lysias on an accusation for cutting down a conse- 
crated olive. 

^ JEschixL de falsa Legatione. 
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demas does not yield to him in these particulars. Others ad- 
mire his mirth and gaiety at table, yet in such qualities Philor 
crates excels him."^ But this is unseasonable. I shall therefore 
draw np a decree for convening an extraordinary assembly^ 
to deliberate on the peace and the alliance.''! 

The decree was proposed on the eighth of March, pj^jjj ^^^ 
and the assembly was fixed for the seventeenth of a]nba98a- 
the same month. In the interval, arrived, as am- At^iu, 
bassadors from Philip, Antipater, the most respect- 
ed of his ministers ; Parmenio, the bravest of his generals $ 
and Eurylochus, who united, almost in an equal degree, the 
praise of eloquence and valour. Parmenio had been employed 
in the siege of Halus, a place filled with malecontents from 
Thessaly, who still resisted the Macedonian power in that 
country. That he might have leisure to join his colleagues^ 
Parmenio ordered the siege to be converted into a blockade ; 
and the merit of three such ambassadors sufficiently announced 
the important purposes which Philip wished to eflTect by the 
present negociation. They were received with great distinc- 
tion by the senate, and (what seems extraordinary) lodged in 
the house of Demosthenes, who was careful to adorn their 
seats in the theatre, and to distinguish them by every other 
mark of honour.^ Having been introduced, on the appointed 
day, into the assembly^ they declared the object of their com- 
mission ; to conclude in the name of their master a peace and 
alliance with the people of Athens. Demosthenes, in an ela- 
borate speech, urged the^ expediency of listening to their de- 
mands; but without neglecting the interest of the Athenian 
allies, ^schines delivered the same opinion,^ and severely 
reproached Philocrates, who urged the necessity of precipita- 
ting the treaty. The two first days were spent in ^j^^, ^^^ 
debate ; but on the third, the influence of Philocra- rupt jest 

chines 

tes prevailed, chiefly, if we believe Demosthenes, 

• Even by Demosthenes' testimony, it required the combination of several 
Athenian characters to match the various exceUences of Philip. 
t 4^cliin. de falsa Lejj^tione. ^ t iEschin. in Ctesiphont 
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through tiie unexpected accession of JEschines to that party. 
He, who had hitherto been a strenuous defender of the interest 
of Kersobleptesy declared that he had now altered his opinion. 
That peace was necessary for Athens^ and ought not to be re- 
tarded by the slow deliberations of other powers. That the 
circumstances of the republic were changed \ and that^ in their 
actual situation, it was an idle vanity to attend to those who 
flattered them with pompous panegyrics of the magnanimity 
of their ancestors ; since the weakness of Athens was no longer 
called on to undertake the protection of every state that could 
not defend its own cause.* 

Durinffthe Demosthenes had formerly suspected the trea- 
ne^ciation chery of JEscbines ; but this speech fully convinced 
tinues to "^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ adversary had not before sold him- 
nuike con- self to Philip, he had then been tampered with, and 
j^ce^ gained by the Macedonian ambassadors. But De- 
mosthenes, and the assembly in general, saw the 
necessity of immediately ratifying the peace with that prince, 
who had actually taken the field in Thrace, along the coast of 
which the Athenians still possessed Serrium, Doriscus, and* 
severai other tributary cities. A decree was proposed for this 
purpose, and ambassadors were named, who might with all 
convenient speed, repair to Philip, in order mutually to give 
and receive the oaths and ratifications of the treaty just con- 
cluded at Athens. The ambassadors were Eubulus, JEschines, 
Ctesiphon, Democrates, and Cleon ; the principal of whom, 
being entirely devoted to the Macedonian interest, contrived 
varioua pretences to delay their departure. In this interval, 
Kersobleptes met with the unhappy fate of which we have al- 
ready taken notice ; and Philip, encouraged by the success of 
his intrigues, ventured to attack the cities of Serrium and 
Doriscus, which readily submitted to his arms.f Upon in- 
telligence of the latter event, the Athenians despatched £u- 
clides to inform the king of Macedon, that the places which 



* Demosthen. de falsa Legatione. f Demoathen. Orat. v. in Philipp. 

4 ^ 
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he had taken belonged to Athens ; to which he coldly replied^ 
that he had not been so instructed by his ambassadors, nor 
was there any mention of those cities in the treaty recently 
signed, but not yet ratified, between the two powers. 
^ JEschines and his colleagues still delayed to set j^]j^ em- 
out, although the conduct of Philip continually bassyto 
ur^ed the necessity of hastening their departure. ^' 

They were finally ordered to be gone, in consequence of a 
decree proposed by Demosthenes,* who was unable to prevail 
on the Athenians, till it was too late, to pay due regard to 
the interest of Kersobleptes. In twenty-five days the Athe- 
nian ministers arrived at Pella, a journey which they might 
have performed in six ; and instead of directly proceeding to 
Philip, who was employed in reducing the cities on the Pro- 
pontis, they patiently waited, above three weeks, the return 
of that monarch to his capital. During their residence in 
Pella, they were joined by Demosthenes, who, at his own 
request, had been added to this commission, under pretence 
of ransoming some Athenian captives, but in reality with a 
view to watch the conduct of his colleagues. Philip at length 
arrived: the ambassadors were called to an audience. On 
this occasion they s^ke not as formerly, according to their 
respective ages, but in an order, if we believe JEschines, first 
established by the imprudence of Demosthenes; whose dis- 
course, as represented by his adversary, must have appeared 
highly ridiculous, even in an age when the decent formality 
of public transactions was little known or regarded. 

Anticipating his more experienced colleagues, s ee h f 
he observed, " That they were unfortunately di- Demosthe- 
vided in their views and sentiments. That his own ^^^' 
were strictJy conformable to those of Philip. From the be- 
ginning he had advised a peace and alliance with Macedon. 
That he had procured all possible honours^for the ambassadors 
of that country during their residence in Athens, and had 
afterwards escorted their journey as far as Thebes. He knew 

* Demosth. de falsa Legatione. 
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that his good intentions had been misrepresented to Philip, on 
account of some expressions that had dropped from him in the 
Athenian assembly. But if he had denied the superior excel- 
lence of that prince in beauty, in drinking, and in debate,* it 
was that he believed such qualities to belong to a woman, a 
sponge, and a hireling rhetorician and sophist, rather than 
to a warlike monarch, and mighty conqueror." This extraor- 
dinary apology excited the derision of the Macedonian cour- 
tiers, and made the Athenian ambassadors hold down their 
heads in confusion*! 

Speech of -Sschines first recovered his composure; and 
Machines. modestly addressing Philip, observed, <* That the 
present was not a proper occasion for the Athenian ministers 
to praise or defend their own conduct. They had been deemed 
worthy of their commission by the republic which employed 
them, and to which alone they were accountable.^ Their 
actual business was to receive Philip's oath in ratification of 
the treaty already concluded on the part of Athens. The 
military prepal-ations carrying on in every part of Macedon 
could not but excite iheir fears for the unhappy Phocians. 
But he intreated Philip, that,* if be was determined to gratify 
the. Thebans by making war on that unfortunate people, he 
would make at least a proper distinction between the innocent 
and the guilty. The sacrilegious violators of the temple 
ought to be punished with due severity ; the state itself must 
be spared ; since the laws and institutions of Oreece guard the 
safety of every Amphictyonic city. JEschines then spoke, in 
the severest terms, against the injustice and cruelty of the 
Thebans, who, he ventured to prophesy, would repay the 
partiality of Philip with the same falsehood and ingratitude 
with which they had been accustomed to requite their former 
allies and benefactors. 

• See above, p. 98. f -Eschin. de falsa Legatione. 

^ The speech of JEschines, as reported by huoself, is inimitably graceful 
and digmfied. A«-y«v W* fttfi^iuxv «7ftoj AQijvfuoi >tpf«rtft^^ &c. Vid. p. 
261^ & seqq. edit. Wolf. 
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The discourse of iEschines^ though it could not Philip's 
be expected to move the resolution of the king^ was SiMimula. 
well calculated to raise the credit of the speaker^ *i®«' 
ivhen it should be reported in his own country. 
Philip confined himself to vague expressions of friendship and 
respect. The ambassadors of Thebes were already at Pella^ 
a circumstance which furnished him with a pretence for de- 
clining to make an explicit declaration in favour of Phocis. 
But he hinted his compassionate concern for the Phocians; 
and requested the Athenians to accompany him to Thessaly, 
that he might avail himself of tMr abilities and experience 
to settle the affairs of that country, which required his imme- 
diate presence. Extraordinary as tiiis demand was, the 
Athenians readily complied with it, notwithstanding the king^ 
who had ordered his army to march, was attended in this 
expedition by the ambassadors of Thebes, who as well as the 
Athenians, weine daily entertained at his table, and whose 
views were diametrically opposite to the interests both of 
Phocis and of Athens.* ^ 

The unhappy and distracted situation of the xhePho- 
former republic promised a speedy issue to the Sa- cianVar 
cred War, which, for more than two years, had ^^yttie 
been feebly carried on between the Phocians on activity on 

6itil6l' side 

one side, and the Thebans and Xocrians on the oiymp. 
other, by such petty incursions and ravages, as in- ^^^ ^* 
dicated the inveterate rancour of combatants, who 
still retained the desire of hurting, after they had lost the 
power.f During the greater part of that time, the Athenians, 
amused by their negociation with Philip, afforded no assis- 
tance to their unfortunate allies. The treasures of Delphi, 
immense as they were, at length began to fail. The Phocians, 
thus abandoned and exhausted, reflected with terror and re- 
morse on their past conduct ; and, in order to make atonement 
for their sacrilegious violations of the temple, instituted a ju- 
dicial inquiry against Phaleucus, their gieneral, and his accom- 

* Demosthen. de falsa Legatione. f Diodor. 1. xvi. p. 454. 
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plices, in plonderiiig the dedications to Apollo.* Several 
were condemned to deatli ; Phaleucus was deposed $ and the 

The Pho- PhocianSy having performed these substantial acts 

dans con* of justice^ wfaich tended to remove the odium that 

pWeren ^^^ ^^^S adhered to their cause, solicited with 

ofthetem- hotter hopes of success the assistance of Sparta 

P^^' and Athens. 

The^PAT- ^"^ ^^ craity Archidamus, who had long di- 

tans claim rected the Spartan councils, considered the dis- 

^tendence ^^^^ ^^ ^ Phocians as a favourable opportunity 

of the tern- to urge the claim of his own republic to the super- 

^^' intendence of the Delphic temple | and actually 

^ sent ambassadors into Thessaly, to confer with 

Phaleucus the king of Macedon on that subjectf The Athe- 

mercena- iiians paid more attention to the request of their 

nes seize allies, who^ as an inducement to excite their acti« 

Nicaca. 

vity, offered to put them in possession of the towns 
of Nicea, Alpenus and Thronium, which commanded the 
straits of Thermopylae. But this salutary plan, which might 
have retarded the fate of Greece, was defeated by Phaleucus, 
who commanding eight thousand mercenaries, that acknow- 
lodged no authority but that of their general, established his 
head-quarters at Nicsea, and despised the menaces both of 
Phocis and of Athens. 

Disaster of Mortifying as this disaj^intment must have 
the Pho- been, it was followed by a disaster in another 
tetDple^of quarter far more afflicting. The Phocians had 
Abxan fortified the city of Abse, to defend their northern 

^^ ' frontier against the depredations of the Locrians. 
The Thebans reinforced by some auxiliaries of Macedon, 
marched against that place. The Phocians, with more cour- 
age than prudence, met them in the field ; but were defeated 
with great slaughter, and pursued in their diswdered flight, 
through the surrounding territory. A party of above five hun- 
dred took refuge in the temple of Abiean Apollo, where they 

* Diodor. 1. zvi. p. 452. f Demosthen. & JEschin. ubi supra. 
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remained for several days^ sleeping under the porticos, on 
beds of dried herbs, straw, and other combustible materials. 
An accidental fire that began in the night, was communicated 
to the whole edifice, part of which was consumed, while the 
unhappy Phocians were Sitifled, or burnt to ashes."^ 

The Thebans failed not to represent this cala- The The- 
mity as a judgment of Heaven, against the daring gate Philip 
impiety of wretches, who had ventured to take re- to desolate 
fuge in the temple of ^ god whom their sacrilege 
had long offended. They entreated Philip to assist them in 
destroying the remnant of the guilty race. This was the chief 
purpose of their embassy to that prince, whom the Athenians, 
as related above, entreated to spare the nation, while he pun- 
ished the criminals; and the Lacedaemonians, regardless of 
the fate of Phocis, thought only of making good their ancient 
clsdm to the guardianship of the Delphic temple. 

Philip treated the deputies of the three repub- p^aip at- 
tics with apparent frankness and cordiality, under tempts in 
the veil of which he knew so well to disguise the j^^^ ^^ ^ * 
interests of his policy and ambition. He assured Thebanam- 

-_- bassauors 

the Thebans, that his arms should be employed to 
recover for them the towns of Orchomenus, Coronsea, and 
Tilphiisium, which, ever ready to rebel against a tyrannical 
capital, had readily revolted to the Phocians during their in- 
vasion of Boeotia. The Phocians, he said, had rendered them- 
selves the objects of Divine displeasure; it would be as 
meritorious to punish, as it was impious to protect them. He 
was determined that both they and their allies should sufier 
those calamities which their crimes so justly deserved. Thus 
far Philip was sincere ; for, in these particulars, the views of 
Thebes were exactly conformable to his own. Biit in his| 
mind he agitated other matters, in which the interest of Thebes 
interfered with that of Macedon. To accomplish those pur- 
poses, without ofiending his allies, it was necessary to gain the 
ambassadors. Caresses, flattery, and promises, were lavished 

* Diodorus, p. 454. 
VOX. IV. * 14 
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in vain. Money was at length tendered with a profuse libe- 
rality ; but) though no man ever possessed more address than 
Philip in rendering his bribes acceptable, the Theban deputies 
remained honest and uncomipted, firmly maintaining to the 
end their patriotism and their honour. Philon, the chief of 
the embassy, answered for his colleagues : << We are already 
persuaded of your friendship for us, independent of your 
presents. Reserve your generosity for our country, on which 
it will be more profitably bestowed since your favours con- 
ferred on Thebes, will ever excite the gratitude both of that 
republic and its ministers.'''^' 

Philip COP- Demosthenes extols the dignity of this reply, 
rupts and as becoming rather the ambassadors of Athens. 
the Athe- But these ministers, though one object of their 
nian ambas- commission was to save the Grecian state which 
the Thebans wished to destroy, discovered neither 
integrity nor spirit. All of them, but Demosthenes himself, 
accepted the presents of the king of Macedon, who found little 
difficulty in persuading men, thus prepossessed in his favour, 
that he pitied the Phocians ; that he respected Athens ; that ht 
detested the insolence of Thebes ; and that, should he ever pro* 
eeed to the straits of Thermopylae, his expedition would be 
more dangerous to that state than to its enemies. At present 
however, he observed, that he had private reasons for ma- 
naging the friendship of a people who set no bounds to their 
resentment. From such motives he had hitherto declined ra- 
tifying the, peace with Athens; but this measure he could no 
longer defer. He only entreated, that to save appearances 
with the Thebans, the name of the Phocians might be omit* 
ted in the treaty. The arduous work was at length brought 
to a conclusion^ and for the more secrecy, transacted in a 
place which Demosthenes calls a tavern, adjoining to the 
temple of Pollux, in the neighbourhood of Phersc. The Athe- 
nian ambassadors took leave, affecting to be persuaded (per* 
haps persuaded in reality) of the good intentions of the king 

* Bemostbea. de fiUsa LegA^one. 
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of Mai^edon. About the same time the ambassadors of Sparta 
departed, but with far less satisfaction. They either per* 
ceived, from the beginning, the artifices a^the prince with 
whom they came to treat, or at least made such a report to 
Archidamus, as convinced him that his republic had not any 
advantage to expect from the preponderance of the Mace- 
donian interest, and the destruction of the Fhocians; and 
that should the Spartans persist in tiieir claim to the super- 
intendence of the Delphic temple, they must prepare to assert 
it by force of arms. 

Archidamus raised an army for this purpose, and phiUp^s flat- 
marched towards the straits. But the intrigues of teringlet- 
Philip, as we shall have occasion to relate, render- AUienia^. 
ed his hostility as impotent as his negociations 
had been fruitless. From Thessaly that prince had already 
sent a letter to the Athenians, couched in the most artful 
terms. He expressed his profound respect for the state, and 
his high esteem 'for its ambassadors; declaring that he should 
omit no opportunity of proving how earnestly he desired to 
promote the prosperity and glory of Athens. He requested 
that the means might be pointed out to him, by which he could 
most effectually gratify the people. Of the conditions of the 
peace and alliance h6 was careful to make no mention : but 
after many other general declarations of his good will, he 
entreated them *^ not to be offended at his detaining their am- 
bassadors, of whose eloquence and abilities he wished ta ayaH 
himself in settling the affairs of Thessaly.''* 

Soon afterwards these ambassadors returned ^ ,. 

iBscnmes 

home: and having given an account of their ne- gives anac 
gociation to the senate of Five Hundred, with emb^Jito 
very little satisfaction to that select body, they the Athe- 
next appeared before the popular assembly. JEs- l^^"^' 
chines first mounted the rostrum, and in an ela- 
borate and artful discourse, set forth the advantages result- 
ing from his successful embassy, in which he had persuaded 

* Demosthen. & iEschin. ubi supra^ 
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Philip to embrace precisely those measures which the interest 
of Athens required. That, now, the people had peace instead 
of war, and th^ without harassin/a; themselves by military 
expeditions, they had only to remain quietly at home, enjoying 
the amusements of the city, and in a few days they would learn 
that Philip had passed Thermopylae, to take vengeance, not 
on the Phocians, but on the Thebans, who had been the real 
authors of the war, and who, having entertained a design of 
seizing the temple, were not the less culpable (as had been 
proved to Philip) because they bad failed in this impious pur- 
pose. That the Boeotian allies of Thespi» and Plat»a, whose 
hatred to Thebes was as inveterate as their attachment to 
Athens was sincere, would be restored to their pristine 
strength and splendour. That the Thebans, not the Pho- 
cians, would be compelled to pay the fine imposed by the 
Amphictyonic council, and to repair the fatal effects of sa- 
crilege and profanation. That the magistrates of Thebes fore- 
saw the hostility of Philip, and well knew by whom it had 
been excited. ** They have therefore," said JEschines, ** de- 
voted me to destruction, and actually set a price upon my 
head. The people of EuboBa are equally alarmed by our 
accommodation with Philip, not doubting that their island 
will be restored to us as an equivalent for Amphipolis. Nor 
are these the only advantages of the treaty : another point of 
still higher importance, a point of the most intimate concern 
to the public, has been secured. But of this I shall speak at 
another time, since at present I perceive the envy and malign 
nity of certain persons ready to break forth." The advantage 
hinted at, with such significant obscurity^ was the recovery of 
Oropus, a considerable city on the Athenian frontier which 
had been long subject to Thebes. 

The suspi- ^^^^ specious harangue, so flattering to the in- 
cionsof De- dolence and vain hopes of the multitude, was re- 
li^culed^^ ceived with general approbation, notwithstanding 
by his col- the opposition of Demosthenes, who declared that 

leagues. 

he knew nothing of all those great advantages pro- 

« 

mised by his colleague; and that he did not expect them. 
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^schines and Philocrates heard him with the supercilious 
contempt of men in possession of a secret with which he was 
unacquainted. But when he endeavoured to continue his dis- 
course, and to expose their artifice and insincerity, all was 
clamour, indignation, and insult. JEschines bade him re- 
member, not to claim any share of the i*ewards due to the im<- 
portant services of his colleagues. Philocrates, with an air 
of pleasantry, said, it was no wonder that the hopes of De- 
mosthenes were less sanguine than his own, << since fie drinks 
water; I wine." This insipid jest was received vwith loud 
bursts of laughter and applause, which prevented the assembly 
from attending to the spirited remonstrances of Demosthenes. 
A motion was made, and agreed to, for thanlLing Philip for 
his equitable and friendly intentions, as well as for ratifying 
a perpetual peace and alliance between Athens and Macedon. 
In the same decree it was determined that the Phocians should 
submit to the Amphictyonic council, under pain of incurring 
the displeasure of the republic.'^ 

These articles, together with the secret motives 
which produced them, were, by the emissaries of ofPjiiHp's 
Philip, immediately communicated to the Phocian ^!^^^ 
ambassadors then residing at Athens ; who, trans- Athenians 
ported with joy at the prospect of averting the ^^ p^^* 
calamities which long threatened their country, cianambu^ , 
lost no time in transmitting the agreeable intelli- ^the^s^^ 
gence to their fellow-citizens. They concluded,!?: 
with a high degree of probability, that, however Philip might 
deceive the Phocians, the ministers of Athens could never be 
so bold as publicly to deceive the Athenians ; and that, there- 
fore, they could no longer entertain any reasonable doubt of 
the favourable disposition of the king of Macedon. ^^^ch 
This belief was so firmly established, tliat when makes the 

Pnocians 

ArchidamuB marched into Phocis at the head of an reject the 
army in order tp defend the temple against Philip, assistance 
the Phocians rejected his assistance, observing, 

* Demosth. de falsa Legatione. 
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that they feared for Sparta much more than for themselves; 
upon which the Lacedemonians returned into Peloponnesus.* 
Philip ne- Philip was now prepared for executing his grand 

gociates enterprise. Halus, long besie|;ed9' had submitted 
leucuB the ^ ^1^^ united arms of Parmenio and his own. Fresh 
cession of troops had arrived from Macedon.- The Athenians 
were appeased ; the Lacedaemonians had retired; 
the Phocians were imposed on ; the Thf^ssalians, Thebans and 
Locrians, were ready to follow his standard. One obstacle 
only remained, and that easy to be surmounted. Phaleucqs> 
who commanded eight thousand mercenaries, still keptpos* 
session of Nicsea. But a man who had betrayed the interest 
of his own republic, could not be very obstinate in defending 
the cause of Greece. Philip entered into a negociation with 
him, in order to get possession of NicsBa,f without which it 
would have been impossible to pass the Thermopylae; and 
while this transaction was going forward, wrote repeated let* 
ters to the Athenians, full of cordiality and affection. 

He suspected the dangerous capriciousness of a 
tinues to '^' people, whose security might yet be alarmed ; and 

veil lus de- whose opposition might still prove fatal to his de- 
signs mob- . .11^ ' fTL , i» . 
scurity. Signs, should tiiey eitner march forth to the straits, 

or command their admiral Proxenus, who was 
stationed in the Opuntian gulf, between Locris and Eubcea, 
to intercept the Macedonian convoys ; for, the frontiers both 
of Phocis and Thessaly having long lain waste in ccinsequence 
of the sacred war, Philip received his provisions chiefly by 
sea. The seasonable professions of friendship, contained in 
the king's letters, not only kept the Athenians from listening 
to the remonstrances of -Demonsthenes, but prevailed on them 
to send northward that orator, together with ^schines, and 
several others, whose advice and assistance Philip affected to 
lesire in settling the arduous business in which be was en- 
gaged. Demosthenes saw thitiugh the artifice of his enemies, 
br withdrawing him, at this important crisis, from his duty 

* Demosth. de falsa Legatione. f Diodor. L xvi. p. 455. 
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in the assembly ^ be therefore absolutely refused the commis- 
sion* ^schinesy on pretence of sickness, staid at home to 
"watch and counteract the measures of his rivaL The other 
ainbassadors departed, in compliance with the request of 
Philip, and the orders of their republic, and in hopes of see- 
ing a treaty fulfilled, which, they had been taught to believe, 
would be attended with consequences equally advantageous 
and honourable*^ 

While the ambassadors travelled through Eu- jiisastersof 
bcea, in their way to join the king of Macedon, Phaleucus 
they learned, to their utter astonishment^ the won- JJ^were! ^ ' 
derful events that had been transacted* Phaleucus 
bad been persuaded to evacuate NiccBa* He retired towards 
Peloponnesus, and embarked at Corinfli, with a view to sail 
to Italy, where he expected to form an establishment* But 
the capricious^ and ungovernable temper of his followers com- 
pelled- hifn to make a descent on the coast of Elis* After this 
they re-embarked^ and sailed to Crete, where their invasion 
proved fatal to their general. Having returned to the Pelo- 
ponnesus,, they w^ere defeated by the Elians and Arcadians* 
The greater part of those who survived the battle fell into the 
hands of the enemy, by whom they were shot with arrows or 
precipitated from rocks* A feeble remnant escaped to their 
ships, but perished soon afterwards in an insurrection which 
they had excited^ .or . fomented, in the isle of Sicily* The 
destruction of this numerous body of men is ascribed by an- 
cient historiansf to the divine vengeance which pursued their 
sacrilege and impiety* It is astonishing that those supersti- 
tious writers did not reflect on the swifter and more terrible 
destruction that overtook the whole Phocian nation, by whom 
tiiQ wickedness of Phaleucus and his followers liad been so 
recently condemned ^ and by whom, had not power been 
wanting, it would have been punished with an exemplary 
rigour* 

* Demosthen. de falsa Legatione. 

t Diodonifly 1. xvi. q. xz. gives this as the general opimon. 
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Crael de. Philip having passed the straits of Thermopyte^ 

cree of the was received by the Phocians as their deliverer. 
tyons^^^ He had promised to plead their cause before the 
afiradnst Amphictyonic council^ to the decisions of which 

^^' that credulous people consented to submit, well 
knowing that a prince who entered Greece at the head of a 
numerous army might easily control the resolutions of the 
Amphictyonsy and fondly believing that prince to be their 
friend. The deputies of Athens had not yet arrived ; those of 
the southern republics had not even been summoned. The 
Locriansy Thebans, and Thessalians, alone composed the as- 
sembly that was to decide the fate of Phocis ; a country which 
they had persecuted with relentless hostility in a war of ten 
years. The sentence was such as might be expected from the 
cruel resentment of the judges. It was decreed that the Pho- 
cians should be excluded from the general confederacy of 
Greece, and for ever deprived of the right to send representa- 
tives to the council of Amphictyons; that their arms and 
horses should be sold for the benefit of Apollo; that they 
should be allowed to keep possession of their lands, but com- 
pelled to pay annually from their produce the value of sixty 
thousand talents, till they had completely indemnified the tem- 
ple; that their cities should be dismantled, and reduced to dis- 
tinct villages, containing no more than sixty houses each, at 
the distance of a furlong from each other; and that the Cosin- 
thians, who had recently given them some assistance, should 
therefore be deprived of the presidency at the Pythian games; 
which important prerogative, together with the superinten- 
dence of the temple of Delphi, as well as the right of suffrage 
in the Amphictyonic council, lost by the Phocians should 
thenceforth be transferred to the king of Macedon. It was 
decreed that the Amphictyons, having made effectual these re- 
gulations, should next proceed to procure all due repairs and 
expiations to the temple, and should exert their wisdom and 
their power to establish, on a solid foundation, the tranquillity 
and happiness of Greece.'*' 

* Diodor. xvi. c. lix. & seqq. 
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This extraordinary decree, when conimunicated ^^^^^i is 
to the Phocians, filled that miserable people with cruelly, exe- 
such terror and dismay, as rendered them totally ^^le Mace- 
incapable of acting with vigour or with union, donians. 
They took not any common measures for repelling cvm?2! 
the invader f a few cities only, more daring than ^' ^.347. 
the rest, endeavoured, with unequal strength, to defend their 
walls, their temples, and the revered tombs of their ancestors. 
Their feeble resistance was soon overcome; all opposition 
ceased, and the Macedonians proceeded to execute the will of 
tlie Amphictyonic council with inflexible cruelty, and with 
such undisturbed order and silence as seemed more dreadful 
than the tumultuary ravages of the fiercest war. Without 
dropping a tear, or heaving a sigh, since the smallest mark 
of regret was construed into an obstinacy of guilt, the wretch- 
ed Phocians beheld the destruction of their ancient monuments 
and trophies, their proud walls levelled with the ground, the 
fertile banks of the divine Cyphissus covered with ruin and 
desolation, and the venerable cities of Daulis, Penopeus, Lilsea 
and Hyampolis, which had flourished above nine centuries in 
splendour and prosperity, and which will ever flourish in the 
song of Homer, so totally burned or demolished as scarcely to 
leave a vestige of their existence.")^ After this terrible havoc of 
whatever they possessed most valuable and respected, the in- 
habitants were driven like herds of cattle to the settlements 
allotted for them, and compelled to cultivate their paternal 
fields for the benefit of merciless and unthankful masters. At 
the distance of three years, travellers, who passed through 
Phocis to visit the temple of Delphi, melted with compassion^ 
or shuddered with horror, at the sight of such piteous and un- 
exampled devastation. They turned their reluctant eyes from 
the shattered ruins of a country and a people once so illustri- 
ous ; the youth and men of full age, had either perished in the 
war, or been dragged into captivity ; the populous cities were* 
no more; and the villages were thinly inhabited by women^ 

* Pausanias in Phocic. & Diodorus, I. xvi. c. liz. & seqq. 
VOL. IV. 15 
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children and wretched old men^ whose silent but emphatic ex- 
pressions of deep-rooted misery exceeded all power of words 
to describe.* 

The news ^^^ Unexpected news of these melancholy events 

of these reached Athens in five days. The people were 
duce^on^ ^^^^ assembled in the Pineus to examine the state 
stemation of their harbours and shipping. The dreadful in- 
telligence filled them with consternation. They 
imagined that they already beheld the destructive armies of 
Macedon and Thessaly, excited by the inveterate hostility of 
Thebes, pouring in upon their northern frontier, and over- 
whelming the whole country with havoc and desolation. A 
decree immediately passed, at the motion of Callisthenes, 
which marked the utmost danger and dismay. It was re- 
solved, ** that the Athenians, who usually resided in the coun- 
try, should be summoned to the defence of the city ; that 
those, within the distance of twelve miles round, should, 
along witii their persons, transport their most valuable ef- 
fects into the city or the Pirieus; that those, at a greater 
distance, should respectively convey themselves and their 
property to the nearest fortresses, particularly Eleusis, Phyl^, 
Aphidna, Sunium, the principal places of strength in the Attic 
territory."! 

PhUip ^^^^ decree shows, that terror was the first 

wiltcs the movement of the Athenians 5 but venge»mce was 
in a style the second. Reluctantly cooped up within tiieir 
verydiflre- ^^Ug they csdkd aloud for arms: levies were 

rentfix)in _*: _ ,*-».«^ 

what he had prepared for the relief of Phocisi and their ad- 
medT*^^^ miral Proxenus, who had lately returned from 
the neighbouring coast, was ordered again to di- 
alect his course towards that country. The king of Mace- 
don was duly attentive to those transactions, of which he 
had been regularly informed by his emissaries. He therefore 
wrote a letter to the Athenians, in that style of superiority 

* Demosthen. & JEschin. de falsa Legat. & de Coran. 
t Demosthen. de f^isa Legat sect 20, 
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which the success of his policy and of bis arms justly entitled 
him to assume. After acquainting them with his trekjbnent of 
the Phodans^ he mentions his being informed of thei^ prepa- 
rations for supporting that impious people, who wer^ not in- 
cluded in the treaty of peace recently signed and^atified be- 
tween Athens and Macedon. He exhorts them to lay aside 
this unwarrantable design, which could have no other eflfect 
than to show the iniquity and extravagance of their conduct, 
in arming against a prince, with whom they had so lately 
concluded an alliance. '' But if you persist^ know that we 
are prepared for repelling your hostilities wiith vigour." 

This mortifying letter was received at the same ^^ ^^^ 
time tiiat tiie Athenian ambassadors returned from nians pass a 
Eubo&a, and brought such accounts of the destruc- ttcei^ng^ 
tion of the Fhocians, that it appeared scarcely the fugitive 
possible to afford them any relief. All that re- ^^'^''^' 
mained, was to save, from the cruel vengeance of tlieir ene- 
mies, the miserable wreck of that unfortunate community. 
The Athenians passed a decree for receiving the fugitives with 
kindness, and for providing them with settlements in Attica, 
or in the foreign dependencies of the republic; a resolution 
which, though it was founded on the most evident duties of 
gratitude and humanify towards ancient and faithful allies, 
gave great oifence to the inexorable wrath of the Thessalians 
and Thebans.* 

Amidst these Iransactions, the Macedonian par- pj^^|* 
tisans, and especially iBschines and Philocrates, . tects the 
whose vain assurances had been attended with such agSnsttfie 
fatal efects, had just cause to dread the resent- inhuman 
ment of their countiy. The former, who had been of 'thetr ^^ 
the principal agent in this disgraceful scene of in- fj^^^ 
trigue and delusion, no longer affected sickness $ 
he forgot the threatenings denounced against him by Thebes 5 
he disregarded the Athenian decree, prohibiting any citizen 
to stir from the walls; and having waited for, and beheld the 
destruction of the Phocians with as much indifference, if we 

* Demosthen. & iEschin* de falsa Legat. sect. 20. 
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may belien; his adversary^ as he would have seen the conclu- 
sion of any ordinary affair, which concerned merely his pecu- 
niary interest, he repaired to Philip to receive the wages of 
his iniquity. JEschines accounts for his journey at this time 
by a more honoui*able but less probable cause, the desire of 
saving the feeble and unhappy remnant of the Phocian nation, 
who were persecuted to extremity by the barbarous vengeance 
of their Grecian foes, and protected, at the intercession of the 
Athenian orator, by the clemency or compassion of the Mace- 
donians. There is reason to believe that JEschines, in order 
to gain merit with his countrymen, whose resentment he had 
so highly provoked, opposed an inhuman resolution of preci- 
pitating from rocks all those of the Phocians wlio had attained 
the age of puberty. But the king of Macedon, whose character 
was not naturally flagitious, or cruel without necessity, must, 
of his own accord, have been inclined to avert such an atro- 
cious and bloody sentence, which would have ruined bis fame, 
without promoting his interest. 

andtheBrf- ^^^ Conclusion appears the more probable, 
otians a- since, we are assured, that, upon the same principle, 

^elty of ^"^ ^^^ ^^^ '^^^ success, he assumed the protec- 
Thebes. tion of the oppressed Bo&otians. Orchomenus, Co- 
ronaea, Hyampolis, with other cities of less note in Bceotia, 
were, in consequence of the ruin of their Phocian allies, again 
subjected to the dominion of Thebes; a republic, always 
haughty and unrelenting, whose magistrates on this occasion 
prepared to treat the rebels with more titan usual severity. 
Philip espoused the cause of the injured with a generous ar- 
dour, extremely disagreeable to the Thebans. His humanity, 
whether real or affected, was loudly extolled by his partisans 
in most republics of Greece. It redounded, however, more \fi 
his own glory, than to the benefit of the afflicted BoBotians^ 
who, being expelled from their own country by the intolerable 
oppression of Tbeban tyranny, sought refuge in the compss* 
sionate bosom of Athens.* 

* Demosthen. & JEschin. de falsa Legat. sect. 30. 
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nch- Having ftnidhed fhe dacred war in a manner ao i^f^cedon 

favourable to his own interest and ambition. Phi- declared 

lip convened , the members of the Amphictybnic . pjjctyoiwa 

council, to the number of two hundl^ed, and assist- mender of 

ed in the hymns, prayers^ and meripc^Sf offered ic^ody.^'^ 

to Apollo, in acknowledgment of his divine pro- ^^XPS- 

C T lU • o • 

taction of their councils and arm9^ ThQ name of a. c. 346. 
the pious king of Macedon, who had been theprin* 
cipal instrument of their success^ resounded in the sacred P«e«>; 
ans sung in honour of the g^. The Ampbictyons ratified all 
the transactions of that prince, erected' bis s^tatue in the temple 
of Delphi, and acknowledged, byra solemi^ decree, the king- 
dom of Macedon as tlie principal mietnber/Of tlie Hellenic bo» 
dy.* Philip^ at the, same tiHifi) appointecl deputies to preside 
at the Pythiaa games, the cetebration of, which was i^early 
approaching, and to Which most of the Grecian states had 
already sent their, representatives. The/ Athenians, stung 
with indignation and regret,. abstained from this festival. An 
embassy was therefore despatched to them in the name of tha 
Amphictyons, requiring their concurrence with measures re*^ 
cently embraced by the general council of Oree^Q ; and re-i. 
monstrating against their displeasure at tiie aggrandizement 
of a prince with whom they bad so lately contracted an al- 
liance* -^ - 

The deliberations of the Athenian assembly, on :^y^j^^^l^^ 
this occasion, showed the full extent ofl their <>wn Athenians 
folly, and evinced the consummate policy of Philip^ pi^enlion.. 
They acknowledged, wittt deje^ili0n and anguisb^ : 
that they b4d neglected the.:«iauy opportunities presented 
them by the favour, of Heave% for repressing the ambition of 
their rival: that the time of lagMng with vigour and boldnesa^ 
was now no more; that the cause of j^reece was an emptj- 
name, since the Greeks surrendered their dignity to the ki^g 
of Macedon ; and that it became their own republic to consult 

* * Diodovr H xn. p. 60. 
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rather its safety tiiati its limtoiir^ and to maintain peace with 
a nlonarch against whom tiiej were by no means prepared to 
wage war. Even DemostiMne»* reooanmended this resolu- 
tion ; lest, says he» we shoald oflbmi those now assemUedy who 
call themselves lite Amphielyons, and thus excite a general 
war against ourselTes* The Thebans, beside ancient causes 
of quarrel with us, are incensed at our harbouring their ex- 
iles ; the Locrians and Thessalians resent our protecting the 
Phocians ; the Argires, the Messenians and Megalopolitans, 
are displeased at omr concnrring wifli the views of Lacedsemon. 
If we refuse the demands of Philip and tiie Amphictyons, they 
may assault ns with the oombined arms of all those states, 
which we are totally unaMe to resist. One point, Iherefore, 
is necessary, the coattnuance of the present peace ; not that it 
is so very excellent, or so worthy of yon ^ but, of what kind 
soever it may be, it were more for the interest of your iaffairs, 
that it never had been concluded, than that now, when it is 
Concluded you should infiriiige it. This ofnnion was univer- 
sally approved t Macedon was acknowledged a monber of the 
Grecian confederacy ; and Isocrates, an Athenian of the high- 
est merit and repatation, addressed a discourse to Philip, in 
which he eichorted him to disdain inglorions victories over his 
countrymen and fi-iends, to empkiy his authority to extinguish 
forever the animosities of Greece, and to direct the united ef- 
forts of that country, of which Macedon now formed a part, 
against the wealth and efibminacy of PeTrta, its ancient and 
natural enemy .f 

Whether these exhortations proceeded from the virtuous 
simplicity which did not suspect, or from the insinbating and 
artful policy which, though it suspected, hoped to avert, the 
hostile projects:^ of Macedon, the meaisures of Philip were, 
doubtless taken with too much care^ and his plans founded too 
teep and firm, to b^ shaken by the specious eloquence of a 

* Demosthen. de Pace. f Isocrat. Drat. Philipp. 

i See the Life of Isocrate% preiaedl W iligr tnmsUtion of his works. 
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rhetorician. He had long meditated the invasion of Asia: 
the conquest of the Persian empire was an object that might 
well tempt his ambition; but neither bis own passions, nor 
the arguments of other men, could hasten, retard, or vary his 
undeviating progress in a system which could only be com- 
pleted by consolidating his ancient, before he attempted new 
conquests. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

Foundation of PhUippopolis and Cabyla. — Philip^ $ Expedition to 
lUyria. — Alexander receives the Persian Ambassadors. — Af- 
fairs of Greece. — Demosthenes unmasks the Designs of PhUip^s 
Expedition to the Peloponnesus — to Epirus — to Thrace.-^ 
Diopeithes opposes him with Vigour. — The Athenians recover 
EvboML. — Siege of Perinthus. — PhUip^s Letter to the Athe- 
nians. — Expeditions of Chares-~of PhoAon — who retrieves 
the Athenian Affairs in Thrace. — PhUip^s Scythian Expedi- 
tion. — The Incendiary Antiphon. — PhUip^s Intrigues emiroU 
the Affairs of Greece. — 1%€ third Sacred War. — PhUip Ge- 
neral of the Amphictyons. — Confederacy against that Prince. 
— He seioces Elatsea. — Battle of Chaeronea. — His Moderation 
in Victory. — Demosthenes^ Oration in Honour of the Slain,. 

Philip eva- From his intrigues^, Philip had derived more 

cuates important advantages^ than he could have gained 

oi^p. by a long series of victories. The conquest of 

^"c^345 Clr^ce was his object $ he had taken many pre- 
liminary measures towards effecting this purpose ; 
while his conduct^ so far from exciting the jealousy of those 
fierce republics, acquired their admiration and gratitude. 
Instead of rousing the dangerous resentment of states which 
he was ambitious to subdue, Philip disarmed the hostility of 
Athens, and threatened with the vengeance of combined 
Greece, the only republic that appeared forward to obstruct 
his designs. It seemed high time, therefore, to withdraw his 
army $ to set bounds, for the present, to his own triumphs ; 
nor to attempt, with danger, effecting by premature force, 
what might be safely accomplished by seasonable policy. 
Before evacuating Greece, he took care to place a strong 
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garrison in Nicaea^ which might thenceforth secure his free 
passage through the straits of Thermopylae. Macedonian 
troops occupied the principal cities of Thessaly, and the 
strongest posts of Phocis. He conducted with him into Mace- 
don eleven thousand Phocian captives ; an acquisition which 
he regarded as not the least valuable fruits of his success ; and 
of which, on his return home, he determined immediately to 
avail himself. 

The warlike tribes of Thrace, though often phiUp 
vanquished, had never been thoroughly subdued. ^^}^J}^^ 

*t 1-11 11 ^i»i PhiLppopo- 

In order to bridle the dangerous fury of those iis andCa- 
northern Barbarians, Philip built two cities. Phi- ^y^'* ^^ 

^ r y plants a co- 

.lippopolis and Cahyla,* the first at the western ex- lony in the 
tremity, of the country, on the confines of mount 1* f ot ina- 
Rhodope, the second towards the east, at the foot 
of mount Hsemus, about an hundred and fifty miles distant from 
each other, and almost equally remote from the Macedonian ca- 
pital. The Phocian captives, blended with a due proportion of 
Macedonian subjects, well provided v«ith arms for their de- 
fence, were sent to people and cultivate those new settlements^ 
whose flourishing condition soon exceeded the expectation of 
their founder. At the same time, Philip planted a colony in the 
isle of Thasos, which had formerly belonged to the Athenians ^ 
but that people having already lost possession of the gold 
mines of Philippi, on the neighbouring coast of Thrace, seemed 
now so indifierent about the possession of Thasos, that their 
transports were employed in conveying the Macedonians 

thither, t 

In sucih occupations, chiefly, Philip employed His expedi- 
the first year of the peace, not neglecting to com- ^P^ ^° ^X* 
plete the ornaments of .his capital 5 for which pur- olymp. 
pose he borrowed, as formerly, large sums of x^^^ 34i 
money from the richest citizens of Greece. The 
year following, he made an expedition into Illyria, audy at 
tlie expense of that country, extended his dominions from tilie 

* Strabo, I. vii. p. 118. f Demosth. de Halones*. 

vol. IV. 16 
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lake Lychnidus to the Ionian sea. This district, about sixty 
miles in breadth, was barbarous and uncultivated, but contain- 
ed valuable salt-mines, whfch had occasioned a bloody war 
between two neighbouring tribes. While Philip was absent 
in lUyria, an embassy arrived from Ochus, king of Persia, 
who, alarmed by the magnificent reports of the growing 
greatness of Macedon, sent the most trusty of his ministers, 
that under pretence of offering to Philip the friendship and 
alliance of the Great Ring, they might examine with their 
own eyes the strength and resources of a monarch, which 
were represented as so formidable. 

In the absence of his father, the young AleXan- 
which his der did the honours of the court ; and it is said, 
^rTOceWes *****' during an entertainment given to the Persian 
the Persian ambassadors, the prince, who had not yet reached 
dors?***" ^^^ twelfth year, discovered such manly and pre- 
mature wisdom, as already announced the dawn 
of a very extraordinary character.* Among other questions, 
that could not have been expected from his age, he inquired 
into the nature of the Persian government, and art of war; the 
genius and disposition of the reigning sovereign; the dis- 
tance of his capital from the coast, and the difficulty of the 
intervening roads.f Such inquiries, whatever talents they 
announced in the young prince, seem to prove that the con- 
quest of Persia had been a frequent subject of conversation 
between Alexander and his instructers ; and that an unbounded 
ambition had already taken possession of his youthful mind. 

* Plutarch (in Alexand.) expresses himself strongly oiv this subject : 
** (dVc ixowovi (the ambassadors) Bavfjujiow, xoc tfjv %iyofMvijv ^i%Art7tw 

— ^Read fisyaXo^x^'O^i i^nd then the sentence may be literally explained : " So 
the ambassadors wondered, and thought nothing of the famed abilities of 
Philip, compared with the spirit and magnanimity of his son." I recollect 
not having met with /ifyaXo?tp(»yjuo9iH^ in the writers of the Socratic age : 
but it is a good word to mark the character of a person *' who busies himself 
about gfreat objects.'* 
t Plut. in Alexand. 
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The ambassadors heard him with astonishment, and exclaimed 
with that freedom which so wonderfully distinguishes the pub- 
lic transactions of ancient, from those of modern times, << Ours 
is a rich and powerful, but this will be truly a wise and great 
king.''* 

Philip had no sooner returned from Illyria, than 
he made an excursion to Thessaly, and finally set- tmn^ctions 
tied the affairs of that distracted country ; having in ThessaJy, 
taken on himself the whole management of the re- Megara. 
venue, and having divided the territory into four o^ynjp- 
separate governments, in order to weaken the force a. c. 344. 
of opposition, and to render the whole province 
more patient and submissive under the dominion of Macedon.f 
While Philip was thus employed in Thessaly, his agents were 
not less active ii| confirming the Macedonian authority in the 
isle of Eubcea. Nor was he satisfied with securing his former 
acquisitions ; he aspired at new conquests. The baj*ren and 
rocky territory of Megara divided, by an extent of only ten 
miles, the frontier of Boeotia from the isthmus of Corinth. 
The industrious and frugal simplicity of tliis little republic 
could not defend its virtue against the corrupt influence of the 
Macedonian.:|: Philip gained a party at Megara, which he 
cultivated with peculiar care ; because, being already master 
of Bceotia, Phocis, and Thessaly, tlie narrow territory of the 
Megarians. formed the chief obstacle to bis free passage into 
the Peloponnesus, the affairs of which, at this juncture, parti- 
cularly attracted his regard. 

The Lacedaemonians, repulsed by Philip, whom phiiip pre- 
they had condescended to solicit, rejected by the P^^* *® 
Phocians, whom they offered to assist, and having mferior ^ 

* I have used a little freedom with the words of Plutarch, *«>$ o fUktu 
ovVos /3a0ftXcv$ fisyoi* *o Bs *9f/i£fepo$ 9tXovawf» Plu. Orat., ii. de Fortun. 
Alexand. * 

f Demosth. Philipp. ill. 

i Demosth. de falsa Legatione, & Philipp. iii. In Philipp. iv. he speaks 
as if Philip had made some open attempt against Megara, in which he had 
failed : f a«nf^$ (soil. JMoias) o^»y(<>p<n>/iiCf^$, Mcyopa UoSm 9tapa/[*ft»pof , p. 55, 
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eommuni- lost all hopes oF obtaining the guardianship of the 
PeloponnV Delphic temple, totally deserted a scene of action, 
tus against i^ which they could expect neither profit nor 
•io^ns of honour, and confined their politics and their arms 

Sparta. withiii the narrow circle of their own peninsula. 

For almost two years, Archidamus had laboured with un- 
divided attention, and with his usual address and activity, to 
extend the pretensions and the {K)wer of Sparta over the terri- 
tories of Messen^, Argos, and Arcadia. His measures, plan- 
ned with prudence, and conducted with vigour, were attended 
with success, though the inhabitants of the dependant pro- 
vinces bore with much regret and indignation the yoke of a 
republic which they had formerly spurned as oppressive and 
intolerable. Their murmurs and discontents were inflamed 
into hostility by the Thebans, eternal enemies to Sparta, and 
at that time closely allied with the king of Macedon. To this 
monarch, the Thebans applied, requesting him not to permit 
the destruction of their confederates in the Peloponnesus. The 
intrigues and money of Philip had already gained him a consi- 
derable influence in that country, which he was glad of an 
opportunity to augment. To justify his proceedings for this 
purpose^ he procured a decree of the Amphictyonic council, 
requiring him to check the insolence of Sparta, and to protect 
the defenceless communities which had so often been the victims 
of her tyranny and cruelty. Encouraged by this resolution 
of the Amphictyons, and impelled by his own ambition, Philip 
sent troops and money into the Peloponnesus, and prepared to 
march thither in person, at the head of a powerful army.* 

These transactions excited new commotions and 
thians pre- alarms throughout most countries of Greece. The 
te^ *t hi Corinthians,! jealous of the power of a prince, who 
march. at the close of th^ Phocian war, deprived them of 

their ancient prerogatives and honours, and who, 
still more recently, had taken possession of Leucas, a city in 
Acarnania, and of Ambracia in Epirus, both colonies of Co- 

* Demosth. de Pace. f Lucian de Conscribend. Histor. 
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rinth, determined to oppose his passage into the Peloponnesus, 
Weapons and defensive armour were provided, the walls and 
fortifications were repaired, mercenary troops were levied, 
the citizens exercised in arms, the whole republic glowed witn 
the ardour of military preparation ; insomuch that Diogenes 
the cynic, who lost no opportunity to deride the follies of his 
contemporaries, beholding with just contempt the hurry and 
vain bustIa*of the effeminate Corinthians, that seemed so ill 
calculated to contend with the active vigour of Philip, began 
to roll about his tub,"^ lest he should be the only person unem- 
ployed in so busy a city. 

The Lacedemonians, meanwhile, not less alarm* Neff6cia- 
ed, but always better prepai'ed for war, solicited tions in 
the assistance of Athens. The latter state had re- ^^^' 
ceived a considerable accession of strength, as well as of just 
honour ^nd respect, from its hospitable reception of the dis- 
tressed exiles from Phocis and BcBotia. It derived new con- 
sideration and lustre from the general congress of ambas- 
sadors from Sparta, Thebes, Macedon, Argos, Messen^, and 
Arcadia, who, after a long interval of time, again condescend- 
ed to assert their respective claims before the Athenian as- 
sembly. The Lacedemonians represented the league, formed 
against themselves, as alike dangerous to Athens and to 
Sparta ; that the ambition of Philip would not rest satisfied 
with a partial conquest; his imagination already grasped the 
dominion of Greece ; and now was the only time for the two 
leading republics, who had ever mutually assisted each other 
in seasons of calamity, to make a firm stand, and to exert 
their utmost vigour in defence of their own and the public 
safely, so shamefully abandoned by the Thebans, and by the 
mob of Peloponnesus*! ^^^ Thebans joined with the ministers 
of Philip in exhorting the Athenians to adhere strictly to their 

* Auct. apud. Brucker. in Vit. Diogen. He has collected all that is writ- 
ten for and agsdnst the tub of Diogenes. Were authors less explicit, the 
moveable habitation of this philosopher would be sufficiently attested by an- 
cient monuments. See Winckelman, d'HancarviUe, &c. 
. i O^kos n<Xortoyi^oti. Isocrat. in Archidam. 
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treaty of peace recently concluded with that prince ; they en- 
deavoured, by art and sophistry to varnish or to palliate such 
deeds of fraud or violence as could not be altogether denied ; 
and laboured with the utmost assiduity to separate the views 
and interests of Athens and Lacediemon on this important 
emergency. The ambassadors of the inferior states of Pelo- 
ponnesus loudly complained, that the Athenians, who affected 
to be the patrons of liberty, should favour the views of Sparta, 
which had so long been the scourge of Greece. They repre- 
sented this conduct as not only unjust and cruel, but contra- 
dictory and absurd ; and used many plausible arguments to 
deter the people of Athens, who still strenuously asserted the 
freedom of Bceotia, from taking such a part in the present 
quarrel as might tend to rivet the chains of Peloponnesus. 
Artful re- '^^® Athenian orators, many of them creatures 

presenta- of Philip, charged their Countrymen not to break 
Ma^donian hastily with a prince with whom they had so re- 
partisans in cently concluded an alliance, nor imprudently re- 
new a bloody and destructive war, out of which 
they had been lately extricated with so much difficulty. They 
observed, that although the measures of Philip, since the con- 
clusion of the peace, had indeed been more agreeable to the 
Thebans than to the Athenians, he had considered himself as 
bound in justice to chastise the sacrilege of the Phocians. 
Nor was he altogether at liberty to follow his own inclina- 
tions; surrounded by the Thessalian cavalry and the Theban 
infantry, he was compelled to treat the enemies of those states 
with a severity which his own feelings disapproved. But the 
time had arrived, when he might act with more independence 
and dignity ; and that, could any credit be given to report, he 
was already preparing to rebuild the ruined cities of Phocis, 
and to fortify Elatsea, on the frontier of that territory, by 
which means he might thenceforth restrain and bridle the in- 
solent cruelty of Thebes. These observations, however im- 
probable, received great force from the peaceful, or rather 
indolent disposition of the people, who, though they heard with 
pleasure those who magnified their ancient grandeur^ and in- 
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veighed against the injustice and ambition of Philip, were 
averse to employ either their money, or their personal service, 
in such active naeasures as could alone set bounds to the 
Macedonian encroachments. 

Demosthenes, last, arose, and pronounced a dis- Answered 
course, which the king of Macedon is said to have by Demos- 
read with a mixture of terror and admiration."^ 
^^ When you hear described, men of Athens ! the continual 
hostilities by which PhUip violates the peace, I observe that 
you approve the equity and patriotism of those who support 
the rights of the republic; but while nothing is done, on 
account of which it is worth while to listen to such speeches, 
our affairs are brought to such a pass, that the more clearly 
we convict Philip of perfidy towards you, and of hostile 
designs against Greece, the more difficult it is to propose 
any seasonable advice. The cause of this difficulty is, that 
the encroachments of ambition must be repelled not by words, 
but by deeds. If speeches and reasoning sufficed, we should 
long ere now have prevailed over our adversary. But Philip 
excels in actions as much as we do in arguments ; and both of 
us obtain the superiority in what forms respectively the chief 
object of our study and concern ; we in our assemblies, Philip 
in the field. 

** Immediately after the peace, the king of Ma- jj^ explains 
cedon became master of Phocis and Thermopylse, the mea- 
and made such an use of these acquisitions as points out 
suited the interest of Thebes^ not of Athens. Upon ^^^ danger- 
what principle did he act thus ? Because, governed ©f philipf"* 
in all his proceedings, not by the love of peace or 
justice, but by an insatiable lust of power, he saw the impos- 
sibility f£ bending the Athenians to his selfish and tyrannical 
purposes. He knew that the loftiness of their character would 
never stoop to private considerations, but prefer to any advan- 
tage that he might offer them, the dictates of justice and of ho- 
nour: and that neitlier their penetration, nor their dignity, 

* Plut. in Vit. Demoflth. in lib. de Dec. Orator. 
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coald ever be prevailed on to sacrifice to a partial and tempo- 
rary interest, the general safety of Greece; but that they 
would fight for each member of the confederacy with the same 
zeal as for their own walls. The Thebans he judged (and he 
judged aright) to be more assailable ; he knew their folly and 
their meanness to be such, that provided he heaped benefits on 
themselves, they would assist him to enslave their neighbours. 
Upon the same principle he now cultivates, in preference to 
yours, the friendship of the Messenians and Argives; a cir- 
cumstance, Athenians ! which highly redounds to your honour^ 
since Philip thus declares his persuasion, that you alone have 
penetration to discern, and virtue to oppose his designs ; that 
you foresee the drift of all his negociations and wars, and are 
determined to be the incorruptible defenders of the common 
cause. Nor is it without good grounds that he entertairfs such 
^fi honourable opinion of you, andithe contrary of the Thebans 
and Argives. When the liberfies of Greece were threatened 
by Persia, as they now are by Macedon, the Thebans basely 
followed the standard of the invaders; the Argives did not op- 
pose their arms ; while the magnanimous patriots, from whom 
you are descended, spumed offers, highly advantageous, made 
them by Alexander of Macedon, the ancestor of Philip, who 
acted as the ambassador of Persia ; and, preferring the public 
interest to their own, provoked the devastation of their terri- 
tory, and the destruction of their capital, and performed, in 
defence of Greece, those unrivalled exploits of heroism which 
can never be celebrated with due praise. For such reasons^ 
Philip chooses for his allies, Thebes, Argos, and Messene, 
rather than Athens and Sparta. The former states possess 
not'^greater resources in money, fleets, harbours, and armies ; 
they have not more strength, but less virtue. Nor can Philip 
plead the justice of their cause ; since, if Chseronea and Orcho- 
menus are justly subject to Thebes, Argos and Messer«4 are 
justly subject to Lacedsemon : nor could it be equitable to en- 
slave the inferior cities of Boeotia, and at the same time to 
teach those of Peloponnesus to rebel. 

** But Philip was compelled to this conduct (for this is 
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the only remaining argument that can be alleged in his de- 
fence.) ** Surrounded by the Thessalian cavalry and The- 
ban infantry, he was obliged to assist allies whom he dis- 
trusted, and to concur with measures which he disapproved. 
Hence the severe treatment of Phocis, hence the cruel 
servitude of Orchomenus and Ghseronea. The king of Ma- 
cedon, being now at liberty to consult the dictates of his 
own humanity and justice, is desirous to re-establish the re- 
public of Phocis ; and, in order to bridle the insolence of 
Thebes, actually meditates the fortifying of Elataea." This, 
indeed, he meditates, and will meditate long. But he does 
not meditate the destruction of Laced^mon. For this pur- 
pose he has remitted money, he has sent his mercenaries, 
he is prepared, himself, to march at the head of a powerful 
army. His present transactions sufficiently explain the mo- 
tives of his past conduct. It is evident that he acts from 
system, and that his principal batteries are erected against 
Athens itself? How can it be otherwise? He is ambitious to 
rule Greece; you alone are able to thwart his measures. 
He has long treated you unworthily ; and he is conscious of 
his injustice. He is actually contriving your desti*uction, 
and he is sensible that you see through his designs. For 
all these reasons he knows that you detest him, and that, 
should he not anticipate your hostility, he must fall a vic- 
tim to your just vengeance. Hence he is ever active and 
alert, watching a favourable moment of assault, and prac- 
tising on the stupidity and selfishness of the Thebans and 
Pelopoflnesians } for if they were not stupid and blind, they 
might perceive the fatal aim of the Macedonian policy. I 
once spoke* on this subject before the Messenians and Ar- 
gives; my discourse, which was then useless, may now be 
repeated most seasonably. " Men of Argos and Messene ! 
you remember the time when Philip caressed the Olynthians, 
as he now does you : how highly, do you think, that infatua- 
ted people would have been offended, had any man talked 

* During his embassy to Peloponnesus, mentioned above. 
TOX. IV. 17 
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against the benefactor, who had generously bestowed on them 
Anthemus and Potidsea ? Had any man warned them against 
the dangerous artifices of Philip, would they have listened to 
hU advice ? Yet, after enjoying for a moment the territory of 
tiieir neighbours, they were for ever despoiled of their own. 
Inglorious was their fall ; not conquered only, but betrayed 
and sold by each other. Turn your eyes to the Thessalians. 
When Philip expelled their tyrants, could the Thessalians 
ever conjecture tliat the same prince would subject them to the 
creatures of Macedon, still more tyrannical and oppressive 7 
When he restored them to their seat and suffrage in the Am- 
phictyonic council,. could they have been persuaded that he 
would one day deprive them of the management of tiieir own 
revenues ? As to ]^ou, Messenians and Argives ! you have be- 
held Philip smiling and deceiving; but beware ! pray to Hea- 
ven, that you may never behold him insulting, threatening, 
and destroying. Various are the contrivances which commu- 
nities have discovered for their defence; walls, ramparts, 
battlements, all of which are raised by the labour of man, and 
supported by continual expense and toil. But there is one 
common bulwark, which only tbe prudent employ, though 
alike Useful to all, especially to free cities against tyrants. 
What is that ? Distrust. Of this be mindful ; to this adhere ; 
preserve this carefully, and no calamity can befall you."* 
Impeach- Demosthenes then read to the assembly the 

ment of schedule of an answer, which he advised to be 

JEscnines 

and Philo- given to the ambassadors, and which was entirely 
crates. favourable to the Lacediemonians. At the same 

time he beseeched his countrymen to deliberate with firmness, 
yet with temper, on the means by which they might resist the 
common enemy ; ^' an enemy with whom he had exhorted them 
to maintain peace, as long as that seemed possible; but peace 
was no longer in their power; Philip gradually carried on a 
vast system of hostile ambition, dismembering their posses- 
sions, debauching their allies, paring their dominions all 

* Pemosthen. Qnt. ii. in Piulipp. 
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around, that he might at length attack the centre, anguarded 
and defenceless/' Had the orator stojpped here, his advice 
might have been followed with some useful consequences. But 
In declaiming against the encroachments of Macedon, his re- 
sentment was naturally inflamed against Pbilocrates, JEs- 
<;hines, and their associates whose perfidious machinations had 
produced the public danger and disgrace. He strongly re- 
commended to the injured people to impeach, condemn, and 
consign to due punishment those detestable traitors. This 
counsel was not given in vain to the litigious Athenians, who 
were better ]rieased to attend the courts of justice at home, 
than to march into the Peloponnesus, The city resounded 
with the noise of trials and accusations. Philocrates was 
banished,^ and JElschlnes narrowly escaped the same fate, by 
exposing the profligate life of his accuser Timarchus.f 

Philip, meanwhile, unopposed and unobserved pj^iiip get- 
by his enemies, was sailing with a powerful arma- ties the af- 
ment towards Cape Tenarus, the most southern pi^bponhe- 
promontory of Laconia. Having landed there •^^ 
without opposition, he was joined by the Messenians, Arcadi- 
ans, and Argives. The united army, after ravaging the most 
valuable part of the Lacedeemonian territories, besieged and 
took Trinasus, a maritime city of considerable strength and 
importance. The terror occasioned among the Spartans by 
these misfortunes, was heightened by extraordinary meteors 
ip the air, whose unusual redness seemed to presage some 
dreadful calamity.^ The alarm was so general, that it hail 
been thought worth while to record the saying of a Spartan 
youth, who remained unmoved amidst the public consternation* 
Being asked, « Whether he was not afraid of Philip ?'' « Why,»^ 
replied the generous youth, ^* should I fear him ; he cannot 
hinder me from dying for my counlry."]] But this manly 
resolution no longer animated the great body of the Spartan 

* ^schin. in Ctesiphon. f Aripum. in iEscbin. • Orat. in Tixnarcti* 

i Plin. Hist. Nat. Lii. c. zxzvi. | Frontin. I. ir. c. v. 
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nation. Unable to meet the invader in the field» they sent 
Agisy the son of King Archidamus, to propose terms of ac* 
commodation, or rather to suhmit their whole fortune to the 
disposal of the Macedonians. The young prince coming alone 
and unattended, Philip expressed his surprise. ** What, have 
the Spartans sent but one !" '^ Am I not sent to one ?" was the 
manly reply of Agis.* This was the expiring voice of Spartan 
pride; for the king of Macedon, though averse to provoke the 
despair of a people, whose slumbering virtue might yet be re- 
animated by the institutions of Lycurgus and tlie example of 
Leonidas, compelled them to resign their pretended authority 
over Argos, Messene and Arcadia $ and settled the boundaries 
of those republics in a manner highly agreeable to the wishes 
of his confederates. Before leaving the Peloponnesus, he so- 
lemnly renewed his engagements to protect them ; and, in re- 
turn, only required, on their part, that the magistracy in 
Argos should be intrusted to Myrtis, Teledamus, and Mnasi- 
as| in Arcadia, to Cercidas, EUeronymus, and £ucampidas| 
in Messene, to Neon and Thrasylochus, the sons of Iphiades ; 
men whose names would merit eternal oblivion, if Demosthe- 
nes justly branded them as traitors ;f but a more impartial, 
and not less judicious writer,:}^ asserts, that by eai*Iy espousing 
the interest of Philip, they acquired many important advanta- 
ge for their respective communities i that their sagacity 
having foreseen the final prevalence of the Macedonian power 
and policy over the weakness and folly of Greece, they acted 
wisely in courting the rising fortune of a prince, who was, at 
length, enabled to take complete vengeance on his enemies; a 
yengeance which the Peloponnesians escaped by their own 
prudence and foresight, and from which the Athenians, after 

• Plut. Apophth. 

T Ilapa yap tot; *tXi^(5w, ov t'ttff^ oAAa ttaaw 'oftoua^, fopa» ftfio^ofuw *tu 

fufwfitfu yeyowtw. These tndtore are named in Philipp. iii. & in Orat de 
Corona, 
t Polyb. m, 72. 
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long provoking it, were finally delivered by the love of glory 
and magnanimity, which regulated the conduct, and adorned 
the victory of Philip. 

Having settled the affairs of Peloponnesus, the pj^.^ ^^^ 
king of Macedon marched through that country Hcly insult- 
amidst the acclamations of the people, who vied ^^4* ^ 
with each other in bestowing crowns and statues, 
the usual marks of public gratitude and admiration, on a 
prince who had generously rescued them from the cruel yoke 
of Sparta. At Corinth, he passed, some days in the house of 
Demaratus, a man totally devoted to his service ^ and assisted 
at the games and showy festivals, which were celebrated in 
that city, by an immense concourse of people from the neigh- 
bouring republics. The turbulent Corinthians, who, besides 
their innate hatred of kings, had particular causes of animosi- 
ty against Philip, did not conceal their sentiments ; and their 
inhospitable insolence was abetted by many Peloponnesians, 
who profited of the liberty of the place, and of the occasion, to 
testify their rooted aversion to the king of Macedon, and their 
unwillingness to owe their freedom and their safety to the 
interposition of a foreign tyrant. Philip was . 
strongly urged by his courtiers to punish their tion. 
ingratitude; but he knew how to digest an af- 
front,* when forgiveness was more useful than vengeance; 
and repressed the unseasonable indignation of his attendants 
by observing, with admirable patience, ^* Were I to act with 
severity what must I expect from men, who repay even kind' 
ness with insult f'j- 

Fhilip proceeded from Corinth by the nearest phuip ex- 
route into Macedon, where he continued the re- tends the 
mainder of that year, directing the improvements of Epims 
that were carrying on in his kingdom, and in- J^^hIi^* 
specting with particular care the education of his nesus. 

* Longinus has preserved the expression of Theopompus, "that Philip 
could eattly swallow aifronts.'' 
f Plut. in Alexand* 
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qiymp. son Alexander^ whose capacious and fervid tnind. 

CUE Xm 

A. c. 344. Ul^e ft i*i^h ftnd luxuriant soil, producing promis- 
cuously flowers and weeds, strongly required the 
hand of early culture.* But these useful occupations did not 
divert his attention from the politics of neighbouring states. 
He extended the boundaries of Epirus, then governed by his 
brother-in-law Alexander, the most faithful and devoted of his 
vassals, by adding to that little principality the province of 
Cassiopaea, which was chiefly inhabited by Elian <;oIonies. 
At the same time he exercised his fleet by wresting Halonne- 
sus, an island near the coast of Thessaly, from the hands of 
corsairs, and kept possession of his conquest, without paying 
any regard to the claim of Athens, its ancient and legitimate 
sovereign.! 

Settles the Next year PhiKp was summoned into Upper 
commotioDi Thrace by a rebellion of the petty princes in that 
and pro- ' Country, fomented by Amadocus king of the Odry- 
tec^ the sians. The warlike tribes of that great nation 
oiymp. acting with little concert or union, were succes- 

A*c^'343 •^^^fy subdued; and the dexterity of the king of 
• ' Macedon seconding his usual good fortune, he soon 

ranked the most obstinate of bis enemies in the number of his 
vassals or courtiers4 At his return from the inhospitable 
wilds of Thrace, he received into his protection the city and 
republic of Cardia, occupying the neck of land which joins 
the Thracian Chersonesus to the continent. The rest of the 
peninsula had long been subject to the Athenians, whose 
authority the citizens of Cardia always set at defiance. • The 
Athenians had lately strengthened the Chersonesites by a new 
colony, which had continual disputes with the Gardians about 
the extent of tlieir boundaries. Matters had actually come to 
a crisis, and the Cardians were ready to be overwhelmed by 
the strength and numbers of the enemy, when they were 
seasonably defended by the Macedonian arms.|| 

* PUit. in Alezand. f Demos. Orat. de Halon. t Diod. I. xvi. p. 464. 
I Deraosthen. Orat. de Halon. p. 34. & Plut. in Vit. Euxnen. 
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The seizing of Halonnesus, the conquering of These mea- 
Grecian colonies fop the tyrant of Epirus, above 5I^\^*"-^ 
ally the open assistance given to their inveterate ans from 
enemies, the Cardians, once more roused the Athe- ^^li^' 
nians from their lethargj. Their fresh insults 
brought back to their recollection the ancient grounds of ani- 
mosity, and the manifold injuries which they had suffered since 
the conclusion of the peace with Macedon. But instead of 
opposing Philip with arms, the only means by which he might 
yet be resisted with any hope of success, they employed the 
impotent defence of speeches, resolutions and embassies. 
Their complaints were loud and violent in every country of 
Greece, They called the attention of the whole confederacy 
to the formidable encroachments of a Barbarian, to which 
there seemed no end ; and exhorted the Greeks to unite in 
repressing his insolent usurpation.^ 

Philip, who then agitated schemes from which 
he wished not to be diverted by a war with the patches ^*" 
Athenians, sent proper agents throughout Greece, Py^o" ^ 
to counteract the inflammatory remonstrances of with a letter 
that people ; and despatched to Athens itself. Python *^ ^** P®**" 
of Byzantium, a man of a daring and vigorous 
mind ; but who concealed, under that passionate vehemence of 
language which seems to arise from conviction and sincerity, 
a mercenary spirit, and a perfidious heart. Python had long 
ago sold himself, and as far as depended on himself, the inte* 
rests of his country, to the king of Macedon, from whom he 
now conveyed a letter to the senate and people of Athens, 
written with that specious moderation and artful plausibility, 
which Philip knew so well to assume in all his transactions. 
^^He oflfered to make a present to the Athenians of 
the island of Halonnesus, and invited them to join 
with him in purging the sea of pirates : he entreated them to 
refer to impartial arbitrators all the differences that had long 
subsisted between the two states, and to concert amicably 

* Demoethen. de ChemmtBO, p. 35, & seqq. 
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together such commerci&l regulations as would tend greatlj 
to the advantage of both. He denied that they could produce 
any proof of that duplicity on his part» of which theyso loudly 
complained. That for himself^ he was ready not only to ter- 
minate all disputes with them by a fair arbitration, but to 
compel the Cardians to abide by the award ; and he concluded, 
by exhorting therli to distrust those designing and turbulent 
demagogues^ whose selfish ambition longed to embroil the two 
countries, and to involve them in the horrors of war."* 
Diopeithea, ^^^ Subtle artifices of Philip, though supported 
the Athem- on this occaston by the impetuous eloquence of 
in Thrace, Python, were overcome by Hegesippus and De- 
acts vigor- inbsthenes, who refuted the various articles of the 

ously 

a^inst letter with great strength and perspicuity, and nn- 

Philip. veiled the injustice of Philip with such force of 

evidence, that the Athenians resolved upon sending a con- 
siderable armament to the Chersonesus, to protect their sub- 
jects in that peninsula*! Diopeithes, who commanded the 
expedition, was a determined enemy to the Macedonians, and 
a man of courage and enterprise. Before he arrived in the 
Chersonesus, Philip trusting to the efiect of his letter and 
intrigues, had returned into Upper Thrace. Diopeithes 
availed himself of this opportunity to act with vigour. 
Having provided for the defence of the Athenian settlements 
in Thrace, he made an incursion into the neighbouring coun* 
try I stormed the Macedonian settlements at Crobyle and 
Tiristasis; and having carried off many prisoners, and a 
considerable booty, lodged them in the safe retreat of the 
Chersonesus. On this emergency, Amphilochus, a Macedo- 
nian of rank, was sent as ambassador, to treat of the ransom 
of prisoners ; but Diopeithes, regardless of this character, ever 
held sacred in Greece, cast him in prison, the more surely to 
widen the breach between/ Athens and Macedon ; and, if pos- 
sible, to render it irreparable. With equal severity he 
treated a herald, whom he had taken in his late excursion, 

* Demosthen. seu He^^gipp. d« Halon. p. 33, & seqq. tlbid. 
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charged with letters from Philip ; which were sent to Athens, 
and read in full assembly."^ 

The king of Macedon, when informed of these The parti- 
hostilities and insults, gave free scope to his com- p^JJ. ^^^i^^ 
plaints and threats; and his emissaries had an tominDU). 
easier game at Athens, as Diopeithes had not only peithes. 
violated the peace with Macedon, but, in order to maintain 
his troops, which were very sparingly supplied by the repub- 
lic,, levied considerable contributions from the Greek settle- 
ments in Asia. The partisans of Macedon inveighed against 
this commander as a robber and pirate, the common enemy of 
Greeks and Barbarians ; Philip's letters demanded vengeance 
from the justice of Athens ; if not, he would be bis own aven* 
ger : the personal enemies of Diopeithes joined in the outcry, 
and insisted, that such a daring offender ought immediately 
to be recalled, and severely punished.f 

On this occasion Demosthenes undertook to 
defend the accused general, whose measures he erfullyde- 
warmly approved ; and motives of private friend- ^"ded by 
ship heightening the ardour of patriotism, rank his thenes. 
discourse on the affairs of the Cbersonesus among 
the most animated and interesting of his productions. The 
impeachment of Diopeithes he ascribes entirely to malice or 
perfidy, which had been too successfully employed to with- 
draw the attention of the Athenians from the main object of 
their concern, the continual encroachments of Philip, to unjust 
complaints and calumnies against their fellow-citizen. Dio- 
peithes, if really in fault, might be brought home to answer 
for it whenever they thought proper. A simple mandate from 
the republic could, at any time, reduce him to his duty. But 
Philip, the public enemy, who was continually infringing the 
peace, who, antecedently to the expedition of Diopheithes, had 
oppressed the Chersonesites, had stormed Serrium and Doris- 
Gus, how was Philip to be restrained, unless they repelled 

• EpiBtol. Philipp. & LibAH. Ar^m. in Demostlien. Orat. de Chersoneso. 
f Demosthen. Orat. de Chersoneso. 
vol. IV. 18 
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force by force? Instead of recalling their troops from the 
Chersonesus on the remonstrance of a crafty tyrant, who 
would not acknowledge himself at war with them, till he as- 
saulted the walls of Athens, they ought to exert their utmost 
ability in augmenting tiie army in that quarter. Should their 
forces be withdrawn, Philip would wait the approach of win- 
ter, or the setting in of the Etesian winds, to fall on the 
Chersonesus* Will it then be sufficient to accuse Diopeithes ? 
Or will this save our allies ? ** O, but we will sail to their 
relief.'^ But if the winds will not permit you ! Even should 
our enemy attack, not the Chersonesus, but Megara or Chal- 
cis, as he lately did Oreum, would it not be better to oppose 
bim in Thrace, than to attract the war to the frontiers of 
Attica ? The exactions demanded by Diopeithes from the Asia- 
tic Oreeks are justified by the example of all his predecessors, 
who, according to the strengtli of their respeetive armaments, 
have always levied proportional contributions from the colo- 
nies ; and .the people who grant this money, whether more or 
less, do not give it for nothing. It is the price for which tliey 
are furnished with convoys to protect their trading vessels 
from rapine and piracy. If Diopeitfies employed not tliat 
resource, how could he subsist his troops, he who receives 
nothing from you, and who has nothing of his own ? From 
the skies ? No ; but from what he can collect, and beg, and 
borrow. Who does not perceive that this pretended concern 
for the colonies, in men who have no concern for their coun- 
try, is one of the many artifices employed to confine and fix 
you to the city, while the enemy keeps the field, and manages 
the war at pleasure 7 That siich traitors should exist, is less 
surprising than that you should patiently receive from them 
such counsels, as Philip himself would dictate. For what 
else could the king of Macedon, who understands his own 
interest so well, advise, but that you should remain quietly at 
home, decline personal service in the war, deny pay to your 
soldiers, revile and insult your general ? When a man, hired 
to betray you, rises up in the assembly, and declares Chares 
or Diopeithes to be the cause of your calamities such a hypo- 
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crite is heard with satirfaction* You despise the voice of faiiii> 
whoy animated by a sincere love for his country, calls out^ 
^^ Be not deceived, Athenians ! Philip is the real cause of all 
your misfoid;une8 and disgrace." The disagreeable truth rea- 
ders the man who declares it odious ; for the insidious disci- 
pline of certain ministers has so changed your principles and 
characters, that you are become fierce and formidable in your 
courts of justice, but tame and contemptible in the field. You 
rejoice, therefore, to hear your distress charged on those 
whom you can punish at home ; but are unwilling to believe 
that it proceeds from a public enemy, whom you must oppose 
with arms in your hands. Yet, Athenians, if the states of 
Greece should thus call you to account, for youi<^ conduct : 
^Men of Athens, you are continually sending embassies to 
assure us, that Philip is projecting our ruin, and that of all 
the Greeks. But 0^ most wretched of mankind ! when this 
common foe was detained six mimths abroad by sickness, the 
sevmty of winter, and the armies of hi^ enemies, did you 
profit by that opportunity to recover your lost possessions? 
Did you restore even Euboaa to liberty, and expel those troops 
and tyrants who had been placed there in ambush, and direct-* 
ly opposite to Attica ? No. You have remained insensible to 
your wrongs, and fully convinced us, that were Philip ten 
times to die, it would not inspire you ^svith the least degree of 
vigour. Why then these embassies, these accusations, all this 
unnecessary ferment !'' If the Greeks should ask this, what 
could we answer ? I know not. 

** There are men who think to perplex a well-intentioned 
speaker by asking. What ought we to do ? My answer is sin- 
cere. None of those things which you do at present. I explain 
my opinion.at greater length, and may you be as ready to re- 
ceive, as to ask, advice! First of all, you must hold it as a 
matter of firm belief, that Philip has broken the peace, and is 
at war with your republic : that he is an enemy to your "ciliy, 
to the ground on which it stands, to all those who inhabit it, 
and not least to such as are now most distinguished by bis 
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favours. The fate of Euthycrates and Lasthenes,* citizens 
of Olyn^httSy may teach our traitors the destmction that awaits 
them, after they have surrendered their country. But, though 
an enemy to your city, your soil, and your people, Philip is 
chiefly hostile to your government, which, though ill fitted to 
acquire, or to maintain, dominion over others, is admirably 
adapted to defend both yourselves and them, to repel usurpa- 
tion, and to humble tyrants. To your democracy, therefore, 
Philip is an unrelenting foe, a truth, of which you ought to be 
deeply persuaded; and next, that wherever you repress his en« 
croachments, you act for the safety of Alliens, against which, 
chiefly, all his batteries are erected. For who can be so 
foolish as to believe, that the cottages of Thrace, (Drongila, 
Cabyla, and Mastira,) should form an object worthy of his 
ambition ; that, in order to acquire them he should submit to 
toils and danguv ; that, for the sake of the rye and millet of 
Thrace, he should consent to spend so many months amidst 
winter snows and blasting tempests ; While, at the same time, 
he disregarded the riches and splendour of Athens ; your har- 
bours, arsenals, galleys, mines, and revenues ? No, Athenians ! 
It is to get possession of Athens, that he makes war in Thrace 
and elsewhere. What then ought we to do i Tear ourselves 
from our indolence ; not only sustain, but augment, the troops 
which are on foot; that, as Philip has an army ever ready to 
attack and conquer the Greeks, you also may be ready to suc- 
cour and to save them."f 

Demosthe- '^ ^^ Worthy of observation (because nothing 
nes ven- betrays more evidently the tyrannical spirit of de- 
propose the mocracy,) that Demosthenes does not propose the 
warinfonn. ^gj. }u form, by bringing in a written bill or de- 
cree, to be approved or rejected by the votes of his coun- 
tryflften. This^ decree must have b?en deposited among the 
Athenian archives ; and, if the war should prove unfortunate, 
might be produced at some future time for the destruction of 

* See above, c. xzxv. 

f Demosthen. Orst de Chenones. p. 35, & seqq« 
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its author, whose enBinies would not fail to allege this instru- 
ment as a proof that he had occasioned the rupture with 
Philip, and all the calamities consequent on that measure* 
The party accused would, in that case, vsunly endeavour 
to shelter himself under the rotes of the assembly, since an 
ordinary court of justice could call him to account for mis- 
leading the people,* and punish him with banishment or 
death. Demosthenes^ artfully glances at this disagreeable 
subject : *^ Rash, impudent, and audacious, I neither am, 
Athenians ! nor wish ever to become ; yet am I actuated by 
more true fortitude than the boldest of your demagogues, 
who, capriciously distributing honours and largesses on the 
one hand, and as capriciously impeachiitg, condemning, and 
confiscating on the other, have, in either case, a sure pledge 
of impunity in the flattery and artifices by which they have 
long seduced the public. The courage of that ministel* is 
put to an easy trial, who is ever ready to sacrifice your 
permanent interest to your present gratification. But be is 
truly courageous, who, for the sake of your safety and glory, 
opposes your most favourite inclinations, rouses you from 
your dream of pleasure, disdains to flatter you, and, having 
the good of his country ever in view, assumes that post in the 
administration in which fortune often prevails over policy, 
knowing himself responsible for the issue. Such a minister 
am I, whose unpopular counsels are calculated to i*ender, not 
myself, but my country great.'* 

These arguments and remonstrances of Demos- ^ ^ 
thenes not only saved Diopeithes, but animated the mans op- 
Athenians with a degree of vigourf which they ^^^^ 
had been long unaccustomed to exert. A fleet enemy with 
was fitted out under the command of Callias, who Sd*ui„d?** 
seized all Macedonian ships as lawful prize, and 
made a descent on the coast of Thessaly, after plundering the 
harbours in the Pelasgic gulf. A considerable body of forces 

* By the ypo^ rca^ofunv* Vide Demosth. de Coron. pasnm. ' 
t Vid. Epzat. Philip. 
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was sent into Acamania to repel the inciorsidns of Pbilipf abet^ 
ted by his kinsman and aUy» Alexander of Eptrus. The in* 
habitants of the island of Peperathus, trusting to the protection 
of Alliens^ expelled the Macedonian garrison from Halonnesus* 
Repeated embassies were despatched to the Peloponnesiana 
and Eubosans, exhorting them to throw off the ignominious 
yoke- of Macedon, and to unite with their Gfrecian brethren 
against the public enemy. Philip was nd unattraitive to these 
commotions, but his designs against the valuable cities on liie 
Propontis and Thracian Bosphorus* being ripe for execution^ 
be was unwilling to allow any secondary consideration to di- 
vert him from that important enterprise. 

His intrigues and bribery had gained a conside- 
temptsto rable party in Byzantium, at the head of which 
gjetpo^es- ^as the perfidious Python, whose vehement elo- 
suitSLm quence gave him great influence with the multi- 
^d Perm- |.^ j^^ j^ conspiracy was formed to surrender one 
oiymp. of die gates of the city $ the Macedonian army of 

A^a 342. thirty thousand men hovered round ; but the de- 
sign was suspected or discovered, and Philip, to 
screen his partisans from public vengeance, seasonably with- 
drew his army, and invested the neighbouring city of P^in- 
thus. The news of these transactions not only increased the 
activity of Athens, but alarmed Ochus, king of Persia, who 
being no stranger to Philip's design of invading his dominions, 
trembled at beholding that ambitious prince gradually ap- 
proach his frontier. To remove this danger, Ochus adopted 
the same policy, which, in similar circumstances, had been 
successfiilly employed by his predecessors*! The Persian 
gold was profusely scattered among the most eminent of the 
Grecian demagogues. Demosthenes, whose patriotism was 
not always proof against an unworthy alliance:): with interest, 
rejoiced at being paid for doing what he considered as 
his duty. At Athens his Invectives were louder than ever 

* Bemostb. de Coron. & Dlodor. 1. xvi. c. xxii. 

-jr Plut. in Alexand. t Plut. in Demosth. 
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against the king of Macedon ; and the affairs of Eubo&a gave 
him an opportunity of exerting himself with equal zeal in that 
island. 

The factious spirit of the Euhoeans rendered xheAthe- 
them alike incapable of independence, and of re- nians reco. 
maining quietly under the government either of ^^' ^^^*- 
Athens or Macedon, to which they were alternately subject. 
The recent prevalence of the Macedonian party had been 
marked by many acts of violence and oppression. The city of 
Chalcis, Oreum, and Eretria, prepared to rebel, having pre- 
viously solicited assistance from Peloponnesus, Acarnania, 
Attica, and -every province of. Greece, whidi they had any 
reason to deem favourable to their views. From other states 
they brought back promises and hopes; from Athens they 
obtained, chiefly through the influkice of Demosthenes, a con- 
siderable body of troops commanded by the brave and virtuous 
Phocion. The orator accompanied the expedition ; and being 
allowed to address the popular assemblies in most of the cities 
of Eubcea, he inflamed them with such animosity against 
Philip, and his partisans, that little remained to be done by the 
valour of the Athenian general. The Euhoeans everj where 
took arms in defence of theit* fi*eedom, the Macedonian gar- 
risons were expelled from the principal cities, and driven 
from one post to another, till they were forced entirely to eva- 
cuate the island. This event occasioned great joy at Athens ; 
and the principal merit was ascribed to Demosthenes, who, 
at the motion of Aristonicus, a man of merit and eminence, 
was crowned by the senate and people with a The merit 
golden crown; which honour was publicly pro- of Demos- 
claimed in the theatre of Bacchus, during the re- knowledge 
presentation of the new tragedies, amidst an im- ^^ ^^, ^*® 

,°. occasion. 

mense concourae of people, citizens and strangers.^ 

The loss of Euboea was ill compensated to Philip circum- 

by the military operations against Perinthus, in ^hich en- 

which he found an enemy worthy of iiis courage ^^^^ ^^ 

* Demotth* de Coron. & Plut. in Demosth. 
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Perinthians and {lerseverance. The town was situate on the 
ob^nate^ sloping ridge of an isthmus, and strongly fortified 
defence. both by art and nature, the houses and streets 
cix/4. rising one above another like the seats of an am- 

A. C. 341. phitheatre, so that the higher edifices overlooked 
and defended the lower. Having scoured the neighbouring 
country with his cavalry, Philip exhausted, in the siege of 
Ferinthus, all the military skill known to the ancients. He 
raised towers forty cubits high, which enabled his men to fight 
on equal ground with the besieged ; his miners were busy at 
the foundation^ at length the battering rams advanced to the 
wall, in which a considerable breach was made* During this 
time, however, the townsmen had not been idle. The superior 
discharge of darts, arrows, and every kind of missile weapon, 
from the Macedonian towers, had indeed dislodged the Pe- 
rinthians from those parts of the wall and battlements, against 
which the principal attack bad been directed. But with in- 
cessant toil, the besieged built a new wall within the former, 
on which they appeared in battle array, prepared to repel the 
enemy who entered the breaches. "* The Macedonians, who 
advanced with impetuous joy to reap the fruits of their labour, 
were infinitely mortified to find that their work must be begun 
anew. Philip employed rewards and punishments, and all 
the resources of bis mind, fertile in expedients, to restore their 
hopes and to reanimate their activity. The siege recommenced 
with fresh ardour, and the Perinthians were thrice reduced to 
extremity, when they were unexpectedly saved, first by a large 
supply of arms and provisions from Byzantium, next by a 
strong reinforcement of men in Persian pay, commanded by 
Apollodorus, a citizen of Athens ; and lastly by the advanta- 
geous situation of the town, which, being built in a conical 
form, presenting its apex or narrow point to the besiegers, 
gradually rose and widened towards the remoter parts, from 
which it was easy to observe all the motions of the enemy, and 
as they approached, to overwhelm them from distant batteries. 

* Diodor. p. 466, & seqq. 
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Philip, ever sparing of the lives of liis men, was deterred by 
this circiimstance from venturing an assault, though his ma- 
chines had effected a breach in the new wall ; he therefore de- 
termined to change the siege into a blockade. Perinthus was 
shut np as closely as possible by sea and land ; part of the 
Macedonian troops who had become mutinous for want of pay 
(for Philip at this time owed above two hundred talents, or 
forty thousand pounds sterling,) were indulged in plundering 
the rich territory of Byzantium, while the remainder were 
conducted to the siege of Selymbria, and soon after of Byzan- 
tium itself, the taking of which places, it was hoped might 
compensate their lost labour at Perifithus.^i^ 

During the military operations against the cities j^^ j,^^^ 
of the Propontis, Demosthenes did not cease ex- cian cities, 
borting his countrymen to undertake their defence by^Sumer- 
as essential to their own safety. The hostilities ous allies, 
and devastations of Philip, he represented as the arms of 
periodical returns of the pestilence and other con- PJ^ilip- 
tagious disorders, in which all men were alike threatened with 
their respective shares of calamity. He who was actually sound 
and untainted, had an equal interest with the diseased and in- 
firm, to root out the common evil, which if allowed to lurk in 
any part would speedily pervade and afflict the whole. The Ma- 
cedonians now besieged Selymbria and Byzantium ; if success- 
ful in these enterprises, they would soon appear before Sparta, 
Thebes, and Athens. Yet he knew not by what fatality the 
Greeks viewed the successive encroachments of Philip, not as 
events which their vigorous and united opposition might ward 
off and repel, but as disasters inflicted by the hand of Provi- 
dence ; as a tempestuous cloud of hail, so destructive to the 
vines in autumn, which all beheld, with horror, hovering over 
them, but none took any other means to prevent, than by 
deprecating the fatal visitation from his own field.f These 

* Diodorufl, 1. zvi. c. z^di. 

t AkUk *oyud$ ^aMf*op<a»tti 'o( 'iXkipnf aiftx9v^o** xa* 'gov anytw tpoftw, cvtttp *o» 
f )p XoiJ^ao', ef/uM/ye fioxovtfb, Ssutptbir svxof/kBvot, fMj xaB* 'tiwtovi cxoj'ot ysvsaSaikf 
xi»%vsw Be ov6eis iftvxtifiaif* Demosth. in Philip, iii, p. 48. In the country 

vol. IV. 19 
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animated and just representations of the common distress or 
danger, engaged the Athenians to enter into a close correspon- 
dence with ttie besieged cities.* Demosthenes undertook a 
journey to Byzantium; and Leon, a Byzantine orator and 
patriot^ the friend and fellow-student of the virtuous Phocion, 
resided as ambassador in Athens. At the same time, the ^in- 
cipal cities of the Propontis maintained an uninterrupted in- 
tercourse of good offices with each other, as well as with their 
allies of Rhodes and Chios, from whom they received repeated 
supplies of arms and provisions. 

Philip at- Philip, meanwhile, ceased not to assnre the 

tacks and Athenians, by his letters and emissaries, that he 
pei^^ *^' ^^ extremely desirous of maintaining peace with 
and justifi. their republic, and gently chid them for their evi- 
ducttothe dent marks of partiality towards his enemies, 
Athenians, which, however, he took care to ascribe, not to 
the general temper and disposition of the people, but to the 
prevalence at a dangerous faction, inflamed by seditious and 
selfish demagogues^ By a rapid march he had recently sur- 
prised an Athenian detachment ravaging the territory of 
Cardia. Diopeithes, the Athenian general in flie Chersonesu^ 
commanded this predatory band, which, after a slight skir- 
mish, was repelled with the loss of its leader, slain by a dart, 
while he rallied his men with his voice and arm. Philip^ fail- 
ed not, by letter, to excuse this act of hostility, to which he 
assured the Athenians, that he had been compelled much 
against his inclination : he affected to consider Diopeithes as 
the instrument of a malignant faction, headed by Demosthe- 
nes, rather than as the acknowledged general of the republic ; 
and, as that commander had acted uhwarrantably in plunder- 
ing the Cardians, a people strictly aUied with Macedon, Phi- 
lip assured himself that the senate and people would not take 

where I now write (the Pais de Vaud.) the beauty and force of this com* 
p'arison is too well understood. ' Lofty mountuns covered with mow, sunny 
hiUs and ferdle valleys. — Such too is the geog^phy of Greece, *which ren- 
dered the hail-storms so alamung to vintagers. 
* Demosthen. de Corona. 
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it amiss that, provoked by repeated injitriest he had resisted 
wanton aggression, and defended the lives and fortunes of his 
long-injured confederates. 

While the Athenians and Philip were on this Philip's ad- 
footing of correspondence, the former sent twenty ^^^henian 
vessels laden with corn to the relief of the Selym- convoy des- 
brians. Leodanias, who co»inanded this conroy, ^ife^^'^! 
seems to have imagined that the treaty formerly lymbm. 
subsisting between the two powers, would protect him from 
injury. But in this he was disappointed. His fleet was sur- 
rounded and taken by Amyntas, who commanded the naval 
force of Macedon« and who determined to retain his prize, 
without paying any regard to the complaints and remonstran- 
ces of Leodamas, who pretended that the convoy was not des- 
tined for Selymbria, but employed in conveying the supera- 
bundance' of Ihe fertile Chersonesus, to flie rocky and barren 
island of Lemnos. 

The news of the capture of their ships occa- YhiVip rc- 
sioned much tumult and uneasiness among the stores the 
Athenians. After frequent deliberations on this veLd^and 
subject, a decree was framed for sending ambassa* writes an 
dors to Philip, in order to re-demand their pro- totheAthe- 
perty, and to require that Amyntas, if he had ex- ?[*"*• 
ceeded his instructions, should be punished with ciz. 4. 
due severity. ^ Cephisophon, Democritus, and Po- '^' ^* ^^' 
lycrates, who were named for this commission, repaired 
without delay to Philip in the Hellespont, who, at their re- 
quest, immediately released the captured vessels, and dismiss- 
ed the Athenians with the following letter : << Philip, King of 
Macedon, to the senate and people of Athens, Health. I have 
received three of your citizens in quality of ambassadors, who 
have conferred with me about the release of certain ships, 
commanded by Leodamas. I cannot but admire their simpli- 
city in thinking to persuade me that these ships were intended 
to convey com from the Chersonesus to the isle of Lemnos, 
and not destined for the relief of the Selymbrians, actually 
besieged by me, and no wise included in the treaty of pacifi- 
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cation between Athens and Macedon. This unjust commissioD 
Leodamas receivedf not from the people of Athens, but from 
certain magistrates, and others now in private stations, who 
are too busy in urging you to violate your engagements, and 
to commence hostilities against me ; a matter which they have 
more at heart than the relief of Selymhria, fondly imagining 
that they may derive personal adwntage from such a rupture* 
Deeply persuaded that our mutual interest requires us to frus- 
trate their wicked schemes, I have given orders to release the 
captured vessels ; do you, in return, remove such pernicious 
counsellors from the administration of your affairs; and let 
them feel the severity of your justice. On my part, I shall 
endeavour to preserve and consolidate the treaty, by which we 
stand mutually engaged/'^i^ 

Dcmosthe- ^^^ moderate and friendly sentiments expressed 
nespei> in this letter afforded great advantage to the Ma- 
Athenians cedonian paHisans at Athens. But Demosthenes 
to succour . and Leon of Byzantium, spared no pains to detect 
ed cities m ^^^ expose the artifices and duplicity of Philip* 
T*"*^®' who employed this humble and peaceful tone, 
during his operations against the cities of the Propontis, in 
order to stifle the resentment of the Athenians, at a crisis 
when they might act against him with peculiar advantage. 
In elaborate and powerful orations,! i'^ which, without urging 
any new matter, Demosthenes condensed, invigorated, and 
enlivened his former observations and reasonings, he convin- 
ced his countrymen of the expediency of being for once be- 
forehand with their enemy, and of anticipating his designs 
against themselves by a speedy and effectual assistance to 
their distressed brethren of Perinthus, Selymhria, and Byzan- 
tium. By his convincing eloquence, the public councils were 
animated with a degree of energy and enthusiasm which had 
not appeared in them during many years, and which produced 

* Epist. Philip, in Demosth. 

t Orat iy. in Philip. & Ont. de Epist. Philip. 
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the ]ast transitory glimpse of success and splendour, before 
the glory of Athens was extinguished for even 

It was decreed by the senate and people, to fit 
out a fleet of an hundred and twenty galleys ^ but able expe-' 
unfortunately the command was given to Chares, ^^^^ ^^ 
whose character rendered him as contemptible to oiymp. 
the enemies, as he was formidable to the allies, of a^J 340 
the republic. The Byzantines excluded him from 
their harbour, and he was defeated by Amynt^s, the Macedo- 
nian admiral, off the opposite shore of Chalcedon. This dis- 
aster, Vhich was chiefly occasioned by the incapacity of their 
commander, made the Athenians cast their eyes on Phocion,'*^' 
who, though ever ready to serve his country, was most fre- 
quently called for in times of danger and calamity. 

Before Phocion reached the Propontis, Philip, Phiiip fails 
flushed with his naval success, made an attempt ^" ^ ^^- 
to storm Byzantium. That city was environed s^Hse^ 
on three sides by the sea, and defended on the Byzantium. 
fourth by a strong wall, and a large and deep trench, crowned 
with lofty towers, separated at small intervals from each 
other. Confident in the strer^gth of the place and the abun- 
dance of their magazines, the inhabitants of Byzantium, with- 
out risking a sally, allowed Philip to carry on his works, 
and gradually to make his approaches to their walls. Dur- 
ing this inaction of the townsmen, Philip carefully advanced 
his battering engines, and seemed determined to assault their 
walls ; but melinwhile, embracing proper measures for gain- 
ing the place by surprise. For executing this design, he 
chose the gloom of a tempestuous nighty a determined band 
of Macedonians passed the ditch ; the scaling ladders were 
already fixed ,• when the sentinels of Byzantium were alarm- 
ed by the barking of mastiffs, kept in the towers, even ia 
time of peace, to secure them in the night. The alarm was 
spread with rapidity among the several guards, who rush- 
ing tumultuously from their respective stations, as if the enemy 

* Plutarch, in Phocion. 
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liad been already masters of the town^ were on tte point of 
blindly assaulting each other» when a bright meteor, or re- 
peated flashes of lightning, enabled them to distinguish tiieir 
friends and to discern the danger. Having formed in some 
degree of order, they advanced againi^t the Macedonians, who 
had already gained the rampart, from which they were with 
difficulty repulsed by superior numbeN."* 

The defeat of this bold and dangerous enter- 
nians, com- prise did not discourage Philip from carrying on 
mandedby i^j^ operations with indefatigable diligence and 
save the vigour. His perseverance must finally have pre- 
^ncian vailed over the obstinacy of the besieged, had not 
oiymp. the Athenian fleet under Phocion, arrived in the 

a!c.340. Thracian Bosphorus. The Byzantines received 

him with open arms, expecting that under such a 
commander, their auxiliaries would prove not less modest and 
inoffensive in their quarters, than active and intrepid in the 
field. Nor were their hopes disappointed ; the arms of Philip 
were foiled in every rencounter $ his artifices were met and 
eluded by similar address; nor could he expect by force or 
fraud to gain any advantageover an opponent alike brave and 
vigilant.! The king of Macedon, who had as much flexibility 
in varying his measures, as firmness in adhering to his purpo- 
ses, was unwilling any further to press his bad fortune. In 
the actual state of bis afiairs, he judged it necessary to raise 
the seige of Byzantium, to withdraw his forces from Selymbria 
and Perinthus, and to leave the Athenians in possession of the 
northern shore of the Propontis. These were humiliating re- 
solutions : but fortunately for Philip, an event fell out, which 
prevented the execution of them from reflecting much discredit 
on his arms or policy. 

and ravage Phocion, to whose conduct the safety of so many 
the Mace- important cities was principally owing, sailed 
rUories.^' from Byzantium amidst the grateful vows and 

acclamations of innumerable spectators. In his 

* Diodor. 1. Jifvi. p. 468. f Plut. in Phocion. 
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voyage to the Chersonesus^ he captured a fleet of victuallers 
and transports^ carrying arms and provisions for the enemy. 
When he arrived in that peninsula, he repressed the inso- 
lence of the Cardiansy who, reinforced by a Macedonian 
garrison, had recently undertaken an expedition against the 
city of Sestos. He recovered several places on the coast of 
Thrace, which had reluctantly submitted to the dominion of 
the Macedonians ; and, in concert with the inhabitants, em- 
braced such measures as seemed most proper to protect the 
Athenian allies in those parts, from future danger. Instead 
of burdening the confederates with the maintenance of his 
army, he plentifully supplied all the wantf of his soldiers from 
the enemy's country. Be commanded in person the parties 
that went out to forage and to plunder ; and in one of those 
expeditions, received a dangerous wound, yet did not embark 
for his return, until he had spread the terror of the Athenian 
name, by ravaging with fire and sword the hereditary domi- 
nions of Philip.* 

The meritorious services of Phocion were deep- Extraordi- 
ly felt and acknowledged by the communities jj^^n- 
whom he had protected and relieved*! The deli- ^f^^^ ^'^ 
verance and gratitude of the Chersonesus, of Pe- nians and 
rinthus, and of Byzantium, were testified by u^^^^"*. 
crowns, statues, inscriptions, and altars ; and are ties which 
still recorded in an oration of Demosthenes,^ which ||^^ey^^ 
most justly survives those perishing monuments of 
gold and marble. The decree of tlie Byzantines and Perin- 
tbians, after describing the anciei^t and recent benefits con- 
ferred on them by Athens, enacted, '< that in return for those 
favours, the Athenians should be entitled to the right of inter- 
marriage, the privilege of purchasing laiids in their territories, 
the freedom of their respective cities, and the first and most 
honourable place in all their entertainments and assemblies : 
That whatever Athenians chose to reside with them should be 

• Plut. in Phocion. & Diodor. ubi supra. f Idem, ibid. 

!r Demosthen. de Corona. 
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exempted from taxes : And that, fiirtber, three statues, each 
sixteen cubits high, should be erected in the port of Byzan- 
tium, representing the republic of Athens, crowned by the By- 
zantines and Perintbians. That this crown should be pro- 
claimed at the four principal festivals of Greece, in order to 
commemorate the magnanimity of Athens, and the gratitude 
of the Byzantines and Perinthians.'' The inhabitants of the 
Chersonesus were not less forward in their acknowledgments 
and rewards. After a similar preamble, setting forth the ma- 
nifold favours of their great and generous allies, they resolved 
to crown the senate and the people of Athens with a golden 
crown worth sixt/ talents; and to consecrate an altar to 
Gratitude and the Athenians. These public and solemn ho- 
nours afforded matter of equal triumph to Phocion, who had 
executed, and to Demosthenes, who had advised, the measures, 
in consequence of which such just glory had been acquired. 
At the distance of several years, the orator still boasted of this 
important service. ** You have frequently, Athenians ! re- 
warded with crowns the statesmen most successful in conduct- 
ing your affairs. But name, if you can, any other counsellor, 
any other statesman, by whose means the state itself hath 
been thus honoured."* 

Atheasking ^^^ circumstances which enabled Philip to elude 
of Scythia the violence of the storm with which the hostility 
lip to assist ^^ Athens, Persia, and so many other powers, had 
himagwnst been long preparing to overwhelm him, took its 
rise from an error of judgment, occasioned by that 
boundless ambition which^formed the ruling passion of the 
Macedonian prince. Beyond the confines of Thrace, and 
beyond the northern frontier of the Lower Moesia, dwelt a 
powerful Scythian tribe, in the valuable peninsula contained 
between the western waves of the Euxine and the majestic 
stream of the Danube. The roving and unsettled life of the 
Scythians, iike that of their descendants the Tartars, had led 
them into this country, from their native and proper terri- 

* Demosth. de Coron. 
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tories, embracing the six mouths of the Danube or Ister, the 
banks of the Boristhenes^ and the shores of the Palus Moeotis, 
which districts in ancient times were named Little Scythia,* 
and are still called Little Tartary.f A monarch less warlike 
and less ambitious than Pbitip, might have observed, with in- 
dignation and regret, those fierce and rapacious Barbarians^ 
extending themselves beyond their natural limits, and enjoy- 
ing an establishment to the south of the Danube^ which great 
river, as he was already master of Thrace, and counted the 
Triballi of Mo&sia among the number of his tributaries, 
Philip's proud and usurping fancy had already usurped as the 
barrier of his empire, and the proper line of separation be- 
tween barbarous and civilized nations. It was not, therefore, 
without such excess of joy as transported him beyond the 
bounds of sound policy, that, amidst his preparations against 
the cities on the Propontis, he received an invitation from 
Atheas,t who styled himself king of the Scythians, to march 
to his assistance, and to defend his diminions, consisting in 
the peninsula abovementioned, against an invasion of the 
Istrians, which the domestic forces of Atheas were totally 
unable to resist. To this proposal was added a condition 
extremely alluring to the king of Macedoh, that if his auxili- 
ary arms enabled Atheas to vanquish and expel the invaders, 
Philip should be named heir to ihe kingdom (^Scjthis.; for, 
according to ^e fashion of ancient times, Atheas dignified 
wiih the name of kingdom, a territory little larger than the 
principality of Wales. 

In greedily snatching this bait" laid for his am- perfidy and 
bition, Philip was not enough on his guard against insolence of 
the usual perfidy and levity of Barbarians; nor did barian. .' 
he sufficiently consider, that by sending a power- 
ful detachment into Scythia, he must greatly weaken his exer- 
tions against the cities of the Propontis. With an ardour and 
alacrity too rapid for reflection, he eagerly closed with the 

* Herodotus & Strabo, passim. f Geog^raph. de D'Anville. 

4 Justin. 1. ix. c« ii. 
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propositions of Atheas, sent a great body of forces to the 
norths and promised to assist them in person at the head of 
bis whole army^ should they encounter any difficulty in the 
execution of their purpose. Meanwhile the warlike chief of 
the Istrians, whose courage alone animated, and whose con- 
duct rendered successful, the arms of his followers, was cut 
off by sudden death : the dispirited Istrians were attacked, 
defeated, and repelled ; and, before any assistance from Mace- 
don, Atheas once more regained possession of his kingdom. 
This uneiqiected revolution served to display the crafty and 
faithless Barbarian in his genuine deformity. The Macedo- 
nian troops were received coldly, treated with contempt, and 
absolutely denied their stipulated pay and subsistence. Their 
just remonstrances and complaints Atheas heard with scorn, 
and totally disavowed the propositions and promises of those 
who styled themselves his ambassadors ; observing '< how un- 
likely it was, that he should have solicited the assistance of 
ISie Macedonians, who, brave as they were, could fight only 
with men, while the Scythians could combat cold and famine ; 
and that it would have been still more unnatural to appoint 
Philip his successor, since he had a son of his own worthy to 
inherit his crown and dignity.* 

Philip re. Upon receiving an account of the insolent be- 

Hionstrates haviour of a prince who had so recently solicited 
in vain. ^^^ alliance, Philip, while still buvly, but unsuc- 

cessfully employed against the cities of the Pro- 
pontis, sent an embassy to Scythia, requiring Atheas to 
satisfy the just demands of the Macedonian troops and to 
indemnify himself for the expense incurred in his defence. 
The ambassadors found the king of Scythia in his stable, cur- 
rying his horse. When they testified surprise at seeing him 
engaged in such an occupation, he asked them. Whether their 
master did not often employ himself in the same manner? 
adding, that for his own part, in time of peace, he made not 
any distinction between himself and his groom. When they 

* Justin. 1. ix. c. ii. 
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opened their commissioq and explained the demands of Philip, 
the subtle Barbarian told them, that the poverty of Scythia 
could not furnish a present becoming the greatness of their 
master ; and that, therefore, it seemed more handsome to offer 
nothing at all, than such a gift as would be totally unworthy 
of his acceptance. "^ 

This evasive and mortifying answer being phiUp de- 
brought to the king of Macedon when foiled and termines to 

, chastise luf 

harassed, yet not disheartened, by his unprosperous ingratitude 
expedition against Byzantium, furnished him with a>idpepady. 
a very honourable pretence for raising the siege of that place, 
and conducting a powerful army into Scythia, that he might 
chastise the treacherous ingratitude of a prince, who, after 
having overreached him by fraud, now mocked him with 
insult. Having advanced to the frontier of Atheas' dominions, 
Philip had recourse to his usual arts, and sent a herald with 
the ensigns of peace and friendship, to announce his airival 
in Scythia, in order to perform a solemn vow which he had 
made during the siege of Byzantium, to erect a brazen statue 
to Hercules on the banks of the Danube. The cunning Atheas 
was not the dupe of this artifice, which he knew how to en- 
counter and elude with similar address. Without praising or 
blaming the pious intention of the^king, he coolly desired him 
to forward the statue, which he himself would take care to 
erect in the appointed place ; that, should it be set up with his 
concurrence and direction, it would probably be allowed to 
standi otherwise, he could give no assurance that the Scy- 
thians would not pull it down, and melt it, to make points for 
their weapons.! 

The return of the Macedonian herald gave the success of 
signal for hostility. Philip entered the country his Scythian 
with fire and sword, destroying the forests and ^^^ 
pasturage, and seizing the slaves and cattle, which formed the 
principal wealth of the Scythians. He seems to have employ- 
ed several weeks in an expedition, the circumstances of whicb^ 

* Justin. 1. ix. c. ii. f Idem, ibid. 
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were they essential to the design of this work, could not be 
related with any fulness or accuracy. Countries in a pastoral 
state are but thinly peopled ; and Philip was obliged to divide 
his forces, in order to vanquish with greater rapidity the 
wandering hordes, separated from each other by wide inter- 
vals, according as a forest, a meadow, or a stream of fresh 
water, obtained their preference, and decided their temporary 
abode. A party of Macedonian soldiers beat up the quarters 
of a numerous and warlike clan, by which they were repelled, 
with the loss of several slain, or taken. Among the latter 
was Ismenias, an eminent musician, who had been invited by 
liberal rewards to reside at the court of Philip, after being 
long admired in Greece for his performance on the flute. 
This distinguished captive was sent as a present to Atheas, 
who received so little delight from his accomplishments, that 
having heard him perform, he acknowledged the neighing of 
his horse to be to his- ear far more agreeable music. The 
skirmish in which Ismenias was taken seems to have been the 
principal advantage obtained by the Barbarians, whose con- 
stitutional courage and impetuous ill-directed fury, was every 
where ov^come by the disciplined valour of the Macedonian 

phalanx.* 

Philip reaped^uch fruits from his Scythian ex- 

and quanti- pedition as might be expected in vanquishing a 
booty ^^ people who had no king but their general, no god 
but their sword, and no cities but the ground on 
which they occasionally encamped with their herds and fami- 
lies. The spoil consisted in arms, chariots, twenty thousand 
robust captives, a greater number of mares destined to re- 
plenish the studs of PeUa.f We are not informed whetiier 
Philip erected the promised statue to the great founder and 
protector of his family and kingdom. It is probable that he 
imposed a tribute on the Scythians, as a mark of their sub- 
mission and dependence, purposing to reduce them more 
thoroughly, when he had effected his gi*eat designs in Greece, 

* Justin. 1, ii. c. v. f Compare Justin. 1. iz. c. ii. & Strabo, p. 752, 
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to which country the silent operation of his intrigues now 
summoned his return. 

Bat while he marched southward at the head of phiiip, on 
an army encumbered with baggage and spoil, a his return, 
^ery unexpected event threatened to blast his lau* by the Tri- 
relsy and to terminate at once his glory and his ^^^' 
life. Allured by the hopes of sharing the warlike plunder of 
the Scythians, the barbarous Triballi, who had been often 
conquered, but never thoroughly subdued, beset by ambush, 
and vigorously assaulted the Macedonians, entangled amidst 
the intricate windings of the mountains of Moesia ; hoping to 
cut off; by one stroke, the flower of a nation whose authority 
their own fierce spirit of independence had very reluctantly 
condescended to obey. The confusion and the danger was 
increased by a mercenary band of Greeks, who, harassed by 
the fatigues of war and travelling, always clamorous for 
pay, which was very irregularly paid them, and perhaps 
jealous of the Macedonians, seized the present opportunity to 
flesert the standard of Philip, and to reinforce the arms of the 
Triballi.* 

The king of Macedon, too prudent to undertake ^.lexander 
superfluous danger, never acquired by valour what saves the 
might be obtained by stratagem ; but when a neces- father ^ 
sary occasion solicited his courage and his prowess, 
he knew how to assume the hero, and (if we may transpose 
an ancient proverb) ^^to eke out the fox's with the lion's 
skifi."! The urgency of the present emergence summoned all 
the firmness of his mind. With his voice and arm, he en- 
couraged the astonished and disheartened Macedonians ; con- 
ducted his faithful guards to the heat of the battle, and fought 
with, unexampled bravery, till the same weapon which pierced 
his horse, laid the rider senseless on the ground. The young 
Alexander, who fought near him, derived peculiar glory from 
saving the life of his father, whom he covered with his shield, 
and defended by his sword, until his attendants conveyed him 

* Justin. 1. iz. c. iii. Plut. in Alexan4. t Vld. Plat, in Ljrsand. 
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to a place of safely ^* the son so worthily succeeding to the 
command, that the tumult was fortunately appeased^ and the 
anddefeaia Barbarians routed and put to flight. Philip^s 
tbeTriballi. wound was attended with an incurable laroenessy 
which he bore with much impatience. His magnanimous son 
endeavoured to remove his chagrin, by asking, bow he could 
be vexed at an accident, which continually reminded him of 
his valour ff 

Philip ap- "^^ repair the effects of this unforeseen delay, 

pointed the Macedonians hastened through Thrace, where 
§ie Am-^ Philip, as ho had reason to expect, witusi met by 
pbictyons. deputies from the Amphictyonic council, appoint- 
czf 2!^ ^^fS ^^ general of their forces, and requesting him 

A. c. 339. fjQ march into Greece with all convenient speed. 
The secret practices and intrigues, which had been ripening 
during the Scythian expedition, produced this extraordinary 
message, the remote as well as immediate causes of which de- 
serve to be distinctly unravelled, being the last knot of a tra- 
gedy which involves the fate of Greece. 
The situa- ^^^ spirited resistance of Selymbria and By- 

tionofPhi- zantium, the successful expeditions of Phocion in 
encowa^ the Hellespont and Propontis, the prodigal terrors 
the Atheni- of Ochus king of Persia, who thought in impossi- 
themselves ble to employ his wealth more usefully than in 
with vigour, bridling the ambition of Philip; above all, the 
ex. 2. continual expostulations and remonstrances of De- 

A. L.. oo:#. mosthenes, conspired to rouse the Athenians from 
the lethargy in which they had been long sunk, and animated 
them with a desire to carry on the war with activity and ef* 
feet against the common enemy of Greece. In order to save 
the state, they consented, (though probably not without a vio- 
lent struggle) to abolish the very popular law, or rather abuse, 
introduced by Eubulus. The theatrical amusements so pas- 
sionately idolized by the multitude, were celebrated with less 
pomp and splendour; and the military fund was thenceforth 

* Phit. de Fortun. Alexand. & Justin. 1. ix. c. iii. f Plut. in Alexand. 
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applied to its original and proper destination. A fleet was 
equipped far superior to the naval strength of Macedon.* 
The troops and partisans of that kingdom were driven from 
their ambushes in Megara, and in the neighbouring territories^ 
where they had long watched an opportunity of destroying 
the liberty of Athens. Demosthenes, and Hyperides, an ora- 
tor, second only to Demosthenes, were despatched into the 
Peloponnesus and other parts of Greece, to persuade the sev- 
eral republics to second the generous ardour of the Athenians, 
whose recent success under Phocion added great weight to the 
arguments and eloquence of those illustrious statesmen.! 

Philip was accurately informed of all those ])|||^^^|^ 
transactions; and the alarm universally spread with which 
among his faithful emissaries, inclined them rather tostm^e 
to exaggerate than to conceal the danger. Highly 
provoked against the Athenians, the continual opposers of his 
greatness, he was unable to retaliate their injuries. If he at- 
tacked them by land, he must march through the territories 
of the Thebans and Thessalians, who, ever selfish and capri- 
cious, would be ready to forsake him on the first reverse of 
fortune. His disgraceful expedition against the cities of the 
Propontis, rendered the present juncture extremely unfavour* 
able to such a hazardous design. Nor could he attempt, with 
any prospect of success, to attack the enemy by sea, since the 
Athenian fleet so far exceeded his own, that it had interrupt- 
ed, and almost totally destroyed, the commerce ot Macedon. 

Amidst this complication of difficulties, Philip ^^^ j^^ 
showed how well he understood the unsteady tem- trigueswith 
per of the Greeks, by raising the siege of Byzan- ^ ^J^^ 
tium, and burying himself in the wilds of Scythia, pbon; 
till the fuming animosity of his adversaries had time to evapo- 
rate. Not venturing on open hostility, he, meanwhile, em- 
ployed two secret engines, which continued to work during his 
absence, and from which he had reason tb expect very signal 
advantages before his return. There lived at Athens a man 

* Demotthen. de Corona. f Idennibid. 
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of the name of Antiplion, bold, loud, and loquacious in fhe 
popular assembly, in i¥hich9 however, he had not a title to 
vote, much less to speak, his name not being recorded in the 
public register of the city. This defect passed long unobser-* 
ved, through that supine negligence with which Demosthenes 
80 frequently upbraids his countrymen. At length the treason 
of Antiphon (for the Athenians regarded an unqualified voter 
in the assembly as an usurper of sovereign power) was disco- 
vered, and arraigned by one of the many citizens to whom his 
insolence and calumny had justly rendered him obnoxious^ in 
consequence of which impeachment, the suppositious Athenian 
was divested of his borrowed character, and driven with igno- 
miny from a country, whose most sacred honours he had so 
unworthily assumed. Stung with disappointment and rage, 
Antiphon had recourse to the king of Macedon, and offered 
himself for any enterprise, however bloody or desperate, by 
which, in serving the interest of Philip, he might gratify his 
own thirst for vengeance. The ambitious Macedonian kept 
his ends too steadily in view, and pursued them with too much 
ardour and perseverance, to be very delicate in choosing the 
means by which he might distress his adversaries. He gree- 
dily closed, therefore, with the proposal of Antiphon, in whom 
he rejoiced to find an instrument so fit for his service. 
who at- ^^^ superiority of the Athenians by sea, which 

tempts to their actual diligence in their docks and arsenals 
the A^eni- showed them determined to maintain and increase, 
an docks. formed the chief obstacle to the grandeur of Ma- 
cedon. By whom the design was suggested, is unknown ; but 
it was agreed between Philip and Antiphon, that the latter 
should return to Athens in disguise, insinuate himself into the 
Piraeus, and lie there in concealment, until he found an oppor- 
tunity to set fire to the Athenian docks, and thus destroy at 
once the main hope of the republic. While the artful king of 
Macedon eluded the storm of his enemies by wandering in the 
woods of Scythia, his perfidious accomplice lurked, like a ser-* 
pent in the bosom of Athens, being lodged without suspicion 
in the harbour which glowed with the ardour of naval prepa- 
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rationt and into wfiich were daily accumulated new masses of 
tar^ timber, and other materials, alike proper for a fleet, and 
for the pull|)0se of Antiphon. 

But the vigilance of Demosthenes discovered ^hede- 
this desperate design, when on the point of execu- sign de. 
tion. He immediately flew to the Pir»us, dragged Demos- 
Antipbon from his concealment, divested him of thenea. 
his disguise, and produced him at the bar of the assembly. 
The capricious and deluded multitude, alike prone to anger 
and to compassion, were on this occasion very difierently af- 
fected from what might be conjectured* Instead of execra- 
ting a wretch capable of such black deeds, they beheld, with 
pity 9 a man once regarded as their fellow-citizen, brought be- 
fore them after a long absence, and accused, perhaps on vain 
presumptions, of suph a horrid crime. They knew besides 
the wicked artifices of their orators, who, to increase their 
own importance, often terrified the public with false alarms 
and imaginary dangers. jEschines, and other partisans of 
Philip, were at hand to strengthen these impressions. They 
represented the whole tran&laction of Demosthenes as a com- 
pUcatioh of fraud and cruelty ; loudly inveighed against his 
insolent triumph over the calamities of the unfortunate ; and 
reproached his entering by force into the house where Anti- 
phon was concealed, as a violation of freedom pregnant with 
the most dangerous consequences, and as trampling on the 
respected maxim of Atiienian law and religion, that every 
man's bouse was his sanctuary."^ Such was the effect of these 
clamours, that Antiphon was dismissed without the formality 
of a trial, and might, perhaps, have resumed his purpose with 
more security than before, had not the wiser senate of the 
Areopagus thought fit carefully to examine the information of 
Demosthenes. By the authority of that court, the traitor was 
again seized, and tried. Torture, which the institution of 
domestic slavery introduced and rendered familiar in Greece, 

* Lysias passim in Agorat. & Eratosth. 
VOL. IV. 21 
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extorted from him a late and reluctant confession; and his 



enormous guilt was punished with an enormous severi^.* 
Phir ' ^^ ^® detestable enterprise of Anlj^hon been 

intriruei crowned with ill-merited success, Philip would 
ine^tibe af- ^^^^ attained his purpose of ruining Athens, by a 
fain of rude stroke of vulgar perfidy. But the engines 

^^^^' which he set in motion for gaining the same end, 
at a time when he was obliged to fly tlie awakened resentment 
of Greece, and to bury in the wilds of Scythia the disgrace 
sustained before the walls of Byzantium, will not be easily 
matched by any parallel transactions in history, whether we 
consider the profound artifice with which the plan was con- 
trived and combined, the nice adaptation of the several parts, 
or the unwearied dexterity with which the whole was carried 
into execution. It is on this occasion that J)emosthenes might 
justly exclaim, ** In one circumstance, chiefly, is Philip dis- 
tinguished above all his ambitious predecessors, the enemies of 
Grecian freedom. His measures required the co-operation of 
traitors, and traitors he has found more corrupt and more 
dexterous than ever appeared in any former age ; and, what is 
most worthy of remark, the principal instruments of his am- 
bition were fashioned in the bosom of that state, whose public 
councils most openly opposed his greatness. "f 

His parti- ^^^^ ^*™® approached for convening at Delphi 

sans sent the vemal assembly of the Amphictyons. It was 
Ati^ns as evidently the interest of the Athenians, and might 
deputies to have been expected from their just resentment 
phictyons. against Philip, that they should send such deputies 
to the city of Apollo, as were most hostile to the 
Macedonian, and most zealous in the cause of liberty and their 
country. But intrigue and cabal prevailed over every motive 
of public utility ; and the negligent or factious multitude were 
persuaded, at a crisis which demanded the most faithful and 

• Demosthenes de Coron. who gives the honourable account of his own 
conduct described in the text, 
f Demosth. de Coron, 
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incornipt ministers, to employ, as their representatives in the 
Amphictyonic council, JEschines and Midias ; the fonner of 
whom had so often reproached, and the latter had, on one oc- 
casion, struck Demosthenes in the public theatre ;* and who 
were both not only the declared enemies of this illustrious 
patriot, but, as well as their colleagues Diognetus and Thra- 
sides, the warm and active partisans of the king of Macedon. 
Soon after their arrival at Delphi, Midias and Diognetusf 
pretended sickness, that they might allow ^schines to display, 
uncontrolled, his superior dexterity ; and to act a part, which, 
requiring the deepest dissimulation, might be performed most 
successfully by a single traitor. The Amphictyons were em- 
ployed in repairing the temple; the sacred offerings, which 
had been removed and sold by the impiety of the Phocians, 
were collected from every quarter of Greece ; and new pre- 
sents were made by several states, to supply the place of the 
old, which could not be recovered. 

The Athenians particularly signalized their pi- ^^^^ 
ous munificence, and sent, among other dedica- sentadedi- 
tions, several golden shields, with the following the temple 
inscription : " Taken from the Medes and Thebans, Jj^ffWy of- 
when they fought against Greece." This offeriQg, the The- 
bighly offensive to the Theban deputies, was. pre- ***"•• 
maturely suspended in the temple; the Thebans murmured^ 
the Amphictyons listened to their complaints, and it was 
whispered in the council, that the Athenians deserved punish- 
ment for presenting their gift to the god, before it had been 
regularly consecrated, together with the other offerings. Pre- 
tending high indignation at these murmurs, iBschines^ rushed 
into the assembly, and began a formal, yet spirited defence of 
his countrymen; when he was rudely interrupted by a Lo- 

* Demosth. in Mid. & JEschin. in Ctesiphont. 

f iEschines says, Autyviitov ttvps'itiiv ; ** That Diognetus was seized with 
a fever, and that the same misfortune happened to Midias," p. 290. 

X Apx^/uvw 6t /MOV Xfyfcy, «at ftpo$vf/i4tttf^ KmS ti<ft%9j[Kv$0tOi tti to tfiwc6piWt 
JEschilu p, 290. 
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criaoy of Amphissa,* a city eight miles distant from Delphi, 
which growing populous and powerful on the ruins of Crissa 
and Cirrha, had ventured to cultivate the Cirrhean plain, 
which, near three centuries before, bad been desolated by the 
Ampliictyons, solemnly consecrated to Apollo, and devoted to 
perpetual sterility .f 

The Athe- ^^^ artful Locrian, affecting a religious zeal 
nians re- not less ardent than the patriotism of JEschines, 
fythe de. clamorously interrupted that orator, calling aloud 
puty of in the assembly, that it ill became the dignity of 

^ *"** the Amphictyons to hear with patience the justifi- 
cation^ much less the praises of Athens, a city impious and 
profane, which, in defiance of human and divine laws, had so 
recently abetted the execrable sacrilege of the Phocians ; that 
if the Amphictyons followed his advice, or consulted the dic- 
tates of duty and honour, they would not allow the detest- 
ed name of the Athenians to be mentioned in that august 
council4 

JEschines JEschines thus obtained an opportunity of ex- 

inveighs citing such tumults in the assembly as suited the 
i^rians * views of Philip.|j In the ardour of patriotic in- 
fer caltiva- dignation, which he knew so well to assume, he 
Cirrhean poured forth a torrent of impetuous invective 
plain; against the insolent Locrian, and his city Am- 

phissa; not only justified the innocence, but displayed with 
ostentation the illustrious merit of the Athenians ; and then 
addressing the Amphictyons with a look peculiarly earnest 
and expressive, "Say, ye Grecians! shall men who never 
knew the exalted pleasures of virtue and renown, be suffered 

• JEschines varnishes the story with inimitable address ; au/aSotfoai **j tm 
Afi^t,(janap, wdfMirtOi a0s%/yigatoi, x<u 'u>i tfioi c^^^^m^^^o ov5«^taj TtatBiUki futiO- 
Z>J*<^i» wwj 6§ xoi ^Mfiwos twoi iiafio/^to/viw avtw kpo(vyofievov» ** He was 
interrupted by the vociferation of a certain Amphissean, a man the most im- 
pudent, totally illiterate, and perhaps impelled to folly by some offended di- 
vinity.** 

t See these events particularly related, vol. i. c. v. p. 163. 

+ JBschln. in Gtesiphont. | Demosthen. de Corona. 
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to tear from us the inestimable rewards of glory so justly 
earned 1^ Shall men, themselves polluted by sacrilege, and al- 
ready devoted to destruction by the most awful imprecations, 
presume to call the Athenians profane and impious? Look 
down, ye reverend guardians of religion ! look down on that 
plain (pointing to the Cirrhean plain, which might be seen 
from the temple,) behold these lands anciently devoted to the 
god, but now appropriated and cultivated by the Amphisseans; 
behold the numerous buildings which they have erected there, 
and that accursed port of Cirrha, justly demolished by our 
ancestors, now rebuilt and fortified." JEschines here read 
the oracle of Apollo, which condemned that harbour and those 
lauds to perpetual desolation. Then proceeding with increas- 
ed vehemence: '^For myself^ ye Grecians ! I swear, that I in 
person, my children, my country, will discharge our duty to 
heaven ; and, with all the powers and faculties of mind and 
body, avenge the abominable violation of the consecrated ter^ 
ritory. Do you, Amphictypns! determine as wisdom shall 
direct. Your offerings are prepai*ed, your victims are brought 
to the altar ; you 'are ready to offer solemn prayers for bless- 
ings on yourselves, and on the republics which you represent. 
But consider with what voice, with what heart, with what 
confidence, you can breathe out your petitions, while you suf- 
fer the profanation of the Amphisseans to pass unrevenged# 
Hear the words of the imprecation, not only against those who 
cultivate theiK>nsecrated ground, but against those who neglect 
to punish them : " May they never present an acceptable offer- 
ing to Apollo, Diana, Latona, or Minerva the provident j but 

* The persuasive energy with which JEschines defen(U his treachery^ or 
rather displays his patriotism, on this occasion, is not exceUed by any thing in 
Demosthenes himself. Had the works of the latter perished, the two orations 
of ^schines (de falsa Legatione, and in Ctesiphont.) would have been justly 
regarded as the most perfect models of eloquence produced by human genius. 
But the works, and even the name of JEschines, are eclipsed in the fame of 
his rival. So disproportionate are the rewards of acting a first and a second 
party and so just the poet's advice to all candidates for fame : 
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may all their sacrifices and religious rites be for ever rejected 
and abhorred I""* 

which ex- ^^^ warmth qt JEschines occasioned the utmost 

cites the confusion in the assembly. The golden shields 
Uurd sacred ipp^gyiarly dedicated by the Athenians, were no 
longer the subject of discourse. This slight im- 
propriety disappeared amidst the enormous impieties of the 
Amphisseansy which had been so forcibly painted to. the su- 
perstitious fancies of the terrified multitude. It was deter- 
mined, after violent contentions between those who accused, 
and those who defended, this unhappy people, that the Am- 
phictyons, having summoned the assistance of the citizens 
of Delphi, should next day repair to the Cirrhean plain, in 
order to burn, cut down, and destroy the houses and plan- 
tations, which had so long adorned and defiled that devoted 
territory. The ravagers met with little opposition in per- 
forming this "pious devastation f but as they returned to* 
wards the temple, they were overtaken and assaulted by a 
numerous party of Amphisseans, who threw them into dis- 
order, made several prisoners, and pursued the rest to Del- 
phi. The signal of war was now raised ; the insulted Am- 
phictyons, in whose persons the sanctity of religion had 
been violated, complained to their respective republics, while 
the recent audacity of the Amphisseans aggravated their an- 
cient crimes and enormities. But agreeably to the languor 
inherent in councils which possess only a delegated authori- 
ty, the measures of the Amphictyons were extremely low 
and irresolute: and, when they at length raised an army 
under the command of Cottyphus, a Thessalian, and a crea- 
ture of Philip's, their operations were ill conducted and un- 
successful.f 

Affairs were thus brought to the issue which 
phictyons had been expected by ^schines, and the accom- 
Ph&f "their P**^^ ^^® assisted him in promoting the interest 
^neral. of the king of Macedon. They loudly declaimed 

* Pausanias Phocic. & £schin. in Ctesiphont. 
t .Sschin. in Ctesiphont 
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in the council against the lukewarm indifference of the Gre- 
cian states in a war which so deeply concerned the national 
religion. ** It became the Amphictyons, therefore, as fhe mi- 
nisters of Apollo, and the guardians of his temple, to seek 
out and employ some more powerful instrument of the di- 
vine vengeance. Philip of Macedon had formerly given proof 
of his pious zeal in the Phocian war. That prince was now 
returning in triumph from his Scythian expedition. His as- 
sistance must again be demanded (nor would it be demand- 
ed in vain) to defend the cause of Apollo . and the sacred 
shrine." This proposal being appi*oved, a deputation of the 
Amphi<;;tyons met Philip in Thrace. He received their wel- 
come message with well-affected surprise, but declared liis 
veneration for the commands of the council, which he should 
be ever ready to obey.* 

The vigilant prince had already taken proper 
measures for acting as general of the Amphictyons, eludes the. 
and provided a sufficient number of transports to Atheman 
convey his army into Greece. He understood that stratagem. 
notwithstanding the intrigues of JEschines and his 
associates, the Athenians had been persuaded by Demosthenes 
to oppose his design, and that their admirals Chares and 
Proxenus prepared to intercept his passage with a superior 
naval force. To baffle this opposition, Philip employed a 
stratagem. A light brigantine was despatched to Macedon 
with letters of such import ad gave reason to believe that he 
purposed immediately returning into Thrace.f Besides wTit- 
ing to Antipater, his principal confidant and minister, he took 
care to mask his artifice, by sending letters to his queen Olym- 
pias. The brigantine fell designedly into the handi^ of the 
Athenians. The despatches were seized and read; but the 
letter for the queen was politely forwarded to its destination.:]: 
The Athenian admirals quitted their station, and Philip ar- 
rived, without opposition, on the coast of Locris, from whence 
he proceeded to Delphi. 

* ^schin. in Cteiiphont. f Polyxn. 1. iv. c. ii. ^ Plut. in Demetr. 
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Philip de- Though the Macedonians alone were Tar more 

feats the numerous than seemed necessary for the reduction 
meroen^ of Amphissa, the king, in the month of November, 
ries, and despatched circular letters through most parts of 
session of Greece, requiring from the Thebans, Peloponne- 
Amphissa. gians, and other states, the assistance of their com- 
bined arms to maintain the cause of the Amphictyons and 
Apollo. The Thebans, rather intimidated by a powerful 
army in their neighbourhood, than inclined to the Macedo- 
nians, of whose designs they had lately become extremely 
jealous, sent a small body of infantry to join the standard of 
Philip. The Lacedaemonians, long disgusted with the mea- 
sures of Greece, and enyying the power of Macedon, which 
they had not public spirit to oppose, beheld all recent transac- 
tions with a contemptuous disregard, obstinate in their pur- 
pose of preserving a sullen neutrality. The Athenians, 
awakened by the activity of Demosthenes to a sense of their 
danger, opposed Philip with ten thousand mercenaries despis- 
ing the threats of the oracle against those who took part with 
the impious Amphisseans. The orator boldly accused the 
Pythian priestess and her ministers of being bribed to Philip- 
pise, or to prophesy as might best suit the interest of Philips 
while JEschines, on the other hand, accused his adversary of 
having received a thousand drachmas, and an annual pension 
of twenty minse, to abet the impiety of Amphissa.* The king 
of Macedon, without waiting for any further reinforcement 
than that which he had received from the Thebans, besieged, 
took, and gaiTisoned that unfortunate city ; and having routed 
and put to flight the Athenian mercenaries, spread the terror 
of his arms round all the neighbouring territory*! 

The news of these events occasioned dreadful 
TheAthe. consternation in Athens. The terrified citizens, 

mans, while 

theynego- "^who could not be persuaded to tear themselves 

Phiilp^I^se ^^^ *^®^^ beloved pleasures in order to defend 
aconfedera- Amphissa, believed the moment approaching when 

* JEschin. in CtesiphoM. f Demosthen. de Corona. 
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they must defend their own walls against the vie- cy against 
torious invader. After less altercation and delay 
than usually prevailed in their councils^ they sent an embassy 
to Philip, craving a suspension of hostilities, and, at the same 
time despatched their ablest orators to rouse the Greeks from 
their supine negligence, and to animate and unite them against 
a Barbarian, who, under pretenc6 of avenging the offended 
divinity of Apollo, meditated the subjugation of their common 
country. Megara, Euboea, Leucas, Corinth, Corcyra, and 
Achaia, favourably received the ambassadors, and readily en- 
tered into a league against Macedon. Thebes 
fluctuated in uncertainty, hating the Athenians as \^^^ f^^^, 
rivals, and dreading Philip as a tyrant. The tuatebe- 
sLtuation of the Theban territory, through which party of 
Philip must march before he coi^ld invade Attica, 5J*^*^Px.^?^ 
rendered the decision of that people peculiarly im- Athenians. 
portant."^ To gain or to retain their friendship, 
tlie intrigues of Philip, the eloquence of Athens, had been em- 
ployed with unwearied assiduity. The Thebans temporized, 
deliberated, resolved, and changed their resolutions^ . The 
partisans of Athens were most numerous, those of Macedon 
most active, while the great body of the Theban people heard 
the clamours and arguments of both parties with a stupid in- 
difference and took their measures with such lethargic slow- 
ness, as disgraced even the heavy character of B(K/(Aiam.\ 
To fix their wavering irresolution, and to Y\i^xi 
awaken their dull insensibility, Philip at length seizes 
had recourse to the strong impression of terror, oiymp. 
From the general wreck of Phocis, his foresight «*. 3. 
and policy had spared the walls of Elat%a, a city 
important by its situation between two ranges of mountains, 
which opened into Phocis and Bceotia. The citadel was built 
on an eminence, w^ashed by the river Cephissus, which flowed 
in a winding course through Bceotia into the lake Copais^ a 
broad expanse of water, which, by several navigable streams, 

• Diodor. 1. xvi. p, 475. f Demosthen. dc Corpn. 

voii. IV. 122 
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comniuiiicated with Attica. This valaable post, conveniently 
situate for receiving reinforcements from Thessaly and Mace- 
don^ commanding the passage into Bceotiay distant only two 
dayl march from Attica^ and which, being garrisoned by a 
powerful army, might continually alarm the safety both of 
Thebes and of Athens, Philip seized with equal boldness and 
celerity y"!^ drew the greater part of his troops thither, repair- 
ed and strengthened the walls of the place, and having thus 
secured himself from surprise, watched a favourable opportu- 
nity of inflicting punishment on the Athenians, who had g^iven 
him sufficient ground to represent them as the enemies of the 
Amphictyonic council,! by whose authority the king of Mace- 
don affected to be guided in all his operations, 
^^jj^j^ We are not informed of the immediate effect 

thereby ex- of this vigorous measure on the resolutions of 
A^etuk ^^ Thebans ; but the terror and consternation of 
the uncorrupt part of the citizens may be conjec- 
tured by what happened on the same occasion at Athens. It 
was late in the evening when a courier arrived with the me- 
lancholy tidings that Philip had taken possession of Elatsea. 
The people had retired to their houses ; the magistrates sujqied 
in the Prytanseum ; but in a moment all were abroad. Some 
hastened to the generals : others went in quest of the officer^ 
whose business it was to summon the citizens to council ; most 
flocked to the market place ; and in order to make room for 
the assembly, pulled down or burned the temporary wooden 
edifices erected by the tradesmen .or artificers who exposed 
their wares to sale in that spacious square. Before dawn the 
confusion ceased ; the citizens were all assembled; the senators 
took their places ; the president reported to them the alarming 
intelligence that had been received. The herald then pro- 
claimed with a loud voice, <^ That he, who had any thing to 
offer on the present emergency, should mount the rostrum, 
and propose his advice. The invitation, though frequently 

* biodor. & Demosth. ubi supra. f JEschin. in Ctesiphont. 

jlTov 0aXiifyxtfjv exayow, De Corona, p. 317. 
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repeated, was received with silence and dismay. The magis- 
trates, the generals, the demagogues, were all present; but 
none obeyed the summons of the herald, which Demosthenes 
calls the voice of their country imploring the assistance of her 
children.* 

At length that accomplished orator arose, and Demosthe- 

nes exhorts 

obtained the noblest triumph of patriotism ; by the Atheni- 
iirging, amidst universal consternation, an advice ^"'^p?Pjj 
prudent, generous, and successful. He began by totheut- 
darting a ray of hope into the desponding citizens, ^^^ p^^;^. 
and assuring them that were not the Thebans, the er by sea 
greater part at least of the Thebans, hostile to *" 
Philip, that prince would not be actually posted at Elatsea, 
but on the Athenian frontier. He exhorted his countrymen to 
shake off the unmanly terror which had surprised them ; and^ 
instead of fearing for themselves, to fear only for their neigh- 
bours, whose territories were more immediately threatenedf 
and who must sustain the first shock of the inv^ion. '< Let 
your forces," continued he, ** immediately march to Eleusis^ in 
order to show the Thebans, and all Greece, that as those who 
have Bold their country are supported by the Macedonian 
forces at Elatsea, so you are ready to defend with your here* 
ditary courage and fortune those who fight for liberty. Let 
ambassadors at the same time be sent to Thebes, to remind 
that republic of the good offices conferred by your ancestors ; 
to assure the Thebans, tiiat you do not consider them as 
aliens ; that the people of Athens have forgot all recent hosti- 
lities with the citizens of Greece, and will never forsake the 
cause of their common country, which is actually, in a peculi- 
ar manner, the cause of Thebes. To this community, there- 
fore, offer your most disinterested services. To make any 
demand for yourselves, would be highly improper in the pre- 

* KoXov^f d< t^$ xwtffi iffft itofpi^o; ^tavfji toy cpowf a Vftp </a*9iptag *«^ 
^ap *o xf^fni xata tovs vofiovi ^covtpf a/pujtttf twvtijp xowtjv fti^ rtatpi^ 6i»<u» 

<^» *tjyti69<Uf p. 317. The passage that follows has been often cited, and can 
never be too much studied, a3 one of the finest examples of oratorial narra- 
tion. 
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•ent juncture. Assure tiiem that you are deeply aflfected by 
their danger^ and prepared generously to defend them to the 
utmost of your power." 

The decree These proposals being received with general ap- 
forthat probation» Demosthenes drew up a formal decree 

StttedAu- ^^^ carrying them into execution ; a decree which 
8»uit. may be considered as the expiring voice of a peo« 

pie, who, agreeably to the magnanimous counsel of Periclesi 
had determined, that when every thing earthly perished, the 
fame of Athens should he immortal.* Having painted, in the 
most odious colours, the perfidy and violence of Philip; and 
having stigmatized with due severity the recent instances of 

* See vol. ii. c. xv. p. 183. In defending hit own conduct, notwithstanding 
the unfortunate consequences with which it was attended, Demosthenes 
seems animated by the true spirit of Pericles. BovXo^uu f » xtu rta^a^w 

futtW xtu fMv ftpo^ itoi x(u diuv ! fit^Biii ripf 'wtifSfUKriv davfUKtti oAXa fut 
wwotxbf *o Xtyti Biidpfjcatta u yap aatao^ H^o^fflM fa fuXKovta ysv9j6ta0<Uf »u 

!o( cv^t t^tyiur ov6t ovtios aTto^wttov ttji rtayti tonftuv tpr tifti^ if lot^$> <7 
Kpoyoifuv, 4j fov fM>Xoiif^oi auapoi tix' Xoyov. The beauties of such passsges, 
depending cluefly on collocation of words and sentiments, of which Demos- 
thenes, of all writers, was the greatest master, cannot be translated. The 
meaning is, **I will venture to say what is contrary to common opinion; and, 
in the name of the gods ! regard not its extravagance, but examine it with in- 
dulgence. Had all of you foreseen what was gcung to happen, had the con- 
sequences of our conduct been manifest, and had you, JSschines, repeatedly 
proclaimed them with a loud voice, you, who then opened not your mouth, 
yet the Athenians ought not to have forsaken the cause of Grecian freedom, 
unless they forsook their glory, their ancestors, and their renown with soc- 
eeeding ages." The same thought is expressed in language still bolder, after 
the hearers had been prepared for it, by a page of the most animated elo- 
quence : " AXXa ovx t^h 'orttA^ tj/iopfcfc, ay 5pe$ A^fjvcuoe toy \ftsp tffs *ar(a»t<M 
fXcv0cpta$ x<u Oiatfjfiias xwiww apafiivot,* ov fUk tovi tv Mopo^tdft ftpoxw^' 
vtvaoM/toi ttav ttf^oywuiv, &c. See the passage, p. 343. He ^wears by those 
who fell at Bfarathon, Plataea, Salamis, and Artimisium, that the Athenians did 
not err in defencUng, with unequal fortune, and against superior force, the pub- 
lic safety and liberty. Such passages, when detached, may appear extravagant 
aad gigantic, but as in the church of St. Peter's, where all is arranged with 
mch admirable symmetry, that no figure appears beyond the natural size^ ^o, 
Uk the works of Demoethenesy nothing appears moostrous^lieeauie all is great. 
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his iajustice and lust of pdwer^ the orator concludes, <^For 
such reasons, the senate and people of Athens, emulating the 
glory of their ancestors, to whom the liberty of Greece, was 
ever dearer than the interest of their particular republic, and 
humbly revering the gods and heroes, guardians of the Athe- 
nian city and temtory, whose aid they now implore, have re- 
solved to send to the coast of Boeotia a fleet of two hundred 
sail, to march to Eleusis with their whole military strength, 
to despatch ambassadors to the several states of Greece, and 
particulaHy to tlie Thebans, encouraging them to remain un- 
terrified amidst the dangers which threaten them, and to exert 
themselves manfully in defence of the common cause, with as- 
surance Ihat the people of Athens, unmindful of old or later 
differeinces which have prevailed between the two republics, 
are determined and ready to support them with all their fa- 
culties and resources ; their treasures, their navies, and their 
arms ; well knowing, that to contend for pre-eminence witli 
the Greeks is an honourable contest; but to be commanded by 
a foreigner, and to sufler a Barbarian to wrest the sovereign- 
ty from their hands, would tarnish their hereditary glory, and 
disgrace their country with the remotest ages of posterity. 

The same undaunted spirit which dictated this jj^^iosth 
decree, attended the exertions of Demosthenes, in nes per- 
his embasBy to Thebes, in which he triumphed «-f-^„ 
over the intrigues of Amyntas and Clearchus, and join iht 
over the eloquence of Philon of Byzantium, the Juhens 
emissaries employed by Philip on this important 
occasion. The Thebans passed a decree for receiving with 
gratitude the proffered assistance of Athens ; and the Athenian 
army having soon after taken the field, were admitted within 
tlie Theban walls, and treated with all the flattering distinc- 
tions of ancient hospitality.^^ 

* Demosthenesy who furnishes the above narrative, avoids dwelling on the 
following melancholy events, which are related by Diodorus, Ixvi. p. 475, 
& seqq. Plut. in Alexand. Strabo, 1. ix. p. 414. Justin, 1. ix. c. iii. & Pau- 
sanias Boeotic. 
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Prepara- Meanwhile Philip having advanced towards the 

tions on BoBotian frontier, his detached parties were foiled 
for the hit ^^ ^^^ rencounters with the confederates. Regard- 
tie of Ch«- less of these losses, to which, perhaps he purposely 
submitted, as necessary stratagems to draw the 
enemy from their walls, he proceeded with his main body, 
thirty-two thousand strong, to the plain of Chseronea. This 
place was considered by Philip, as well adapted to the evolu- 
tions and exertions of the Macedonian phalanx; and the 
ground for his encampment, and afterwards the field of battle, 
were chosen with equal sagacity ; having in view, on one side 
a temple of Hercules, whom the Macedonians regarded as the 
author of their royal house, and the high protector of their 
fortune; and, on the other, the banks of the Thermodon, a 
small river flowing into the Cephissus, announced by the 
oracles of Greece as the destined scene of desolation and wo, 
to their unhappy country** The generals of the confederate 
Greeks had been much less careful to avail themselves of the 
powerful sanctions of superstition* Unrestrained by inauspi- 
cious sacrifices, the Athenians had left their city at the exhor- 
tation of Demosthenes, to wait no other omen but the cause of 
their country. Regardless of oracles, they afterwards ad- 
vanced to the ill-fated Thermodon, accompanied by the 
Thebans, and the scanty reinforcements raised by the islands, 
and by such states of Peloponnesus as had joined their alliance. 
Their army amounted to thirty thousand men, animated by 
the noblest cause for which men can fight, but commanded by 
the Athenians, Lysicles and Chares, the first but little, and 
the second unfavourably, known ; and by Theagenes the The- 
ban, a person strongly suspected of treachery; all three 
creatures of cabal, and tools of faction, slaves to interest or 
voluptuousness, whose characters (especially as they had been 
appointed to command the only states whose shame, rather 
than virtue, yet opposed the public enemy) are alone sufficient 
to prove that Greece was ripe for ruin. 

* Plut. in Vit. Bemosth. 
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When the day approached for abolishing the tot- Alexander 
tering independence of those turbulent republics^ i^uts the 
which their own internal vices, and the arms and * *^* 
intrigues of Philip, had been gradually undermining for twenty- 
two years, both armies formed in battle array before the rising 
of the sun. The right wing of the Macedonians was headed 
by Philip, who judged proper to oppose in person the danger- 
ous fury of the Athenians. His son Alexander, only nineteen 
years of age, but surrounded by experienced officers, com* 
manded the left wing, which faced the Sacred Band of the 
Thebans. The auxiliaries of either army were posted in the 
centre. In the beginning of the action, the Athenians charged 
with impetuosity, and repelled the opposing divisions of the 
enemy; but the youthful ardour of Alexander obliged the 
Thebans* to retire, the Sacred Band being cut down to a man. 
The activity of the young prince completed their disorder, 
and pursued the scattered multitude with his Thessalian 
cavalry. 

Meantime the Athenian generals, too much pjjjup ^J^. 
elated by their first advantage, lost the opportuni^ feats the 
ty to improve it/ for, having repelled the centre ^*^^^^«- 
and right wing of the Macedonians, except the phalanx, which 
was composed of chosen men, and immediately commanded by 
the king, they, instead of attempting to break this formidable 
body, by attacking it in flank, pressedf forward, against the 
fugitives, the innocent Lysicles exclaiming in vain triumph, 
" Pursue, my brave countrymen ! let us drive the cowards to 
Macedon.*^ Philip observed this rash folly with contempt, 
and saying to those around him, ^< Our enemies know not how 
to conquer,'' commanded his phalanx, by a rapid evolution, 
to gain an adjacent eminence, from which they poured down, 
firm and collected, on the advancing Athenians, whose confi- 
dence of success had rendered them totally insensible to 
danger. But the resistless shock of the Macedonian spear 
converted their fury into despair. Above a thousand fell, two 

• Plutaich in Alexand. t Polyaen. Stratagem, 1. iv. c. li. 
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thousand were taken prisoners ; the rest escaped by a precipi- 
tate and shameful flight. Of the Thebans more were killed 
than taken. Few of the confederates perished, as they had 
little share in the action, and as Philip, perceiving his victory 
to be complete, gave orders to spare the vanquished, with a 
clemency unusual in that age, and not less honourable to his 
understanding than his heart; since his humanity thus subdued 
the minds, and gained the affections, of his conquered 
enemies.* 

Philip According to the Grecian custom, the battle was 

visits the followed by an entertainment, at which the king, 
baule. presiding in person, received the congratulations 

of his friends, and the humble supplications of the 
Athenian deputies, who craved the bodies of their slain. This 
request which served as an acknowledgment of their defeat, 
was readily granted ; but, before they availed themselves of 
the permission to carry off their dead, Philip, who with his 
natural intemperance, had protracted the entertainment till 
morning, issued forth with his licentious companions to visit 
the field of battle ; their heads crowned with festive garlands, 
their minds intoxicated witU the insolence of wine and victory; 
yet the sight of the slaifghtered Thebans, which first presented 
itself to their eyes, and particularly the sacred band of friends 
and lovers, who lay covered with honourable wounds, on the 
spot where they had been drawn up to fight, brought back 
these insolent spectators to the sentiments of reason and hu- 
manity. Philip beheld the awful scene with a mixture of ad- 
miration and pity ; and> after an affecting silence, denounced 
a solemn curse against those who basely suspected the friend- 
ship of such brave men to be tainted with criminal and infa- 
mous passions*! 

His levity ^^^ ^^^ serious temper of mind did not last 

reprimand- long; for, having proceeded to. that quarter of the 

mades. ^ *^** where the Athenians had fouglit and fallen, 

the king abandoned himself to all the levity and 

* Pausan. Achaic. Diodor. & Justin, ubi supra. f Plutarch, in Pelopid. 
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littlenesa of the most petulent joy. Instead of being impressed 
with a deep sense of his recent danger, and with dutiful grati* 
tude to Heaven for the happiness of his escape, and the im« 
portance of his victory, Philip only compared the boastfu) 
pretensions, with the mean performances of his Athenian ene^ 
mies; and struck by this contrast, rehearsed, with the insolent 
mockery 4)f a buffoon, the pompous declaration of war lately 
drawn up by the ardent patriotism and too sanguine hopes of 
Demosthenes. It was on this occasion that the orator Dema«* 
des at once rebuked the folly, and flattered the ambition of 
Philip, by asking him. Why he assumed the character of 
Thersites, wheii fortune assigned him the part of Agamemi* 
non ?* 

Whatever might be the efiect of this sharp re* r^^^ ^^^^ 
primandyf it is certain that the king of Macedon i^eat tre^t- 

.j,j. gf . . -x- mentofthc 

indulged not, on any future occasion, a vain tn- Atkeniana 
umph over the vanquished. * When advised by bis *™^ '^^^' 
generals to advance into Attica, and to render 
himself master of Athens, he calmly replied, << Have I done so 
much for glory, and^ shall I desitrpy the theatre of that 
glory ?":^ His subsequent conduct corresponded with the mo- 
deration of this sentiment. He restored, without ransom, the 
Athenian prisoners i who, at departing, having demanded their 
haggage, were also gratified in this particular; the king plea? 
santly observing, that the Athenians seemed to think he ha4 
not conquered them in ear.nest.|| Soon afterwards he despatch* 
ed his son Alexander, and Antipater, the most trusted of hi9 
ministers, to offer them peace on such favourable terms ai9 
they had little reason to e^cpect. They were required to send 
deputies to the Isthmus of Corinth, where, to adjust their re* 
spective contingents of troops for the Persian expedition^ 
Philip purposed assembling, early in the spring, a general 
convention of all the Grecian states : they were ordered to sur* 

• Plutarch, in Demosthen. . 

f Plutarch ascribes, to this smart observation, the moderation of Philip^g 
subsequent conduct. 

# Plat, in Apoph. | Idem, ibid* 

VOL. XV. 23 
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render the isle of Samos, which actaaUy formed the principal 
station of their fleet, and the main bulwark and defence of all 
their maritime or insular possessions ; but they were allowed 
to enjoy, unmolested, the Attic territory, with their hereditary 
form of government, and flattered by the acquisition of Oro- 
pus, for which they had so long contended with the unhappy 
Thebans.* It was not merely in being deprived of this city, 
that the Thebans experienced the indignation of the conqueror. 
From the transactions between Macedon and Thebes, in the 
early part of his reign, Philip thought himself entitled to treat 
that people, not as open and generous enemies, whose struggle 
for freedom deserved his clemency, but as faithless and insi- 
dious rebels, who merited all the severity of his justice. He 
punished the republican party with unrelenting vigour; re- 
stored the traitors, whom they had banished, to the first ho- 
nours of the republic ; and, in order to support their govern- 
ment, placed a Macedonian garrison in the Theban citadeLf 
Causes ^^ ^^ opposite treatment of the two republics, 

from which Philip, it is probable, was swayed neither by af- 
rt^procee - jg^tion nor hatred ; his generosity and his rigour 
were alike ariificial, and both directed by his in- 
terest. Besides the different characters of the Thebans and 
Athenians, which rendered the former as sensible to the im- 
jvession of fear, as the latter were susceptible of gratitude 
and prone to eulogy, the Thebans had too long, and too early 
abandoned the cause of Greece, and too strenuously exerted 
themselves iri establishing the power of Macedon, to acquire 
much reputation by one unsuccessful attempt to resist Philip, 
to which tliey had been at length roused, less by their own 
public spirit or courage, than by the zeal and eloquence of 
Demosthenes. The Athenians, on the contrary, who from the 
beginning had opposed the views of this prince, though with 
far less prudence and activity than their situation required ; 
who, through the whole course of his reign, had continued to 
traverse his measures, and to spurn ^is authority; and who, 

* Pausanias Boeotic. Diodorus, ubi supra. f Justin. 1. ix. c. ir. 
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previously to the last fatal encounter at Chseronea, had en- 
deavoured to form a general confederacy, and when that 
proved impossible, had determined, almost unassisted and 
alone, to resist the common foe, seemed entitled to such gra- 
titude and applause, as compassion bestows on ill-directed va- 
lour and unfortunate patriotism ; and the rigorous treatment 
of such a people must have shocked the sentiments, and exas* 
perated the hatred, of every citizen of Greece, who yet re- 
tained the faintest tincture of ancient principles, or who was 
still animated by the smallest spark of public spirit. 

Philip too well understood his interest, thus to 
tarnish the glory, and risk the fruits of victory, measures 
although the daring and imprudent behaviour of of the Athe- 
the Athenians, after the battle, might have served theirdefeat. 
to justify the harshest measures* The first news 
of their defeat filled the city with tumult or consternation. 
But when the disorder ceased, the people showed themselves' 
disposed to place their whole confidence in arms, none in the 
mercy of Philip. Upon the motion of Hyperides,* a decree 
passed for sending to the Piraeus their wives, children, and 
most valuable efiects^ together with the sacred images and 
ornaments of their gods. By the same decree, the rights and 
fireedom of the city were bestowed on strangers and slaves, and 
restored to pei*sons declared infamous, on this one condition^ 
that they exerted themselves in the public defence. Demos* 
thenes, with equal success, proposed a decree for repairing 
the walls and fortifications, a work which, being himself 
appointed to superintend, he generously accomplished at the 
expense of his private fortuncf The orator Lycurgus under- 
took the more easy task of impeaching the worthless Lysicles, 
whose misconduct in the day of battle had been the immediate 
cause of the late fatal disaster. In a discourse calculated to 
revive the spirit of military enthusiasm, which had anciently 
animated the Athenians, the speaker thus warmly apostro- 
phized the conscious guilt of the mqte and trembling general : 

• JPlut. in Vita Hyperid. - 1 Demosth. de Corona. 
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''The Athenians have been totally defeated in an engagement; 
the enemy have erected a trophy to the eternal dishonour of 
Athens $ and Greece is now prepared to receive the detested 
yoke of servitude. Tou were our commander on that inglo- 
rious day ; and still you breathe the vital air, enjoy the light 
of the sun, and appear in our public places, a living monu- 
ment of the disgrace and ruin of your country." The quick 
resentment of the hearers supplied the consequence, and the 
criminal was dragged to execution."* 

phiii 'smo- Neither the inflammatory decrees, nor the hos- 
derationin tile preparations, of Athens, could shake the mo- 
victory, deration of Philip, or determine him to alter the 
favourable terms of accommodation, which he had already 
proposed by his ambassadors. The patriotic or republican 
party, headed by the orators just mentioned, breathed hatred 
and revenge $ but at the intercession of the Areopagus, which 
on this occasion acted suitably to the fame of its ancient wis- 
dom, the prudent and virtuous Phocionf was appointed to the 
chief command. The discernment of this statesman and ge- 
neral, whose merit had been neglected while there was yet 
time to perform any essential service, might easily perceive 
the vanity of attempting to recover the honour of a people 
who, antecedently to their defeat by Philip had been still more 
fatally subdued by their own pernicious vices. Amidst the im- 
Extreme portant events of the Macedonian war, and amidst 
corruption the dreadful misfortunes which, in consequence of 
jjij^^ *' its melancholy issue, hung over their country, a set 
of Athenian citizens, distinguished by their rank 
and fortune, and known by the appellation of the Sixty, from 
the accidental number of their original institution, regularly 
assembled into a club, where all serious transactions were 
treated with levity and ridicule, and day after day spent in 
feasting, gaming, and the sprightly exercises of wit and plea- 
santry. This detestable society saw,:^ without emotion, their 

• Diodor. 1. xvi. p. 477. f Plutarch, in Phodon. 

^ Athen«u8| 1. xiv. p. 614. 
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conntryineit arming for battle ; ivith the most careless indif- 
ference thej received accounts of their captivity or death ; nor 
did the pablic calamities in anj degree disturb their festivity^ 
or interrupt, for a moment, the tranquil course of their plea- 
sures. Their fame having reached Macedon, Philip sent them 
a sum of money, to support the expense of an association so 
favourable to his views. But what opinion must Fhocion 
have formed of such an establishment; or Jiow was it possible 
for any dispassionate man of ordinary prudence to expect, that 
a republic so totally degenerate, as to foster such wretches 
within its bosom, could successfully wage war against a vigi- 
lant and enterprising enemy ? 

The arguments of the wisest portion of the xhey deter- 
community for accepting the peace proffered by mine to ac- 
Philip were strengthened andr confirmed by the ^^^g ^ 
return of Demades with. the Athenian prisoners peace ^f- 
taken at Chseronea, who unanimously blazed forth phiiip. 
the praises of their generous conqueror. Ambas- 
sadors were accordingly despatched to the king of Macedony 
to accept and ratify the treaty of peace, upon the terms which 
he had condescended to offer ; and the only marks of deference 
shown to the violent party, who still clamoured for war, were, 
that Demochares, who ostentatiously affected a rude boldness 
of speech against Philip, was named among the ambassadors | 
and that Demosthenes, the irreconcileable enemy of that prince, 
was appointed to pronounce the funeral oration in honour of 
tiiose slain at Chseronea. 

Demochares acquitted himself of his commission indolence 
with that extravagant petulance which naturally of Demo- 
flowed from his character; and which, in the Gre- 
cian commonwealths, too frequently disgraced the decency of 
public transactions. At their audience of leave, Philip, with 
less sincerity than politeness, lavished on the ambassadors his 
usual professions of friendship, and obligingly asked them. Is 
there any thing further in' which I can gratify the Athenians i 
«Tes,*' said Demochares, "hang thyself.'^ The just indig- 
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nation of all present broke forth against this unprovoked 
outrage ; when Philip^ with admirable coolness, silenced the 
clamour, by saying, '' Let this ridiculous brawler depart un- 
molested ;'' and then turning to the other ambassadors, ** Go, 
tell your countrymen, that those who can utter such contume- 
lies are less just .and moderate, than he who can pardon 
them."* 

of ^^^ honourable employment conferred on De- 
Demosthe- mosthenes, which showed that, notwithstanding 
nesinho- ^^ unfortunate issue of his counsels, the Athe- 

nour ot 

those slain nians still approved his principles and his pa- 
neju****^ triotism, might have been expected to elevate his 
sentiments and his language to the highest strain 
of eloquence. But the complexion of the times no longer ad- 
mitted those daring flights to which he had been accustomed 
to soar; and the powers of the orator seem to have declined 
with the fortunes of his country. With too apparent caution 
he avoids the mention of all recent transactions, and dwells 
with tiresome minuteness on the ancient, and even fabulous, 
parts of the Athenian story. One transient flash of light 
breaks forth towards the end of his discourse, when, com- 
memorating the glory of the slain, he says, that the removal 
of those zealous republicans from their country was like 
taking the sun from the world ;f a figure bold, yet just, since 

* Seneca de Ira. 

•|- 'Qaittp yap c» f i$ tx Tfou xo^cs'^xof o; xooftov to ^$ £|<Xo&t'o, ^(SX^ptji xai 
Xfi^ftoi *a/C0K o \sirtOfAivoi *ijfMv 6u>f oiftta ttap6i aif6p<av ai>aifi£$ivtcw, tv axottb 
xa* ftfMJifii, dvffxXcuu na^ 5 Kpcof o$ ^tp^ tav 'Exxi/fMv ycyove, p. 155. '* For as 

if light were taken from the world, the remuning life of mortals would be in- 
volved in difficulties and misery; so by the death of those warriors, the original 
glory of Greece was buried in darkness and ignominy.'* Of this discourse, 
which Libanius denies to be genuine, many passages are corrupt, and many 
interpolated. The general debility of the whole may be explained by the 
observation in the text, without having recourse to the defence of Wolfius : 
** Orationem Ldbanius Demosthenis esse negat ut vilem & imbecillem omniho. 
Quod quis miretur, cum & argumentum sit imbecille ?" Demosthen. edit. 
Wolf. p. 152. 
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after the battle of Chaeronea^ there remained no further hopes 
of resisting the conqueror— the dignity of freedom was for 
ever lost, and the gloom of night and tyranny descended and 
thickened over Greece.* 

« 

* Hie dies universae Gnecix, et gloriftm dominationis, et vetuatianinam liber* 
tatem finivit. Justin. 1. ix. c. iii. Demosthenes, Diodorus, Strabo, and Pausa- 
nias, all express the same sentiment, and nearly in the same words. 
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CHAP, xxxvn. 

Liberal Spirit of the Mdcedoman ChroemnteiU. — PhiUp appointed 
Oeneral of the Greeks^^-^RebeUion of lUyria. — Jissassinatum 
of Fhilip* — His Character. — Jlccessiou of Alexander. — Ms 
Expedition against the lUyrians and TribaUu — He passes the 
Banvbe. — RebeUion in Greece. — Destruction of Thebes. — He- 
roism of TimocUa. — Alexander crosses the HeUespont. — State 
of the Persian Empirc-^Battle of the Oranicus^^-'^Siege of 
MUetus and Halicamassus. — Bold Adventure of two Macedo- 
nian Soldiers. — Jilexander^s judicious Plan of War. — •Srts by 
which he secured his Conquests.^-^The battle of Issus. — The 
Virtues of Alexander expand with his Prosperity. 

Liberal spl- TvLB Greeks acknowledged, with reluctance 

ritofthe and sorrow, that hy the decisive victoiy of Ch»- 
an^govem- ronea, Philip became master of their country.* 
ment. But we should form a very erroneous notion of the 

Macedonian government, if we compared it with the despotism 
of the East, or the absolute dominion of many European mo- 
narchs. The authority of Philip, even in his hereditary realm, 
was modelled on that admirable system of power and liberty, 
which distinguished and ennobled the pdides of the heroic 
Hges.f He administered the religion, decided the differences, 

* Demosth. £schin. Diodor. Plutarch. Arrian. passim. I shall cite only the 
words of Strabo : *' Xcupcaveia hs hfiav ^iXkrtrtoi h AftJWtov fteyoA^s vexf^tfo^ 

Chaeronea, where Fhillp, the son of Amyntas, having conquered the Atheni- 
ans, BcEotians; and Corinthians, in a great battle, rendered himself master of 
Greece." Strab. Geograph. 1. is. p. 414. 

f When Alexander, intoxicated with prosperity, claimed too exalted ho- 
nours, be was told by Callisthenes the philosopher "'Oi H^vfww, £$ Apyov; €t$ 
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and comiBaiided the vflloar, of soldter^'and fi^eiHieii.'*^ Veit- 
sonal merit entitled him to hold the sceptre^ which, Iniing de- 
rived from Jove, could not long be swayed by unwoti^ 
hands. The superiority of his abilities, the tigilant and im- 
partial justice of his administration, formed the main piUars 
of his prerogative^ since, according to the principles and 
feelings of the Macedonians, he who infringcJd the .rights df 
his subjects,! ceased from thftt momeift to be a ki^g. . 

Having eflfected the conquest of Greece, the Nature and 
prudence of Philip could not be supposed ambi- Extent of 
tious of introducing into that country more seyere thor^y^in^ 
jmaxims of government than those which prevailed G/reeac. 
in Macedon. He elBected, on the contrary, to preserve invio- 
late the ancient forms of the republican constitution, and de- 
termined to govern the Qreeks by the same polifcy With 
which he had subdued them. While Macedonian garrisons 
kept possession of Thermopylse and the other strong Isolds <$f 
Greece, the faithful and active partisans of Philip controlled 
the resolutions, and directed the measures, of each particular 
republic. The superintendence of the sacred gam^s, as well 
as of the Delphic temple, rendered him the only visible head 
of the national religion : in cons^uence of the double right of 
presiding and voting in the Amphictyonic council, he appear- 
ed in the character of sujHreme civil magistrate of Greece ; and 
his illustrious victory at Chaeronca over the only communi- 
ties that opposed his greatness, pointed him out as the general 
best entitled to conduct the military force of Greece and Ma- 
cedon in the long projected invasion of Persia; an office 

MaxsBoviW vpJ^f ov^c Sum, aSUXa yo^Ai Maxsdovcjy a^x^ivtss deaf s%^(Kty. Your 
ancestors came from Argos to Macedon, and continued there, governing the 
Macedonifuis, not by force, but by law.** Arrian. Exped. Alexand. p. 87. 

* In capital cases/says Curtius, the soldiers judged in time of war, the ci- 
tizvns in time of peace. He then adds, ''Nihil protestas regum valebat, niili 
prius >^|^us8et auctoritas ;" scilicet populi. Curtius, 1. x. c. 8. Conf. 1. viii. 
c. 6. ^>*i-. 

f A very mean subject literally told Philip, ** If you refuse to do me justice, 
cease to be a king." Plut. Apopth. Conf. Arist. politic. 1. v. c. 10. Tit. Liy. 1. 
xxxi. & zliv. 

vol. IV. 24 
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wUchy 9B he might have assumed it without blame^ he there- 
tare solicited with applause from the impartial suffrages of the 
people.* 

That this condescension must have been highly 
named M- flattering to the vanity of the Greeks, appeu« 
G^fa from the transactions at Corinth, where Philip, 

oiymp. the year following the battle of Ch»ronea, had as- 

a! C. 337. sembled a^neral convention of the Amphictyonic 
states*! In this assembly, Dius of Ephesus repre- 
sented, with affecting energy, the vexations, and oppression 
which the feeble colonies of Asia daily experienced from the 
rapacious cruelty of the Persian satraps. The general voice 
of the assembly re-echoed his complaints, while each member 
recollected, witii indignation, the continual outrages of a peo- 
ple who had anciently invaded their country, insulted their 
religion, burned their temples, and, not satisfied with these 
acts of vengeance, had reduced and oppressed their colonies, 
and uninterruptedly excited and nourished those cruel animo- 
sities which had long filled every part of Greece with sedition 
and blood.^ Philip had private wrongs to urge against the 
Persians, whose hatred and jealousy had, on several occa- 
sions, thwarted his measures and disturbed his government 
Yet he insisted chiefly on their public injuries and notorious 
enmity to the whole Grecian name, the honour of which could 
only be redeemed by a successful expedition into Asia. 

This expedition was determined with universal 
theirforces. consent. Philip was appointed general of the con- 
federacy; and (although the Lacedemonians sul- 
lenly absented themselves from the convention) when the se- 
veral states came to ascertain the contingent of troops which 
they could respectively raise, the whole, exclusive of the Ma- 
cedonians, amounted to two hundred and twenty thousand foot, 
and fifteen thousand horse ;|| a prodigious force, of which the 

* Diodor. 1. xvi. p. 556, Tu E^x^^uy ' tXafistKov ofvtw ^patufljoit, &C. 
t Diodop. 1. xvi. p. 556. i Isocrat. Orat ad Philip. 

I Justin. 1. iz. c. v. 
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domestic dissensions of the Greeks had hitherto, perhaps, pre- 
Tcnted theiA from forming an adequate notion. On no for- 
mer occasion had the several republics appeared so thorough* 
ly united in one common cause; never had they shown 
themselves so sensible of their combined strength ; never had. 
they testified such general alacrity to take the field, or such 
unlimited confidence in the abilities of' their commander. 

It belongs to the biographers of the king of 
Macedon, to examine the circumstances of the dition re^' 
bloody transaction which clouded this glorious *^^^ ^^^ 
prospect. In the general history of Greece, it is iityria, and 
sufficient to mention, that Philip, havine despatch- domestic 

' x-' o r dissensions 

cd Parmenio with a body of troops to protect the in Mace. 
Asiatic colonies, was prevented from immediately oh?mp. 
following that commander by an insurrection of cxi. i. 
the Illyrian tribes.* This unseasonable diversion ' r* ' 
from the greatest enterprise of iiis reign, was rendered more 
formidable by the domestic discord which shook the palace of 
Philip. A spirit less proud and jealous than that of Olympias^ 
mother of Alexander, might have been justly provoked by the 
continual infidelities of her husband, who, whether at home 
or abroad, in peace or in war, never ceased to augment the 
number of his wives or concubines.f The generous mind of 
Alexander must naturally have espoused tiie cause of his mo- 
tiier, although his own interest had not been deeply concemed 
in preventing Philip from continually giving him so many ne^^. 
rivals to the throne. The young prince defended the rights of 
Olympias and his own, with the impetuosity natural to his 
character: at the nuptials of Philip with Cassandra^ niece to 
Attalus, one of his generals and favourites, an open rupture 
broke out between the imperious father and his more baiigbty 
son \\ and the latter concluding all those to be his own friends 
who were enemies to the former, sought refuge among the re- 

* Biodor. ad Olymp. f Athenxus, 1. ziii* p.,558. 

% Plut. in Alezand, 
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bdlious Illyriansy who were already In arma against their 
sovereign. 

Philip ex- "^^^ dexterity of Philtp extricated him from 

tricates these difficulties. Having conquered the Uly- 
ftl^these rianS) he softened Alexander by aasuring him 
diificuittfis. U|2^t bis illustrious merits which was alike ad- 
cxf'i/ mired in Greece and Maoedon, had not escaped 

A. c. 336. y^ anxious vigilance of a parent, who, by giving 
him many rivals to the throne, had only ^ven him afi oppor- 
tunity of surpassing them all in glory and in the merited af- 
fections of the Macedonians.* Soothed by this condesewwon, 
Olympias and her son again appeared at court with the dis- 
tinction due to their rank : and, to announce and confirm this 
happy reconcilement with hiii family, Philip married hia be- 
loved daughter Cleopatra to the king of Epirus, maternal 
uncle of Alexander; and celebrated the nuptials by a magni- 
ficent festival which lasted sev^ul days, during which the 
Greeks and Macedonians vied with each other in showing 
their obsequious respect towards tiieir common general and 
master. 

Is assassina- Amidst the tumultuQus amusements of the fes- 
tfediagoiacp tivity, Philip ofilen appeared in public with un- 
^^ thea- gmifi]^ j confidence in the fidelity and attachment 
nf all his subjects : hut proceeding one day Irom the 
palace i» the tiieatre^ he was stabbed to the heart by Pauaanias,! 
a' Ma00donian ; whether the assassin was stimulated merely 
by pi^arte resentment, or prompted by the iU-appeaaed rage 
of Olyfaipias, or instigated to commit this enormity by the 
Pbnsiaai satraps ; which last is asserted by Alexander,^ who 
aUegpd the fuisassijiation of his father among his reasons fi)r 
Hw^ttg the Persian empire. 

His characl '^'"^^ ^^ PMHp of Macodou, in 1^ forty^seventh 
«er. year of hia ag^ and twenty-fourth of his reign i 

* Plut. Apopth. f Diodor. & Jost^^ uUi aopra. 

i Arrian. 1. ii« c. iii. & Curtius, 1. iy. c. i. 
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tiie first prince whose life and actions history hath described 
with such regular accuracy^ and circumstantial fulness, as 
render his administration a matter of instruction to succeeding 
ages. With a reach of foresi|jU; and sagacity peculiar to 
himself) he united all the prdlfmnt features of the Grecian 
character ; valour, eloquence, address, flexibility to vary his 
conduct without changing his purpose, the most extraordinary 
powers of application and perseverance, of cool combinatioa 
and ardent execution. Intercepted in the middle^ his career 
by the han4 of an assassin, he was prevented frooAidertaking 
the just^st and noblest design of his reign ; a design which he 
kad long meditated, and in which his near prospect of success 
pronised to reward the labours and dangers of his toilsome 
life. Had not he fallen unexpectedly by a premature fate, * 
there is good reason to believe that he might have mibdued the 
Pearsian empire ; an ^iterprise more dazzling, but less diffi-* 
Cttit, than the exploits which he had already achieved. Had 
that event taken place, the arduous undertakings of his long 
and sAiccessful reign would have been ennobled and illumina- 
te by the splendour of extensive foreign conquest ; Philip 
mrould have reached the height of such renown as is obtained 
by the habits of activity, vigilance, and fortitude in the pursuit 
of unbounded greatness ; and, in the opinion of posterity, would 
perhaps have surpassed tiie glory of all kings and conquerors, 
who either preceded or followed him. Yet, even on this sup- 
position, there is not any man of sense and probity, who, if he 
allows himself time for serious reflection, would purchase the 
imagined grandeur and prosperity of the king of Macedon, at 
the price of his artifices and crimes ; and to a philosopher, 
who considered either the means by which he had obtained his 
trium^s, or the pru^ble consequences of his dominion over 
Greece and Asta, the busy ambition of this mighty conqueror 
would appear but a deceitful scene of splendid misery. 

A prince who is his own minister, and almost Difficulties 
the sole dep08it<»*y of his own secrets, commonly ^^accef- 
leaves an arduous task for the labours of his sue- aion of 
xessor. This difficulty presented itself to Alexan- ^thT]^ 
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cedonian der; bat it was not the on]j circumstance that 
oi}^p! rendered his situation difficult. The re^lar order 

^^- ^*..« of succession had never been clearly established in 

A C 336. 

Macedon, and w^l in some measure incompatible 
with the spirit of royal govffipienty which, as then generally 
understood, required such qualities and accomplishments in 
tlie first magistrate, as could not be expected from a promis- 
cuous line of hereditary princes. The numerous wives of 
Philip had, however, been most fruitful in female offspring. 
Nor had Alq^ander much to apprehend from the rivalship of 
bis brothers, since Ptolemy, born of Arsinoe, and afterwards 
king of Egypt, was reputed to be the son of Lagus, to whom 
Philip had married Arsinoe, while she was with child by him- 
' self; and Aridseus, the son of Philina, who, for six years after 
the death of Alexander, held a pageant royalty in the East 
through the glory of his brother's name, and the discordant 
ambition of his lieutenants, possessed riot vigour of mind 
eagerly to dispute the succession. But Alexander's title was 
contested by Amyntas, son to Perdiccas, the elder brother of 
Philip, in whose name the last-mentioned prince originally ad- 
ministered the government, till the tender age of Amyntas being 
rejected by the Macedonians, Philip so little feared the revival 
of his pretensions to the throne, that he had given him his 
daughter Cyna in marriage. This new advantage strength- 
ened the claim of Amyntas, which, it was probable, would be 
warmly supported by Attalus, a bold and enterprising com- 
mander, the personal enemy of Olympias and her son, of 
whom the former had recently put to death his kinswoman 
Cleopatra, with shocking circumstances of cruelty. Alexan- 
der privately took measures with . his friends for crushing 
these dangerous enemies ;=^ and, being acknowledged king of 
Macedon, hastened into Greece, to reap the fruits of his fa- 
ther's labours, which might be lost by delay. 

. ^ In his journey thither, he experienced the perfi- 

knowled^ dious inconstancy of the ThessaUans, \i(hom he 

* Diodonis, 1. anrii. 2» & seqq. & Justin, li. !» & seqq. 
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chastised with proper severity ; and having assem- «d reneral 
bled the deputies of the states at Corinth, he was Greeks 
invested with the same honours'^ which had been ^° *?,**" ^ 

sembly of 

conferred on his predecessor. Daring his resi- the states at 
dence in that city there happened an incident which ^®™t^- 
more clearly displays the character of Alexander, than can be 
done by the most elaborate description. Curiosity led him to 
visit Diogenes the cynic, whose singular manners and mode of 
life have been mentioned on a former occasion* He found him 
basking in the sun,f and having made himself known as the 
master of Macedon and Greece, asked the philoso- jjj^ ^harac- 
pher what he could do to oblige him ? ^^ Stand from ter display- 
between me and the sun,'' was the answer of the converMi- 
cynic : upon which the king observed to his at- tion with 
tendants, " that he would choose to be Diogenes:): if the* fynk. 
he were not Alexander." The observation was 
natural and sublime; since, under the most dissimilar veils of 
external circumstances and pursuits, their characters conceal- 
ed a real resemblance. Both possessed that proud erect spirit 
which disdains authority, spurns control, and aspires to domi- 
neer over fortune. But, by diminishing the number of his 
wants, Diogenes found, in his tub, that independence of mind, 
which Alexander, by the unbounded gratification of his de- 
sires^ could not attain on the imperial throne of Persia. 

Alexander, having returned to Macedon^ pre- His expedi- 
pared for his eastern expedition by diffusing the tion against 
terror of his name among the northern Barbarians, and Tri. 
The lUyrians and Triballi, mindful of the injuries ^^^' 
of Philip, had hastily taken arms to oppose, ere it cxi. 2. 
^became too late, the youth and inexperience of his ^ ^' ^' 
son. But the discernment of the young prince readily per- 
ceived the danger of leaving such formidable enemies on his 
fro|itier. With a well-appointed army he marched from 
Amphipolis, and leaving the city Philippi and mount Orbelus 

* Diodoma, 1. xvii. 2^ & seqq. & Justin, xi. 1, & seqq. 

t Pausan. 1. ii. p. 88, t L«.ertius in Yit. Diog^en. 
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on the left^ arrived in ten^days at the principal paas of monnt 
Haemus, which led into the territory of the Triballi. There 
he found a new, and not less formidahle enemy. The inte- 
He defeats pendent tribes of Thrace^ having embraced the 
the inde- cause of flie Tribfdli, had seized an eminence com^ 
tribes of manding the pass ; and, instead of a breastwork^ 
Thrace. ^^ fcNrtified themsdves with their carriages or 
wagons, which they purposed to roll down on the Macedo- 
tiians. To elude the force of this nnusoal battery, Alexander 
commanded such of his troops as could not conveniently opm 
their ranks, and allow free issue to the intended violence^ to 
fall flat on the ground, and carefully close their shields, that 
the descending wagons might, harmless, bound over them. 
In consequence of this contrivance, the hostile artillery was 
exhausted in vain. Alexander then attacked the Tbracians 
"with admirable order and celerity* Fifteen hundred fell; 
their swiftness and knowledge ol the country saved the greatet* 
number. The prisoners, women, and booty, were sent for sale 
to the maritime cities on the £uxine.'N' 

The Tribal- Alexander having committed this subordinate 
li take re- business to Lysanlas and Philotas, passed the 
P^c^ mountains, and pursued the Triballi. By galling 

them with his bowmen and sUngers, he gradually 
forced them from their fiaustnesses, and defeated a powerful 
body of their warriors encamped on the woody banks of the 
Lyginns, distant three days march from the Danube. The 
remainder of the nation, conducted by the vdour . of their 
chieftain Syrmus, and reinforced by a numerous band of 
Tbracians, took refuge in Peuc4, an island in the Danube, 
defended by abrupt and rugged banks, surrounded by deep and 
foaming streams. Alexander, though he had just received 
some ships of war from Byzantium, judged it too hazardous 
to assault the island ; and the hostile appearance of the Getm 
Alexander ^^ ^ northern bank, fiinushed him with an ho* 
passes the nourable pretence for declining the siege of Peuc^. 

On the margin of the Danube, that audacious peo- 

* Arrian. Alezand. EzpetUt. 1. i. p* 2. & seqq. 
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pie had drawn up four thousand horse^ and above ten thousand 
foot, showing, by their countenance and demeanour, a deter- 
mined resolution to oppose the landing of an enemy. Provoked 
by those signs of defiance, and animated by the glory of 
passing the greatest of all European rivers, and that which 
was surrounded with the greatest and most warlike nations, 
Alexander filled the hides used in encampment with straw and 
other buoyant materials, and collected all the boats employed 
by the natives of those parts in fishing, commerce, or piracy. 
Amidst the darkness of the ensuing night, he thus transported 
fifteen hundred cavalry, and four thousand infantry, to that 
part of the opposite bank which was covered with high and 
thick com. At the dawn of day, he commanded his foot to 
mai'ch through those rich fields with^ transversed spears;"^ 
while the infantry remained concealed in the corn, the cavalry 
followed them $ but as soon as the former emerged into the 
naked plain, the horse advanced to the front, and both suddenly 
presenting an irresistible object of terror, the Getee abandoned 
their post and fled to their city, which was four miles distant. 
There, they at first purposed to make a vigorous defence i but 
perceiving that Alexander cautiously skirted the river, to 
avoid the danger of an ambush, reflecting on his astonishing 
boldness in passing, without a bridge, the Danube in one 
night, and beholding the impenetrable firmness of his phalanx, 
and the resistless impetuosity of his cavalry,f they regarded 
further opposition as vain, forsook their habitations, and re- 

'* liTuo/yukti tOAf (tOkfiiacKui BftixXwao'^ti ifov avtov* The spears were trans- 
I'ersed, not only for the purpose of concealment, **but to make a road 
through the com." 

Arrian. p. 4. Alexander knew the proper use of cavalry, which was so little 
understood in the last century, that the three ranks fired successively before 
the charge ; each, after firing, passing, by a carocol, behind the rest. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus allowed only his first rank to fire : which was doubtless a 
great improvement, and paved the way for reducing the service of cavalry to 
its true principle, what Arrian caUs ** \ 0Mua sfitfosti^. 
vol., IV. 25 
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tired precipitately, with their wiyes and childreiif into the 
northern desert** 

The Macedonians entered and sacked the town. The spoil 
was intrusted to Philip and Meleager ; Alexander, mindiiil of 
so many favours, returned sacrifices of thanks to Jupiter, 
Hercules, and the god of the Danube ; and, encamping on the 
northern bank of the river, received very submissive embassies 
from the surrounding nations. Even Syrmus, the intrepid 
leader of the Triballi, sent propitiatory presents, and readily 
obtained pardon from a prince, who could admire virtue in a 
Barbarian and an enemy.f 

Alexander Necessity alone compelled Alexander to cairy 
receives the his arms into those inhospitable regions. Anima- 
wibmission ted by an ambition to subdue the Asiatic plains, 
neighbour- ^e turned with contempt firom bleak heaths and 
iniT nation.. ^^^^ moantains, not deigning to chastiM the 

boastful arrogance of the Celt». The Boii and Senones, 
Celtic or German tribes (for those nations were often con- 
founded by the Greeks,) sent ambassadors to Alexander, who^ 
observing their lofty stature and haughty spirit, endeavoured 
to humble them by asking, '< what, of all things, they most 
feared?" not doubting, they would answer, <^ yourself;" but 
they replied, '' the fall of heaven." The king declared them 
bis friends and allies, but whispered to those around him, 
** the Celtse are an arrogant people."^ Could we admit the 
truth of this narrative, and believe that ambassadors were 
really sent to Alexander by the nations inhabiting the northern 
recesses of the Ionian gulf, it would be interesting to observe 
the early character and first proceedings of a people, who 
were destined to subdue the conquerors of the Macedonian 
empire. 

Alexander In his return towards Pella, Alexander march- 
T^SantiL^* ed through the friendly country of the Pieonians, 
and other where he received the unpleasant intelligence that 

• Arrian, 1. i. p. 3, & seqq. f Idem, ibid. 

^ Anian, 1. i. p. 5, & Strab<s 1. vii. p. 208 & 209. 
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the lUyriao tribes were in arms> headed by Clitas, nivriux 
son of BardylliSy the hereditary foe of Macedon. 
Giaucias, king of the Taulantii, prepared to join the arms of 
Clitus ; the Autai*iad»9 likewise an lUyrian nation^ had de- 
termined to obstruct the march of Alexander. Amidst these 
difficulties^ he was encouraged by Langarus^ chief of the 
Agrians, a warlike tribe inhabiting the ridges of Mount H^- 
mus. Even in the lifetime of Philip, Langarus"* had discerned 
the superior merit of his son, with whom he had early entered 
into a confidential correspondence. Conducted by the actiTitjr 
of Langarus, the Agrian targeteers, who thenceforth had an 
important share in all Hxe Macedonian victories, invaded the 
country of the Antariadse. Their ravages were equally rapid 
and destructive; the Autariadse, broken by domestic calamityt 
or alarmed by personal danger, abandoned the design of co* 
operating with .the enemies of Alexander* That prince thus 
advanced Mdtbout opposition to Pellion, the principal strong 
hold of the lUyrians. His army encamped on the banks of 
the Eordaicus. The enemy were posted on the adjacent moun- 
tains^ and concealed among thick woods, purposing to attack 
the Macedonians by a sudden and united assault But their 
courage failed them in Ihe moment of execution* Not daring 
to wait the approach of the phalanx, they precipitately re- 
treated to their city, leaving behind them the horrid vestiges 
of their bloody superstition, three boys, three maids, and as 
many black rams, which, having just sacrificed, they wanted 

time to remove*! 

Meanwhile Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, approached 
with a great force^ to relieve Pellion, and assist bis ally* 
Alexander had despatched Philotas to forage at the bead of a 
strong body of cavalry* Glaucias attempted to intercept and 

iZuu tftf>taStwti rtofi* avtov> Arriaiiy p, 5* 

f Arrian, p. 5. 

X Msta sto>Xij^ dw/o^cot. Idem, p. 6. Neither Thrace nor lUyria were 
remarkably populous in those days; but as every man was a soldier, the 
princes of those countries often brought numerous armies into the field. 
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cut off this detachment. Alexander, leaving part of his army 
to awe Pellion, marched to the assistance of Philotas; Clitus 
reinforced Glaucias ; a decisive action thus seemed inevitable, 
if the thickness of lofty forests, and the intricacies of winding 
mountains, had afforded a proper scene for a general engage- 
ment. The Barbarians excelled in knowledge of the country ; 
the Macedonians in skill and courage. The war was widely 
diffused, and ably supported. But the discipline of Alexander 
finally prevailed. By surprise, by stratagem, by the terror 
of his military engines, which destroyed at a distance, and by 
such prompt and skilful manceuvres* as had never been before 
seen on the banks of the Apsusf and Erigon^, he totally dis-^ 
persed this immense cloud of Barbarians. Many were slain, 
and many made captive ; a remnant, having burnt their city, 
which they despaired of ability to defend, sought refuge among 
the Taulantian mountains.:|: 

Meanwhile a report circulated in Greece, that 
in Greece. Alexander had perished in Illyria; and as men's 
Ol^p. belief is often guided by their interest,!! this vague 

rb 335. rumour was greedily embraced by the partisaiis of 
Grecian independence. The Athenian demagogues 
resumed their usual boldness i the LacedfiBmonians already 
fancied themselves heading the revolt ;$ but the first acts of 
rebellion were committed by the Thebans, who, having secret- 
ly recalled their exiles, treacherously^! murdered Amyntas and 
Timolaus, commanders of the Cadmsea, and prepared to expel 
the Macedonian garrison from that fortress. 

* Those are laborioasly described by Aman, p. 6. who, it must be acknow- 
ledged, appears sometimes too fond of displaying his skiU in tactics. 

f Otherwise called the Eordaicus. 

i Arrian, p. 7, 

II Ov ywcdoxw'tti fa oyf a, fa pmlkt^a xa^ ^tj^oimjv ct^i6w ctxotof. ^ Not 
knowing the truth, hope regulated their conjectures." Idem, p. 8. 

§ The Lacedaemonians^ says Arrian, were yviafAitui aft^tjxottif ** revolted 
in their minds." 

1 They seized them without the garrison, ow'^ev *V7tofOf«9j6wta.s noUfiwif, 
« suspecting no hostility.** 
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Alexander, when apprised of these proceedings. Destruction 
relinquished the pursuit of the Barbarians, de- of Thebes. 
scended by rapid marches along the western fron- cxTsf ' 
tier of Macedon, traversed Thessaly, entered A.c. 335. 
BcBotia, and in the space of fourteen days after 
hearing the first news of the rebellion, besieged and demolish- 
ed Thebes. The decisive boldness of this measure t^s been 
highly extolled by historians, because nothing could have a 
more direct tendency to quash the seditious spirit of the 
Greeks, than the rapid punishment of Thebes, which at once 
filled the neighbouring cities with pity and with terror. A 
spectacle of that dreadful kind was necessary, it has been said, 
to secure the future tranquillity of Greece and Macedon, and 
to enable Alexander to undertake his Persian expedition, with- 
out the danger of obstruction from rebellions in Europe.^ 
But, notwithstanding this sagacious reflection, it appears that 
the destruction of Thebes was the effect, not of policy, but of 
obstinacy and accident. In approaching that unfortunate city, 
Alexander repeatedly halted, to allow the insurgents time to 
repent of their rashness. The wiser part of the Thebans pro- 
posed to embrace the opportunity of sending ambassadors to 
crave his pardon. But the exiles and authors of the sedition 
encouraged the multitude to persevere ; and, instead of show- 
ing remorse for their past crimes, sent forth their cavalry and 
light infantry, who assaulted and slew several of the .Mace- 
donian out-guards.f 

* Plut. Diodor. Justin. Among the moderns, Mably sur les Gr6cs, and the 
learned author of the Examen des Historiens d' Alexandre, who says, p. 46, 
** Alexandre devoit assurer sa domination dans la Gr^ce par quelque coup 
d'eclat, avant que de passer en Asie ; la revolte de Thebes lui presenta une 
occasion favorable ^ ses vues.". Yet Arriaii, whose narrative was copied 
from the relation of eye-witnesses, expresses thrice in the same page, the re- 
luctance of Alexander to attack the Thebans. ExdtSov; in roc; 0^&a6o»$ 
tpt^v, tv futa^ovtis ifti fot$ xaxo$ iyva&f/LSvot^, ftpsaSsvdoAvto fta/ft ot/tov. 
And again. Eft yap f 0(| ^ShfioMi^ ht>o, ^cXea; lUd^w fia^Xov ft 47 dta xu^^ov 
9j9t/j^, And still to the same purpose, Axt^wdpos 6s ov$£ *ms tiji no%n 
ftpo(Ss6alKsv» Arrian, p. 8. 

t Arrian, p. 8» & seqq. 
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The occa- Exasperated by these insults^ Berdkcas, com- 
•ion and iBander of an advanced party, attacked the Tfaeban 
tf^cei'of ^^'» without waiting the orders of Alexander, 
that event. A breach was speedily efibcted; the brigade of 
Perdiccas was followed by that of Amyntas, son of Androme- 
nes ; but both were so warmly received by the enimiy, that 
Alexander saw the necessity of reinforcing them, lest they 
should be surrounded and cut off. The Thebans were tiien 
repelled in their turn ; but soon rallying, beat back the assail- 
ants, and pursued them with disordered ranks. Alexander 
tiien seized the decisive moment for advancing with a close 
phalanx. His assault was irresistible. The Thebans fled 
amain i and such was their trepidation, that having entered 
their gates, they neglected to shut them against the pursuers. 
The Macedonians, and their Greek auxiliaries, thus rushed 
tumultuously iuto the place. A dreadful slaughter ensued. 
Cruelty of ^^^ Phodans, Orchomenians, and Platseans, re- 
the Greek joiced at gaining an opportunity to gratify their 

implacable resentment against Thebes. The 
greater part of the citizens, exceeding thirty thousand in 
number,* were dther put to the swoi*d or dragged into capti- 
vity. A feeble remnant escaped to Athens. The ancient city 
of Cadmus was rased to the ground $ but the citadel was still 
garrisoned by Macedonian troops, and long maintained as a 
convenient post for overawing the adjacent territory. 
A few acta ^^^ severities exercised against Thebes were 

of mercj reluctantly permitted by Alexander, at the instiga- 
iUexander. ^^^ ^^ ^^ Grecian auxiliaries.! The few acts of 

forbearance or mercy, which aj^ared in this la- 
mentable transaction, flowed from the humanity of his own 
nature. By his particular orders, the house and &mily of 
Pindar were saved from the general desolation. He command- 
ed likewise, that the sacred families should be spared, .as well 

* According to the lowest computation, Thebes at that time contained 
above thirty thousand citizens. Comp. Diodor. Plut. ibid. £lian. Yar. Hist 
1 . xiii. c. vii. Agathardd. apud. Phot. Bibl. 1337. 

t Diodor. 1. zvii. p. 569* 
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as those connected with Macedon by the ties of hospitality ; 
andy as he is the only great conqueror who built many more 
towns than he destroyed, he took care that the demolition of 
Thebes should be immediately followed by the restoration of 
Orchomenus and Platsea. Even the gloomiest events of his 
teign were distinguished by some flashes of light, that dis- 
played his magnanimity. It happened in the sack 
of Thebes, that a band of fierce Thracians broke nmoclea?^ 
into the house of Timoclea, an illustrious Theban 
matron, the ornament of her sex. The soldiers' plundered her 
house ^ their brutal commander violated her person. Having 
gratified his lust, he was next stimulated by avarice, and de- 
manded hei* gold and silver. She conducted him to a garden, 
and showed him a well, into which she pretended to have 
thrown her most valuable treasure. With blind avidity, he 
stooped to grasp it, while the woman being behind, pushed him 
headlong into the cistern, and covered him with stones. Ti- 
moclea was seized by the soldiers, and carried in chains to 
Alexander. Her firm gait, and intrepid aspect, commanded 
the attention of the conqueror. Having learned her crime, 
Alexander asked her, ** Who jshe was, that could venture to 
commit so bold a deed?" — ^* I am," replied she, ** the sister of 
Theagenes, who fell at Chseronea, fighting against Philip in 
defence of Grecian freedom." Alexander admired both her 
action and her answer, and desired her to depart free with her 
children.* WhileAlexanderretumed towards Ma- Alexander 
cedon, he received many congratulatory embassies receives 
from the Greeks. Those affected most friendship in JuUitory fm- 
their speeches, who had most enmity in theirhearts. ba^es of 
The Athenians sent to deprecate his wrath against 
themselves, and to excuse thdr compassionate treatment of 
the Theban fugitives. Alexander demanded the persons of 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and five other orators, to 
whose inflammatory speeches he ascribed the seditious spirit 
that had recently prevailed in Athens. An assembly was im- 

• Plut. dc Vit. Alexand. p. 7, 
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mediately summoned to deliberate on this demand ; and a de- 
cree unanimously passed for trying the orators accused bj 
Alexander, and for inflicting on them such punidiment as their 
offences should appear to merit. This pretended forwardness 
in the Athenians to avenge his quarrel, was highly agreeable 
to Alexander. The artful decree, which was immediately 
transmitted to him, became still more acceptable through the 
hearer Demades, an avowed friend to Macedon, whom the 
party of Demosthenes bribed with five talents to undertake 
this useful service. '<i' Amidst the various embassies to the 
king, the Spartans alone preserved a sullen, or magnanimous 
silence* Alexander treated them with real, or well-aflected 
contempt; and, without deigning to require their assistance, 
prepared for the boldest and noblest enterprise ever underta- 
ken by the Grecian confederacy. 

Transac- ^^^ arrival of the army in Macedon was cele- 

tions in Ma- brated with all the pomp of an elegant superstition. 
vfousto Al- -^ faithful image of the Olympic solemnity was 
exander's exhibited in the ancient city of JEg». Continual 

expedition , .« «i» j • t^. 

toUieEast games and sacrifices were performed m Dium, 
Olpnp. during the space of nine days, in honour of the 

A. c. 334. Muses. Alexander entertained at his table tlie 
ambassadors of the Grecian states, together with 
the principal officers of his army, whether Greeks or Macedo- 
nians. In the interval of public representations, he discoursed 
with his confidential friends concerning the important expedi- 
tion which chiefly occupied his thoughts. Parmenio and An- 
tipater, the most respected of his father's counsellors, exhort- 
ed him not to march into the East, until by marriage, and the 
birth of a son, he had provided a successor to the monarchy. 
But the ardent patriotism of Alexander disdained every per« 
sonal consideration. He remembered that he was elected ge- 

* The circumstances of this transaction are differently related by all the au- 
thors who mention it. Compare Diodor. 1. xvii. p. 498. iEschin. in Ctesiphont. 
Plut. in Vit. Alexand. & Arrian, 1. i. p. 11. In military aifsurs Arrian*s autho- 
rity stands unrivalled ; but JSschines, a contemporary orator, must have been 
better informed concerning the civil transactionB of the Atheiuans. 
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Bend of the Greeks, and that he commanded the invittciUe 
troops of his father.^i^ 

Saving intrusted to Antipater the affairs of Alexander 
Greece and Macedon, and committed to that gene- croasee the. 
>al an army of above twenty thousand raen^f to ^thlSST'* 
maintain domestic tranquillity in those countries, ^^' 
he departed early in the spring, at the head <^ exf.3. 
above five thousand horse, and somewhat more ^^*^^' 
than thirty thousand infantry4 In twenty days march he ar- 
rived at Sestos, on flie Hellespont. From thence the army 
was conveyed to Asia, in an hundred and sixty galleys, and 
probably a still greater number of transports. The armament 
landed without opposition on the Asiatic coast; the Persians^ 
though long 1^ apprised of the intended invasion, having to- 
tally neglected the defence of their western frontier. 

The causes of this negligence resulted, in some g^^^ ^^^ 
degree perhaps, from the character of the prince, Petwaa 
but still more from that of the nation. Codomanus ^™P"^ 
had been raised by assassinations and intrigues tte the throne 
of Persia, about the same time that Alexander succeeded his 
father Philip. The first year of his reign had been employed 
in stifling domestic rebellion, in securing, and afterwards in 
displaying the fruits of victory. This prince assumed the ap* 
pellation of Darius, but could not recall the principles or 
manners which distinguished his countrymen, during the reign 
of the first monarch of that name. In the space of about two 
hundred and thirty years, the Persians had been continually 
degenerating from the virtues which characterize a poor and 
warlike nation, without acquiring any of those arts and im^ 
provements, which usually attend peace and opulence. Their 
empire, as extended by Darius Hystaspis, still embraced the 
most valuable portion of Asia and Africa. The revenue paid 
in money was still estimated, as during the reign of that mo* 

• Diodor. 1. xvii. p. 499. 

t Diodonu^ who enters into some detail on this subject, says, twelve thou- 
sand infantiy, and eleven thousand five bundled cavahy. 
4 Arrian, p. 12. 

vox. IV. 26 
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narch, at fourteen thousand five hundred and sixty Eutiosic 
talents. Immense treasures had been accumulated in Damas- 
cusy Arbela, Susa^ Persepolis, Ecbatan^ and other great cities 
of the empire. The revenue paid in kind cannot be i^precia- 
ted ; but such was the extraordinary opulence of this great 
monarchy, that the conquests of Alexander are supposed to 
have given him an income of sixty millions sterling;'*' a sum 
which will admit of every allowance for exaggeration^ and 
still appear sufficiently great. 

Circura- Although the extravagance and vices of Susa, 

sunces Babylon, and other imperial cities, corresponded 

ps^ed it7or ^ ^® extent and wealth of the .monarchy, yet the 
destruction. Persians were prepared for destruction rather by 
their ignorance of the arts of peace and war, than by their ef- 
feminacy and luxury. The provinces, moreover, had ceased to 
maintain any regular communication with the capital, or with 
each other. The standing military force proved insufficient 
to keep in awe the distant satraps or viceroys. The ties 
of a common religion or language, or the sense of a public 
interest, had never united into one system this discordant 
mass of nations, which was ready to crumble into pieces at 
the touch of an invader. When to these unfavourable circum- 
stances, we join the reflection that, under the younger Cyrus, 
twelve thousand Greeks baffled the arms, and almost divided 
tiie empire of Persia, our admiration will diminish for the 
magnanimity of Alexander in undertaking his eastern expedi- 
tion ; unless we are at the same time apprised, that Darius 
was deemed a brave and generous prince, beloved by his Per- 
sian subjects and assisted by the valour of fifty thousand 
Greek mercenaries*! 

Belibera- Having arrived in Asia, Alexander, than whom 

tion of the none ever employed more successfully the power 

gatraps. ^^ superstition,:^ confirmed the confidence of his 

followers by many auspicious predictions and pro* 

« 

* Justin, ziii. 1. f ArmOy Diodorus, and Curtius. 

# Plut. CttrduB, and Arrian^ pasaim. 
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digies. While^ with every military precautions he pursued 
bis march along the coasts Arsites, Spithridates^ Memncm^ 
and other governors of the maritime provinces, assembled for 
deliberation in the town of Zeleia, in Troas, distant sixty 
miles from the Hellespont They had neglected to oppose the 
invi^ion by their superior fleet 5 they had allowed the enemy 
to encamp, unmolested, on their coasts ; f^^r now compelled 
them to reluctant union ; but jealousy made them reject the 
most reasonable plan of defence. 

This was proposed by Memnon the Rhodian, the • judicious 
ablest general in the service of Darius. He ob- advice of ' 
served the danger of resisting the Macedonian in- ^^J^^^ ,. 
fantry who were superior in number, and encouraged by tiie 
presence of their king. That the invaders, fiery atid impe* 
tuotts, were now animated by hope, but would lose cotti^age oh 
the first disappointment. Destitute of magaa^ines andn^sow- 
ces, their safety depended on sudden victory. It was thein-^ 
terest of the Persians, on the other hand, to ^*otraet the wat'y* 
above all to avoid a general engagement. Without risking 
the event of a battle, they had other and surer kni^ahs^ to cheek 
the progress of the invaders. For t^iis purpose, they ought to 
trample down the corn with their numerous cavalry, destroy 
all other fruits of the ground, and desolate the whole country, 
without sparing the towns and villages. Some re- 
jected this advice, as unbecoming the dignity of rejected. 
Persia 5* Arsites, governor of Lesser Phrygia, de- 
clared proudly, that he would never permit the property of 
his subjects to be ravaged with impunity. These sentiments 
the more easily prevsdled, because many suspected the motives" 
of Memnon. It was determined, therefore, by this council of 
princes, to assemble their respective forces with all possible 
expedition, and to encamp on the eastern bank of the Gra- 
nicus, a river (midway between Zeleia and the Hellespont) 
which issuing from Mount Ida, falls into the Propontis. 

* Ava^vov trii Ilf ptfttf ^yfO^a^x^i* ** Unworthy the magpnanimitjr of Per- 
maJ* Dio4or. p. 501. 
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Alexander '^^ scottts of Alexander^ having brought him 
prepwea to intelligence of the enemy's design, he immediately 
^rwii^ advanced to give them battle. The phalanx march- 
Ofyvm. ed by its flank in a double line,* the cavalry on 
a!'c.'3U. ^^ wings, the wagons and baggage in the rear. 
The advanced guard, consisting of horsemen armed 
with pikes, and five hundred light infanb'y, the whole com- 
manded by Hegelochus, were detached to examine the fords of 
the Granicus, and to observe the disposition of the enemy. 
They returned with great celerity, to acquaint Alexander^ 
that the Persians were advantageously posted on the opposite 
bank, their horse amounting to twenty thousand, and their 
foreign mercenaries, drawn up on the slope of a rising ground, 
behind the cavajry, scarcely less numerous. Notwithstanding 
this alarming intelligence, the young prince detmnined to 
pass the river. Ha.ving advanced within sight of the hostile 
ranks, his horse spread to the right and left, the massy column 
of inliMtry opened, and the whole formed along the bank in 
frder of battle. The phalanx, divided into eight sections, 
composed the main body, which occupied the centre; the 
Macedonian cavalry formed the right wing ; the Grecian, the 

left. 

Bejeoto the While Alexander made these dispositions, the 
cautious cautious Parmenio approached, and remonstrated 
pSuanenio. Against passing the Granicus in the face of an 
enemy. The river, he observed, was deep and full 
of eddies ; its banks abrupt and craggy ; ** it would be impos- 
sible, therefore, to march the Macedonians in line, and if they 
advanced in columns, their flanks must be exposed naked and 
defenceless. To try such dangerous man(Buvi*es seemed un- 
necessary in the present juncture, because the Barbarians 
would certainly quit their station in the night, rather than re- 
main encamped in the neighbourhood of so formidable an 

* The $«itvr ^aA^» i* expUdned in this sense by iElisn and Arrian. In 
ordinaiy cases the phalanx marched by its flank, that is, ^th a front of sixteefi 
inen. The tiftkrj to^oyt, therefore, contained a front of thirty-two men. 
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army." These pradential considerations prevailed not with 
Alexandwy who declared that in the first conflict, the Macedo* 
nians mqst act with equal promptitude and vigour, and per- 
form something worthy of the terror which they bore. Saying 
this, he sprung on his horse, assumed the command of the 
right wing, and committed the left to Parmenio. 

Animated by the hope of soon closing with the gj^^tle of 
enemy, he disdained to employ his military en- the Grani- . 
gines. The balistas and catapults, by which, in a ^^p. 
similar situation, he had repelled the Taulantii, <^^* ^ 
were rejected as tedious or ineffectual. Alexander 
distributed his orders ; a dreadful silenee ensued ; the hostile 
annies beheld each other with resentment or terror. This 
Solemn pause was interrupted by the Macedonian trumpet, 
which, on a signal given by Alexander, resounded from every 
part of the line. His brother Ptolemy, as had been previously 
regulated, then rode forth at the head of a squadron of cuiras* 
siers,* followed by two bodies of light dragoons, and a bat- 
talion of infantry commanded by Amyntas. While these 
troops boldly entered the Granicus, Alexander likewise ad- 
vanced with the chosen cavalry on the right wing, follow- 
ed by the archers .and Agrians. In passing the river, both 
Alexander and Ptolemy led their troops obliquely down the 
current, to prevent as much as possible, the Persians from 
attacking them in flank, as they successively reached ^the 
shore. The Persian cavalry behaved with courage ; the first 
squadrons of the Macedonians were driven back into the 
stream. But Alexander, who animated the companionsjf with 
voice and arm, maintained his ground on the bank, and 
thought he had gained the battle, when he obtained an oppor- 

* I have used this word to express those troops which the Greeks called 
CataphractSi from the completeness of their defeiudve armour. Milton men- 
tions them in Samson Agonistes, 

*' Archers and slingers^ Catavphracts and spears." 

t The eight squadrons of chosen cavaky, which were of that kind called 
Cataphracts^ were honoured with the nune of Companions and firielids of the 
long. Arrian & Diodor. passim. 
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tunity of fighting. In the equestrian combaty which followed, 
the Macedonians owed much to their skilfiil evolutions and 
discipline ;* stiU more to their strength and courage ; and not 
a littile to the excellence of their weapons^ which being made 
of the cornel-tree^f far surpassed the brittle javelins of tiie 

enemy. 

Penonal Meanwhile Parmenio crossed ike GranicuSf at 

prowess of the head of the left wing, with equal success, but 
i^d^^iL unequal glory, because Alexander had already 
cedonian proved, by his example, that the difficulty might 
captains. :^^ overcome, which would have otherwise appeared 
insurmountable. The attention of the enemy was so deeply 
engaged by the successive attacks of the cavalry, that they 
seem not to have made much opposition to the passage of the 
phalanx. But before this powerful body of infantry had 
crossed the river, the Macedonian horse had already reaped 
the fairest honours of the field. Alexander animated them by 
his presence, and, after discharging the duties of a great ge- 
neral, performed such personal acts of prowess as will be 
more readily admired than believed by the modem reader. 
But in the close combats of antiquity, the forces, when once 
thoroughly engaged, might be safely abandoned to the direc- 
tion of their own resentment and courage, while the command- 
ers displayed the peculiar accomplishments to which they had 
been trained from their youth, in the more conspicuous pf^ 
of the field. Alexander was easily distinguished by the 
brightness of his armour, and the admirable alacrity of his 
attendants. The bravest of the Persian nobles impatiently 
waited his approach. He darted into the midst of them^ and 
fought till he broke his spear. Having demanded a new 
weapon from Aretes, his master of horse. Aretes showed him 

* They derived great advantages, particularly from the light infantry inter- 
mixed with their squadrons. The targeteers and Agrians proved extremely 
useful in helping the Macedonians to keep off the Persian cavalry, which, 
when too near, hindered them from the proper use of their lances. 

t At Ifyrtus validis hastilibus & bona hello 
Comus. ViRG. Gbobv. it. v. 447, 
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his own spear, which likewise was broken. Demaratus the 
Corinthian supplied the king with a weapon. Thus armed, 
he rode up, and assaulted Mithridates, son-in-law to Darius, 
who exulted before the hostile ranks. While Alexander beat 
him to the ground, he was himself struck by Rsesaces with a 
hatchet. The firmness of his helmet saved his life. He 
pierced the breast of Rsesaces ; but a new danger threatened 
him from the scimitar of Spithridates. The instrument of 
death already descended on his head, when Clitus cut oif the 
arm of Spithridates, which fell with the grasped weapon. 

The heroism of Alexander animated the valour ^^ p^^,^ 
of the companions, and the enemy first fled where sians de- 
the king commanded in person. In the left wing, 
the Grecian cavalry must have behaved with distinguished 
merit, since the Persians had begun on every side to give way, 
before the Macedonian infantry had completely passed the- 
river. "^ The stern aspect of the phalanx, shining in steel and 
bristling with spears, confirmed the victory. Above a thou- 
sand Persian horse were slain in the pursuit. The foot, con- 
sisting chiefly in Greek mercenaries, still continued in their 
first position, not firm but inactive, rapt in fixed wonder, not 
steady through resolution.! While the phalanx attacked tiiem 

* Guischardt. p. 208, says, " Aussitot que la phalange fut en ^tat d'agir 
contre Pennemie, avec tout son front herisse de piques, la victoire cessa 
d'etre douteuse." It appears not, however, that the phalanx at all acted 
against the Persian cavalry. The battle of Granicus was entirely an eques- 
trian engagement, as had been prophesied to Alexander by his namesake, a 
priest of Minerva in the Troade. See Diodor. 1. xvii. p. 571. 

t ^MTtXij^n fiaikJMif 'ti 'too TtopcA^ov, nj xoyusfi^, 8s6(M>ia» Arrian. It might 
be suspected that the Greek mercenaries were not very hearty in the 
Persian cause, and had delayed declaring themselves till they beheld the 
issue of the equestrian engagement. This is conjectured by Guischardt in 
his admired Memoires Militaires, p. 208. But the. fidelity of their country- 
men to Darius on all subsequent occasions, as well as the severe treatment 
which they met with in the present battle, seem, sufficient to remove that 
ffishdnourable suspicion. Their conduct, seemingly unaccountable, is as- 
cribed, by Arrian, to their astonishment, that Alexander's cavalry should 
have passed the Granicus, and repelled the Persian horse, four times more 
numerous than his own. 
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in fronts the victorious cavalry assailed their flanks. Sar- 
rounded on all sides, they fell an easy prey ; two thousand 
surrendered prisoners $ the rest all perished^ unless a few 
stragglers perchance lurked ankong the slain. 
jj^Qj^ The battle of the Granicus proved fatal to most 

both sides, of the Persian commanders. Arsites, the chirf 
adviser of the engagement, died in despair by his own hand. 
The generals Niphates and Petenes, Omares leader of the 
mercenaries, Spithridates satrap of Lydia, Mithrobuzanes go- 
Ternor of Cappadocia, Mithridates son-in-law of Darius, and 
Arbupales son of Artaxerxes, were numbered among the slain. 
Such illustrious names might lead us^to suspect, that the Per- 
sians were still more numerous than Arrian* represents them : 
and, notwithstanding the nature of ancient weapons and tac- 
tics, which rendered every battle a rout, and commonly pre- 
vented the retreat of the vanquished, it is scarcely to be be- 
lieved, that in such an important engagement, Alexander 
should have lost only eighty-five horsemen, and thirty light 
infantry.f Of the former, twenty-five belonged to the royal 
band of companions. By command of Alexander, their statues 
in bronse were moulded by the art of his admired Lysippus,^ 
and erected in the Macedonian city of Dium. 
Humanity ^^^^ important victory enabled Alexander to 

ftnd pro- display both his humanity and his prudence. He 
Alexander, declared the parents and children of the deceased 
thenceforth exempted from every species of tri- 

* Diodorus, 1. xvii. p. 572, makes them amount to one hundred and ten 
thousand. Justin is quite extravagant. The Persians, he says, were ux hun- 
dred thousand. 

f Others diminished the loss to thirty-fire horsemen and nine foot soldiers. 
Aristobul. apud Plut. in Vit. Alexand. 

t Arrian says, *otficcp xat AxtiavBfMv fuspof fCpoxp^9si( tHouu ** Who was 
alone preferred to make the imag^ of Alexander.*' This, doubtless^ increased 
the honour conferred on the companions. Arrian would hare spoke mcnre 
accurately, had he said, <* to cast the figure of Alexander in bronse.'' Other 
artists represented him in marble, in gems, medals, &c* of which here* 
Jtfter. 
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bute.* He carefolly visited the wounded, attentiTely asked 
how each of them had received harm, and heard with patience 
and commendation their much-boasted exploits. The Persian 
commanders were interred ; and the Greeks, both officers and 
soldiers. The Grecian captives were condemned to work in 
Thracian mines, as punishment for bearing arms against the 
cause of their country. But even this severity Alexander 
softened by a very seasonable compliment to the Athenians, 
whose city he preferred to be the repository of his trophies 
and renown* Immediately after the battle, he sent three hun- 
dred suits of Persian armour, as dedications to Minerva in the 
citadel. This magnificent present was inscribed with the fol- 
lowing words : " Gained by Alexander, son of Philip, and the 
Greeks (except the Lacedsemonians,) from the Barbarians of 
Asia/' It is remarkable, that on this occasion he omits men- 
tion of the Macedonians, whether because he wished them to 
be comprehended under the name of Greeks ; or because, in 
the Persian war, he always affected rather to avenge the cause 
of Greece, than to gratify his own ambition 5 or, finally, that 
the Greeks being thus exclusively associated to his honours, 
might thenceforth continue zealous in making new levies for 
his service. 

The battle of the Granicus opened to Alexander immediate 
the conquest of Ionia, Caria, Phrygia ; in a word, conse- 
all the Asiatic provinces west of the river Halys, the victory. 
which had anciently formed the powerful monarchy 
of the Lydians. Many of the walled tow^ns surrendered at 
his approach. Sardes,.the splendid capital of Crcesus, opened 
its gates to a deliverer, and once more recovered its ancient 
laws and municipal government, after reluctantly enduring, 
above two centuries, the cruel yoke of Persia. The Grecian 
cities on the coast were delivered from the burden of tribute 
and the oppression of garrisons ; and, under the auspices of a 
prince, who admired their pristine glory in arts and arms, re- 

* Arrian, distinguishes tta aa/jLatv Xstt'ovpytaj ; xai xato, -faf xtij6s(,i na- 
^uks» petaoDal services ; and contributions, in proportion to their property. 
voii. IV. 27 
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siimed the enjoyment of their hereditary freedom. During the 
Persian expedition of Alexander, the Ephesians were still em- 
ployed in rebuilding tlieir temple, which had been set on fire 
by Herostratus, twenty years before that period, and on the 
same night, it is said, which gave birth to the destined con- 
queror of the East. Alexander encouraged their pious and 
honourable undertakings and, in order to accelerate its pro- 
gress, commanded the tribute which had been paid to the Per- 
sians, to be appropriated to the temple of Diana.'N' 
Sie^e of Miletus and Halicarnassus alone retarded the 

ifiletiu and progress of the conqueror. The latter place, com- 
^ arnas- uh^ikJ^iI \^y Memnon the Rhodian, made a menjio- 
rable defence. Alexander had scarcely sat down 
before it, when the garrison, consisting of Greeks and Per- 
sians, sallied forth, and maintained a desperate conflict. Hav- 
ing repelled them with much difficulty, he undertook the 
laborious work of filling up a ditch thirty cubits broad, and 
fifteen deep, which the besieged, with incredible diligence, had 
drawn around their wall. This being effected, he advanced 
wooden towei*s, on which the Macedonians eirected their bat- 
tering engines, and prepared to assault the enemy on equal 
ground. But his labours were interrupted by a nocturnal sally; 
a second engagement was fought with still greater fury than 
the first; three hundred Macedonians were wounded, darkness 
preventing their usual precaution in guarding their bodies.f 

Boldadven- ^ ^^^ ^^V^ afterwards, Halicarnassus, which 
lure of two had SO obstinately resisted skill and courage, was 

an soldiers. ^" ^''^ point of yielding to rashness and accident 
The battalion of Perdiccas happened to be posted 
on that side of the wall, which looked towards Miletus. Two 
soldiers, belonging to this corps, while they supped together 
in their tent, boasted their military exploits ; each, as usual, 
preferring his own. Wine heated their emulation. They 
rushed forth to assault the wall of Halicarnassus, animated 
less with the mad hope of victory, than by an ambition to dis- 

* Comp. Arrian, p. 18, & Strab. p. 949. f Anian, p. 20. 
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play their respective prowess. The sentinels perceived their 
audacity, and prepared to repel them ; but they killed the first 
i)nen who approached, and threw javelins at others who ad- 
vanced in succession. Before their boldness was overwhelmed 
by numbers, many soldiers belonging to the same battalion 
hastened to their relief. The Halicarnassians, also reinforced 
their friends ; a sharp conflict ensued ; the garrison was re- 
pelled; the wall attacked I two towers and the intervening 
curtain, thrown down ; and had greater numbers joined in the 
assault, the town must have been taken by storm."^ 
The humanity of Alexander rendered him un- 
willing to come to that extremity. But the ex- ^f *4ken^ 
traordinary success of such an unpremeditated en- and reiuc- 
terprise, engaged him to ply the walls with new i^ii^ied* 
vigour. The defence was as obstinate as before ; oiymp. 
two desperate jsallies were made, and repelled with a. c. 334. 
consummate bravery. Alexander's tendertiess for 
the Halicarnassians ' prevented him from entering the place 
with an enraged and licentious soldiery. He therefore re- 
called his troops in the moment of victory, hoping that the 
besieged would finally surrender, and thus save their lives and 
properties. From the various breaches in the walls, and the 
numbers who had perished, or been wounded, in repeated 
conflicts, Memnon and his colleagues perceived, that much 
longer resistance was impossible. In this emergency they 
displayed the same decisive boldness which had appeared in 
every part of their defence. Having summoned tlie bravest of 
their adherents, they, in the night-time, set fire to a wooden 
tower, which they had erected for defence against the shocks 
of the enemy's engines, and for protection to their arsenal and 
magazines, and escaped to two neighbouring castles of great 
strength. About midnight, Alexander perceived the raging 
flames, and immediately sent a detachment to punish those 
who had excited, or who fomented, the conflagration ; but with 
strict orders to spare such of the townsmen as were found in 

 Arrtan^ p. 22. 
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Ukeir houses. Next day, he examined the castles, and per- 
ceived that they could not be taken without much loss of time 
or bh)otf ; but that, independently of the town, they were not 
in themseWes of any value; circumstances which obliged him, 
reloctantlvy to demolish Halicarnassus, that it might never 
thenceforth serve as a retreat to his enemies.* 

The inactive season of the year was employed 

Alexander i.*! ». • •• •»»j 

commits the by Alexander in securing and improving his ad- 
govern- vantages. Tlie inferior cities were committed to 

nient of Ca- ^ 

ria to Ada. the discretion of his lieutenants ; the king m per- 
son visited his more important conquests ; and few 
places were honoured with his presence without experiencing 
his bounty. Before leaving Caria, where the siege of Hali- 
camassus long detained his impatient activity, he committed 
the administi*ation to Ad^, the hereditary governess of that 
province. Ada was the sister, and the wife of Hidrieus, on 
whose decease she was entitled to reign, both by the Carian 
}aws attd those of Upper Asia, where female succession had 
been established ever since the age of Semiramis. But the 
Great King, with tlie lisnal caprice of a despot, had rejected 
1^ just claim of Ada, and seated a pretender on her tributary 
flirofle. The injured princess, however, still maintained pos- 
session of the strongly fortified city Alinda. When Alexander 
appeai'ed in Caria, Ada hastened to meet him, addressed him 
by the name of son, and voluntarily surrendered to him Alinda. 
The king neither rejected her present nor declined her friend- 
ship $ and, as he always repaid favours with interest, he com- 
fliitted to her, at his departure, the government of the whole 
{irotince, and left a body of three thousand foot and two bun- 
dled horse, to support her authority. 

Hisiudici- ^^^ measures of Ale;xander were equally de- 

0U8 plan of cisive and prudent. The Persian fleet, supplied by 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and the maritime provinces of 
Lower Asia, four times out-numbered his own, which, small 
ad It was, Atill appeared too expensive for his treasury. Alex- 

* Attiwi, p. 23. 
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ander dieterrained to discharge it, declaring to his lieutenants^ 
that, by conquering the land, he would render himself master 
of the sea, since every harbour that surrendered to him must 
diminish the naval resources of the enemy.# Agreeably to 
this judicious plan of conquest, he pursued his journey through 
the southern provinces of the Asiatic peninsula, while Parme- 
nio traversed the central countries of Lydia and Phrygia. At 
the same time Cleander was despatched into Greece to raise 
new levies ; and such soldiers as bad married shortly before 
the expedition, were sent home to winter with their wives : an 
indulgence which extremely endeared Alexander to the army, 
and ensured the utmost alacrity of his European subjects, in 
furnishing supplies towards the ensuing campaign. 

Accompanied by such winning arts^ the valour ^^e arts by 
and prudence of Alexander seemed worthy to go- which he 
vem the world. His conduct, perhaps, often pro- conqiTests/* 
ceeded from the immediate impulse of sentiment ; 
but it could not have been more subservient to his ambition, 
had it been invariably directed by the deepest policy. After 
the decisive battle of the Granicus, he experienced little ob- 
stinacy of resistance from the numerous forts and garrisons in 
Lower Asia. The tributary princes and satraps readily sub* 
mitted to a milder and more magnanimous master : and the 
Grecian colonies on the coast eagerly espoused the interest of 
a prince who, on all occasions, avowed his partiality for their 
favourite institutions. In every province or city which he 
conquered, he restored to the Asiatics their hereditary laws ; 
to the Greeks, their beloved democracy. While he allowed 
them to assume the forms of independent government, he was 
careful to bridle the animosity of domestic faction. Into what- 
ever country he marched, he encouraged useful industi*y and 
alleviated public burdens. His taste and bis piety alike 
prompted him to repair tiie sacred and venerable remains of 

* It win appear in the sequel how faithfuUy Alexander adhered to this plan 
* of war« which kept open his communication with Greece and Macedon, and 
enabled him to pursue, with security, his conquests in the East. 
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antiquity. He considered the Barbarians^ not as slaves, but 
as subjects ; the Greelcs, not as subjects, but allies ; and both 
perceived in his administration such equity and lenity as 
they had never experienced either from the despotism of Per- 
sia, or from the domineering ambition of Athens and Sparta."^ 
Sin^lar Having received the submission of Xanthus, 

felicity of Patara, Phaselis, and above thirty other towns or 
marchfrom sea-ports in Lycia, Alexander, probably for the 
Phaseiis to sake of greater expedition, divided the corps under 
^ his immediate command. A considerable detach- 

ment traversed the Lycian and Pamphilian mountains, wliile 
the king in person, pursued the still more dangerous track, 
leading along the sea-coast from Phaseiis to Perga. On this 
foaming shore, the sea commonly beats against the rocks, and 
renders the passage impracticable, unless when the waves are 
repelled by a strong north wind. When Alexander began his 
march, the wind blew from the south. Yet he advanced fear- 
less, confiding in his fortune. His troops cheerfully followed 
him, encouraged by many artful prodigiesj which announced 
success to his undertaking. The event which next happened, 
was well fitted to strengthen their credulity, and confirm their 
implicit obedience. Before they had reached the main diffi- 
culties of the pass, the south wind gradually ceased ; a brisk 
gale sprang up from the norths the sea retired $ and their 

* Compare Plut. in Alexand. Gurtius & Anian, passim; & Thucydid. 
Xenoph. Isocrat. & Diodor. 

•J- While Alexander deliberated whether he should march forwards to at- 
tack Darius, a measure which promised glory and plunder to his troops, or 
proceed along the sea-coast, and reduce the maritime cities^ which would 
prevent the enemy from profiting of his absence in Upper Asia, to conquer 
Greece or Macedon with their fleet, a fountain near the city Xanthus in 
Lycia boiled up, and threw out a copper-plate, engraved with ancient cha- 
racters, signifying that the time was come when the Persian empire should 
be overthrown by the Greeks. Plutarch adds, f wrocj BitapSt^i, tjjtBtytto 'tifv 
^apaXuMf aafaxa9fjpa(sdat>, ** Encouraged by this prodigy, he hastened to sub- 
due the coast." It would perhaps have been more worthy of an historian to 
say, "Encouraged by this prodigy, the Greeks and Macedonians readily 
obeyed the commands of their prudent, not less than valiant general." 
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march thus became alike easy and expeditious. The auUientic 
evidence of Arrian explains the marvellous in this occurrence, 
which Josephus inconsiderately compares with the passage of 
the Israelites over the Red Sea. Tet even the philosophical 
Arrian acknowledges, that the many concurring instances of 
good fortune in the life of Alexander, seemed to be produced 
by the immediate interposition of divine power, which, in ef-. 
fecting an important revolution in the Eastern world, ren- 
dered the operations of nature, and the volitions ^f men, sub- 
servient to the secret purposes of its providence. 

In proceeding eastward from Perga, Alexander was met by 
ambassadors from Aspendus, the principal city and sest-port 
of Pamphylia. The Aspendians offered to surrender their city, 
but entreated, that they might not be burdened with a gar* 
rison. Alexander granted their request, on condition of their 
raising fifty talents to pay his soldiers, and delivering to him 
the horaes which they reared as a tribute for Darius. The 
ambassadors accepted these terms ; but their countrymen, who 
were distinguished by their ambition and rapacity, still more 
than by their commerce and their wealtii, discovered no incli- 
nation to fulfil them. Alexander was informed of their trea- 
chery, while he examined the walls of Syllius, another strong 
hold of Pamphylia. He immediately marched towards Aspen- 
dus, the greater part of which was situate on a high and steep 
rock, washed by the river £urymedon. Several streets how- 
ever, were likewise built on the plain, surrounded only by a 
slight wall. At the approach of Alexander, the inhabitants of 
the lower part of the town ascended the mountain. Alexander 
entered the place, and encamped within the walls. The As- 
pendians, alarmed by the apprehensions of a siege, entreated 
him to accept the former conditions. He com- ^^ 
manded them to deliver the horses, as agreed on i nishes th^ 
to pay instead of fifty, an hundred talents 5 and to Aspend^.^ 
surrender their principal citizens as securities, 
that they would thenceforth obey the governor set over them j 
pay an annual tribute to Macedon ; and submit to arbitration 
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a dispute concerning some lands which thej were accused of 
having unjustly wrested from their neighbours** 
Alexander Having chastised the insolence and treachery of 
enters Aspendus, Alexander determined to march into 

oi^m^ Phrygia^ that he might join foixes with Parmenio. 
czi. 4. whom he had commanded to meet him in that coun- 

try. The new levies from Greece and Macedon 
were likewise ordered to assemble in the same province; from 
which it was intended, early in the ^ring to proceed east- 
ward, and achieve still more important conquests. To reach 
the southern frontier of Phrygia, Alexander was under tiie 
necessity of traversing the inhospitable mountains of the war- 
like Pisidians. Amidst these rocks and fastnesses, the Macedo- 
nians lost several brave men: but the undisciplined fury, and 
and unarmed courage, of tlie Pisidians, was unable to check 
the progress of Alexander. The city of Gordium in Phrygia, 
was appointed for the general rendezvous. This place is dis- 
tant about seventy-five miles from the Euxine, and two hun- 
dred and forty from the Cilician sea$ and was famous, in 
remote antiquity, as the principal residence of the Phrygian 
kings, and the chief seat of their opulence and grandeur.f 
Alexander had not long arrived in that place, when a desire 
seized him of ascending to the ancient castle or palace of Gor- 
dius, and of beholding the famous knot on his chariot, which 
His adven- ^** believed to involve the fate of Asia. Gordius, 
ture at as the story went, was a man of slender fortune 

o^dium. among the ancient Phrygians, who had but a small 
piece of land, and two yokes of oxen, one of which he employ- 
ed in the plough, and the other in the wagon. It happened 
to Gordius, while he was one day ploughing, that an eagle 
alighted on his yoke, and sat on it till evening. Alarmed by 
the prodigy, Gordius had recourse to the Telmessians, a peo- 
ple inhabiting the loftiest mountains:}: in Pisidia, and celebra- 
ted over all the neighbouring countries for their skill in au- 

• Arrian, p. 26. f See vol. i. c. vii. 

* Arrian, p. 27. calls it vftspv^XcWf xai rtouvtij aHof oftov^ " Exceedingly 
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gurj. At the first village of the Telmessians^ he met a virgin 
drawing water at ar fountain, to whom having communicated 
his errand, she ordered him to ascend the hill, and there sa- 
crifice to Jupiter. Gordius entreated her to accompany him, that 
the sacrifice might be performed in due form» She obeyed. Gor<« 
dius took her to wife. She bore him a son, Midas, who, when 
he arrived at manhood, was distinguished by his beauty aid; 
valour. It should seem that the father of Midas had, in con* 
sequence of his marriage, settled among the Telmessians, with 
whose arts his son would naturally become acquainted. The 
Phrygians, at that time, were harrassed by cruel seditions ; 
they consulted an oracle, who told them, that a chariot shotdd 
soon bring them a king, who would appease their tumults. 
While the assembly still deliberated on the answer given them 
by the oracle, Midas arrived in his chariot,'^ accompanied by 
his parents. The sij^arance of Midas justified tiie prediction^ 
and announced Mm worthy of royalty* . The Phrygians elect- 
ed him king; their seditions ceased; and Midas, in gratitude 
to Jupiter, ctmsecrated his father^s chariot, and susp^ided it 
by a cord made of the inner rind of the cornel-tree, the knot 
of which was so nicely tied, that no eye could perceive #here 
it began or ended. Wheflier Alexander untied, or cut the 
knot, is left uncertain by historians ;f but all agree that his 
followers retired with complete conviction that he had fulfilled 
the oracle. A seasonable storm of thun4er confirmed their 
credulity 4 ^^d the belief, that their master was destuied to 
be lord of Asia, could not fail to facilitate that event. 

high and every where abrupt." But in Gordius' lime, at least, the Telmessi- 
ans must have possessed some villages on the plain. See Arrian, p. 30. 

* The Greek word a*/i€i|a expresses either a chariot or a wagon. Perhaps 
neither the name, nor the thing were then distinguished in Phrygia. Curtius 
tells us this a /Ka|a, was <<cultu haud sane a vilioribus vulgatisque usu abhor- 
rcns,*' 1. ii. c. i. p. 10. 

t'Curtius, 1. iu. c. i. says, he cut it with his sword. Plutarch says he untied 
it. Yit. Alexand. p. 1236. Arrian gives both accounts, and the latter on the 
authority of Aristobulus, which i$ therefore the more probable^ 

^ Arrian, p. 31. 

VOL. IV. 28 
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Treachery '^^ TKfiA {ffogress of Alexander, and bis con- 
ofAkian. tinual exertions dnrine that season of tihe year 
^ jEropiu! ^'^^ armies are little aocostomed to keep the field, 
tends to heighten oor suqudse at the inactiyity of 
Barius, an ambitious prince, who had signalised his Talour 
against the fiercest nations of Asia. But Darius, corrupted 
by the honours of royalty, employed very difibrent weapons 
against Alexander, from those by which the champion of Ochus, 
had defeated the warlike chief of the Cardusians.^ Instead of 
opposing the invader in the field, he hoped to destroy him by 
the arm of an assassin. Many traitors were suborned for this 
infamous purpose, but none with greater prospect of success 
than Alexander, tiie son of JEropus. This man owed his life 
to the clemency of the son of Philip, when his brothers Hero- 
menes and Arrabams were condemned as accessary to the 
murder of that prince. He was numbered among the com- 
panions of Alexander, and had recently been intrusted with 
^ command of the Thessalian cavalry, after the nomination 
of Galas, who held that hi^ oiBce, to the government of 
Pbrygia. The promise of ten thousand talents, and of the 
kingdom ot Macedon, oblit^ated his gratitude and sed«ced his 
allegiance. But bis treason escaped not the vigilance of Par* 
menio,! who communicated the intelligence to his master, 

while encamped in the neighbourhood of Phaselis. By the 

« 

* JkfM$ IdUed a wttyior of that nation who challcB^ed the bravest of the 
Peruans to gingle combat. This exploit gained him the government of Ar« 
menia, and made him be afterwards deemed worthy of the Persian throne. 
Diodor. 1. xvii. p. 565 » 

f According to Arrian, p. 25, a swallow shared the honour with' Parmenio. 
While Alexander was asleep at mid-day the swallow hovered round his head, 
perching sometimes on one side of his couch, and sometimes on another. Its 
incessant chattering roused the king from sleep : but being exceedingly fa- 
tigued, he gentiy removed the bird with his hand. Instead of endeavouring 
to escape, the swallow perched on his head, and ceased not being extremely 
noisy and troublesome, till he thoroughly awoke. The prodigy was immedi- 
ately communicated to Aristander the Telmessian soothsayer, who declared 
that a conspiracy was fbrmed against the king by one of his domestios and 
friends; but that it would certainly be discovered, because the airallowis a 
domestic bird, a friend to mao, and exceedingly loquacious. 
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Mulie fiuthfol inini»ter, the unworth j son of Mwpm wasJUz- 
ed^ and committed to safe custody. 

Darius, without desistiiig from his iutri^es^ The army 
finally had recourse to arms* His troops were o^ l>>^^ 

marches 

assembled in the plains of Babylon. They con-^ from Upper 
sisted of an hundred thousand Persians, of Whom -^^^ 
thirty thousand were cavalry. The Medes supplied almost 
half that number, and the Armenians almost as many as the 
Medes. The Barcani, the Hyrcanians, the inhabitants of 
the Caspian shores, and nations more obscurer or more remote, 
sent their due proportion of cavalry and infantry for this im- 
mense army, which, including thirty thousand Greek merce- 
naries in the Persian service, is said to have amounted to six 
hundred thousand men. The magnificence of the Persians 
had not diminished since the days of Xerxes; neither had 
their military knowledge increased. Their muster was taken 
by the same contrivance employed by that monarch."*^ Ten 
thousand men were separated from the rest, formed into a 
compact body, and surrounded by a palisade. The whole 
army, passing successively into this inclosure, were rather 
measured than numbered, by their generals. Nothing could 
exceed the splendour that surrounded 4>arius i the trappings 
of his horses, the rich materials and nice adjustment of his 
chariot, the provision of jewels, which covered his royal 
mantle, vest, and tiara. The dress, and even the armour of 
his guards, were adorned with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. He was attended by his family, his treasures and his 
concubines, all escorted by numerous bands of horse and foot. 
His courtiers, and generals copied, as usual, too faithfully, 
the eiTeminate manners of their master.j 

While this pageant, for it deserves not the name Alexander 
of army, slowly advanced towards Lower Asia, P*!^* **** 
Alexander left Gordium, and marched to Ancyra, Gate of Ci- 
a city in that part of Phrygia, afterwards called ^®**- 

 Sec vol. i. c. IX, 

t Propinquoniin, amicoramque, conjoges, huic agmini proximo. Q. C«r- 
tms, 1. iii. c. 3. & IModor. 1. xti. p. 580. 
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In that place, he received an embassy from the 
Paphlagonians, who surrendered to him the sovereignty of 
their province, but entreated that his army might not enter 
their borders. He granted their request, and commanded 
them to obey Galas, satrap of Phrygia. Alexander then 
marched victorious through Cappadocia ; and Sabictas being 
appointed to the administration of that extensive province, the 
army encamped at the distance of six miles from the Cilician 
fh>ntier, at a place which, since the memorable expedition 
performed and described by Xenopbon, retained the name of 
Cynis' Camp. Towards the south, the rich plain of Cilicia 
is washed by the sea, and surrounded on three sides by lofty 
and almost impervious mountains. Arsames, governor of that 
country, had sent a body of troops to guard a post called the 
Gates, and the only pass which leads from Cappadocia into 
Cilicia. Apprised of this measure, Alexander left Parmenio 
and the heavy-armed troops in the camp of Cyrus. At the 
first watch of the night, he led the targeteers, archers, and 
Agrians, to surprise the Persian forces 'stationed at the north- 
ern Grate of Cilicia. The Barbarians fled on his approach ; 
and the pusillanimous Arsames, to whom the whole province 
was intrusted by Darivs, prepared to plunder, and then aban- 
don, his own capital of Tarsus. But he had only time to 
save his person. The rapidity of Alexander prevented the 
destruction of that city, where the inhabitants received him as 
their deliverer. 

Falls sick at At Tarsus, Alexander was detained by a malady 
Tanus. occasioned by excessive fatigue; or, as others say, 

by imprudently bathing, when heated, in the cold waters of 
the Cydnus, which flows through that city, in a clear and 
rocky channel."* Philip, tiiQ Acamanian, was the only person 
who despaired not of his life. While this skilful physician 
administered a draught to his royal patient, a letter came from 

• CurtiuB givea another reason for its excessive coldness: '^Frigi^ssimus 
quippe nulla ripamm amoemtate inumbratus," 1. iii. c. iv. From his laboured 
description of this river, it seems as if he imagined that water must have 
possessed very eztzaordioary qualities^ which could do hann to Alexander. 
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Patmenio, waroing Alexander to bewaire of Philip, who had been 
bribed by Darius to poison him. Alexander took the potion, and 
gave Philip the letter, so that the physician read, while the 
king drank ; a transaction which proved either his contempt 
of death, or his unshaken confidence in his friends; but which, 
by the admiflition of his contemporaries and posterity,"^ has 
been construed into a proof of both. • 

The sickness of Alexander interrupted not the Alexander 
operations of the army. Parmenio was despatched marches to 
to seize the only pass on mount Amanus, which 
divides Cillcia, from Syria. The king soon followed, having 
in one day's march reached Anchialos an ancient city of vast 
extent, and surrounded with walls of prodigious thickness. 
The greatest curiosity of Anchialos was the tomb of Sardana*- 
palus, distinguished by the statue of that effeminate tyrant in 
the attitude of clapping his hands ; and by an Assyrian in- 
scription, breathing the true spirit of modem Epicurism. 
The original ran in verse to the following purpose : " Sarda- 
napalus, son of Anacyndaraxas, built Anchialos and Tarsus in 
one day. As to you, stranger! eat, drink, and sport,t for 
other human things are not worth this,^' alluding to the clap 
of his hands.:^ 

Having arrived at Mallos, an Argive colony at Alexander 
the eastern extremity of Cilicia, Alexander learned * passes the 
that Darius lay with his army in the extensive plain sSt"; and 
of Sochos, in the province of Comagene, distant Darius, in 
only two days march from the Cilician frontier, direction, ^ 
The hostile armies were separated by the moun- the defiles 

, oi Amanus. 

tains which divide Cilicia and Syria. Alexander 

hastened to pass the straits called the Syrian Gates, proceeded 

* See Arrian, p. 32. Curtius, 1. iii. c. 5. 

f The word translated << sport,'* is ttai^e in Arrian, p. 32. But that author 
saysy the Assyrian original had a more lascivious meaning. Plut. Orat. ii. 
de Fortun. Alexand. translates it a^ftoBiawJ^B, ''veneri indul^." 

^ Mr. de Guig^es, so deservedly celebrated for his Oriental learning; 
proves this inscription to be entirely conformable to the style and manners of 
the East See M«m. de FAcad. des Inscrip. torn, zzziv. p. 416, & seqq. 
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WMithwards along the bay of Issus^ and encamped before the 
city Mariandnis. At thia {dace he received a rery extraor- 
dinary piece of intelligence. His delay in Cilicia» which had 
been occasioned by sickness, and by the many pious cere- 
monies* with which he gratefally thanked Heaven for his 
recovery, was ascribed to very different motives by Darius 
and his flatterers. That perfidious race, the eternal bane of 
kings,! easily persuaded the vain credulity of their master, 
that Alexander shunned his approach. The proud resentment 
of Darius was exasperated by the imagined fears of his adver- 
sary ; with the impatience of a despot he longed to come to 
action ; and not suspecting that Alexander would traverse the 
Syrian Gates in search of the enemy, he hastily determined to 
pass, in an opposite direction,^ the straits of Amanus, in quest 
of Alexander. This fatal measure was carried into imme- 
diate execution, notwithstanding the strong representations of 
Amyntasll the Macedonian, and of all Darius' Grecian coun- 
8ellors,$ who unanimously exhorted him to wait the enemy in 
his present advantageous position. In the language of anti- 
quity,^ an irresistible fate, which had determined that the 
Greeks should conquer the Persians, as the Persians had con- 
quered the Modes, and the Modes the Assyrians, impelled 
Darius to his ruin. Having passed the defiles of Amanus, he 
directed his march southward to the bay of Issus, and took 
the city of that name, which contained, under a feeble guard, 

* Proceasions inth lig;lited torches, sacrifices to fsculapius, gymiiMtic and 
muAcal contests. Airuuiy 1. ii. p« 33. 
f Arrian expresses this sentiment with more than his usual energy : Tt^ 

^ These movements are explained only by Arrian. Diodorus, Plutarch, 
and Curtius, not attending to the geography of the country, are inconsistent 
and unintelligible. 

I Amyiita% though an exile» was not a flatterer. He assured Darius, that 
Alexander would certainly come to any place where the PeiaiAns encamped. 
Arrian, p. 34. 

§ Aristomenes the Phenean, Bianor the Acamanian, Thymondas the son of 
Mentor, the Bhodian, and fathers menUoned by Arrian, passim. 

^ Arrain, Flat. Diodor. Curt. 
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the sick and wounded Macedonians, who had not heen able to 
follow the army in its expeditious march across the mountains* 
The Persians put these unhfqipy men to death, with shocking 
circumstances of cruelty^'N' little thinking that Alexander was 
now behind, prepared to avenge their fate. 

.That enlightened prince who could scarcely be- ^. 
lief e the folly of Darius, sent a small flat^bottomed stances 
vessel to reconnoitre his motions. This vessel ]^?^5" 

courag^d 

Speedily returned to Alexander, and saluted him th« Mace- 
with the agreeable news that his enemies were ^nmyT 
now ki his hands. Having summoned an assem- 
bly, the king forgot none of those topics of encouragement 
which the occasion so naturally suggested, since the meanest 
Macedonian soldier could discern the injudicious movements 
of the Persians, who had quitted a spacious plan, to entangle 
themsdves among intricate mountains, where their numerous 
cavalry, in which they chiefly excelled, could perform no es- 
sential service. In preparing for this important contest, the 
spirits of the Macedonians were elevated by a recollection of 
many fortunate occurrences. Ptolemy, as they had recently 
learned, had made himself master of the strong fortresses in 
Caria. The brave Memnon indeed had escaped; but that 
able commander, who, to pave the way for invading Macedon, 
had attacked the Grecian isles with his fleet, was since dead, 
and his successors in command, after irritating the islanders 
by their insolence and oppression, were defeated in all their 
designs by the vigilance of Antipater. The army of Alexan- 
der had lately increased, by many voluntary accessions of the 
Asiatics, who admired*his courage, mildpess, and uninterrupt- 
ed good fortune ; and the soldiers, who the preceding year had 
been sent to winter in Europe, had not only rejoined the camp^ 
but brought with them numerous levies from Greece, Mace- 
don, and all the adjoining countries. By men thus disposed 
to indulge the most sanguine hopes, the military harangue of 

* XoXcTtttf (ux(0a/icvo$ a^ox'^ctvc, Arrian, p. 34. It is remarkable that he 
ascribes this barbarity to Darius himself. 
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their prince wm received with a joyous ardour. They em- 
braced each other; they embraced their admired commander; 
and his countenance confirming their alacriiy, they entreated 
to be led to battle."!^ 

Disposition Alexander commanded them first to refresh their 
of both pur- bodies ; but immediately despatched some horse and 
archers to clear the road to Issus* In the evening 
he followed with his whole army, and about midnight, took 
possession of the Syrian straits. The soldiers were then 
allowed a short repose, sufficient guards being posted on the 
surrounding eminences. At dawn, the army was in motion, 
marching by its flank while the passage continued narrow ; 
and new columns being successively brought up, as the moun- 
tains gradually opened. Before reaching the river Pinarus, 
on the opposite bank of which the enemy were encamped, the 
Macedonians had formed in order of battle ; Alexander lead- 
ing the right wing, and the Mi being commanded by Parme- 
nio. They continued to advance, till their right was flanked 
by a mountain, and their lett by the sea, from whidi Par- 
menio was ordered not to recede. Darius being apprised of 
the enemy's approach, detached a body of fifty thousand ca- 
valry and light infantry across the Pinarus, that the remain- 
der might have room to form without confusion. His Greek 
mercenaries, amounting to thirty thousand, he posted directly 
opposite to the Macedonian phalanx. The Greeks were flank- 
ed on both sides by double that number of Barbarians, also 
heavy army. The nature of the ground admitted not more 
troops to be ranged in front ; but as the mountain on Alexan- 
der's left sloped inwards, Darius plarced on that sinuosity 
twenty thousand men, who could see the enemy's rear, though 
it appears not that they could approach or annoy it. Behind 
the first line the rest of the Barbarians were ranged, accord- 
ing to their various nations, in close and unserviceable ranks; 
Darius being every where encumbered by the vastness of a 
machine, which he had not skill to wield.f 

* Amdn, p. 33—36. f Ibid. p. 36. 
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His pmsiUanimity was more fatal than his igno-^ The battle 
ranee* When he perceived the Macedonians ad- of issus. 
vancing, he^ commanded his men to maintain their cu. 4. 
post on the Pinarus, the bank of which was in ^; ^' ^^^' 
some places high and steep ; where the access seemed easier^ 
he gave orders to raise a rampart^ pi*ecautions which showed 
the enemy 9 that even before the baflle began, the mind of 
Darius was already conquered.* Alexander, meanwhile, rode 
along the ranks, exhorting, by name, not only the comman- 
ders of the several brigades, but the tribunes and inferior 
officers, . and even such captains of the auxiliaries as were 
distinguished by rank, or ennobled by merit. Perceiving it 
necessary to moderate the martial ardour that prevailed^ 
he commanded his forces to advance with a regular and 
slow step, lest the phalanx should fluctuate through too eager 
a contention* Their motion quickened, as they proceeded 
within reacji of the enemy's darts* Alexander, with those 
around him, then sprung into the river. Their impetuosity 
frightened the Barbarians, who scarcely waited the first 
shock.f But the Greek mercenaries perceiving that by ihe 
rapidity and success of Alexander's assault, the Macedo- 
nians were bent towards the right wing, which was separa* 
ted from the centre, seia^ed the decisive moment of rushing 
into the interval, where the phalanx was disjointed. A fierce 
engagement ensued, the Greeks eager to regain the honour 
of their name, the Macedonians ambitious to maintain the 
unsullied glory of the phalanx. This desperate action proved 
fatal to Ptolemy the son of Seleucus, and other officers of 
distinction, to the number of an hundred and twenty. Mean- 

* Ka^ "tavtijt svOvi Sffluoi rysvf fo fotj a/t^t AKs^avSftov -fiye- yvcdfjuy^i 8t^oi:lku)fiivo^. 
" And thence he immediately appeared to those about Alexander to be al- 
ready enslaved in his mind." In those times, slavery was the natural conse- 
quence of being conquered in battle. 

t They did, however, wait it ; for Arrian says> hvBvi yap *«$ fv z^9^^ f^Xt 
tyfvifo. The " fiaxn iv x^9^^ fysvBtof^ when the daits and javelins ceased, 
and the conten(Ung parties came to the use of manual, instead of missile 
weapons. 

vox. IV. 39 



\ 
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whUe» the Macedonian right wing having repdled the ene- 
my with great 9laugbter» wheeled to the left, and animated 
hj recent victory* finally prevailed against the obstinacy of 
the Greeks. A body of Persian horse still maintained the 
battle against the Thessalian cavalry, and did not quit the 
fleld, till informed that Darius had betaken himself to flight* 
ll^^ ^ The overthrow of the Persians was now mani- 

the Per. feat on all sides* Their cavalry and infantry saf- 
*'*^ fered eqaally in the rout ; for their horsemen were 

heavy-armed, and encumbered by the narrowness of the roads, 
and their own terror. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus,t says, that 
tiie pursners filled up the ditches with dead bodies. The num- 
ber of the slain was computed at an hundred and ten thousand, 
among whom were many satraps and nobles. 
Sseape of ^^^ Great King had discovered little obstinacy 

barius. in defending the important objects at stake. His 

left wing was no sooner repelled by' Alexander, than he drove 
away in his chariot, accompanied by his courtiers. When the 
road grew rough and mountainous, he continued his flight on 
htH'seback, leaving his shield, his mantle and his bow, which 
were found by the Macedonians. Alex;ander, who had received 
a troublesome wound in the thigh,^ judged it improper to pur- 
sue him, till the Greek mercenaries were dispersed; the 
approach of night facilitated Darius' escape. 
The cap- ^^^ Persian camp afforded abundant proof of 

tives and Asiatic luxury and opulence. || It contained, bow- 
^^* ever, in money but three thousand talents; the 

* Arrian. I. ii. p. 36, & seqq. f idem, ibid. 

* Chares, cited by Plutarch, says, that Alexander received this wound from 
the hand of Darius ; but the silence of Alexander's letter to Antipater, in 
which he gave an account of the battle, and of his wound on the thigh, re- 
futes that improbable report 

fl Among other tilings of value in the tent of Darius, was found a casket of 
exquisite workmanship, adorned with jewels. It was employed to hold Da- 
rius' perfumes.— Alexander said, •« I use no perfumes, but shall put into it 
•wncthing more precious." This was the Iliad of Homer, corrected by Aris- 
totle, and often mentioned by ancient writers ; '^ t» toy va^xoi, «« the Iliad 
of the €iMk«t.'* Stntb^i 1. ziii. p. 88. P^ut. in Alezand. 
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magniiceiit treasures, which accompanied the Great KiQ|^ 
heing deposited, pre?ioos to the battle, in the neighbonrivy 
city of Damascus. This rich booty was afterwards seised 
by order of Alexander, who found in the camp a booty nior9 
precious, the wife and daughters of Darius, his mother Sy*- 
aiganBibis, and his infant son. In an age when prisoners ef 
war were synonymous with slaves, Alexander bdiaved to bis 
captives according to their respective ages, with filial duty 
or with parental tenderness.* In his chaste attention to 
Statira, the fairest beauty of the East, his conduct for«MI ^ 
remarkable contrast with that of his admired Achilles, whoBH 
he equalled in valour, but far surpassed in humanity* Tbes^ 
illustrious princesses bore their own misfortunes with patienof^ 
but burst into dreadful lamentations, when informed by an eU" 
nuch that he had seen the mantle of Darius in the hands ai % 
Macedonian soldier. Alexander sent to assure them tliat Da« 
rius yet lived i and next day vi«ted them in person, accompa- 
nied by HephsBstion, the most affectionate of his friends.f 
Sysigambis approached to prostrate:|: herself before the con- 
queror, according to the custom of the East$ but not knowing 
the king, as their dress was alike, she turned to HephsBstion. 
Heph^stion suddenly stepping back, Sysigambis saw her mis- 
take, and was covered with confusion. << Ton mistook n6tf 
madam,'' said the king, « Hephiestion is likewise Alexander.''|f 
The virtues of Alexander long continued to ex- The yistat» 
pand with his prosperity ; but he was never more ^ Alexwi- 
inimitably great, than after the battle of Issus. wtdil^^ 
The city of Soli, in CUicia, though inhabited by Pw«P«ritjr. 
a Grecian colony, had discovered uncommon zeal in the cause 
of Darius. To punish this unnatural apostacy from Greece^ 
Alexander demanded a heavy contribution from Soli; buty 

* Arrian, iii. c. 23. .Conf. Anian, I. iv. c. 30. 

f Alexander, with his usual discemment, chaxmcteriaed the personal affec- 
tion of Hephaestion : ** Cnterus loves the prince; Hephxstion loves Alexan- 
der.*' Pfait. in Alexand. 

# HfiO0t>$tt» sot ttfMwwtftfa/t. Arrian, L ii. p. 39. 
I Cortius, 1. m. c. xii. Arrian, p. 39. 
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after the victory, be remitted his fine. Impelled by the same 
generous magnanimity, he released the Atb^iiaii captives 
taken at the battle of the Oranicus $ a favour which he had 
sternly refused, in the dawn of his fortune. In Damascus, 
several Grecian ambassadors were found among the captives. 
Alexander ordered them to be brought into his presence. 
Thessalisctts and Dlonysodorus, the Thebans, he instantly 
declared free, observing that the misfoKunes of their citj 
justly entitled the Thebans to apply to Darius, and to every 
prince or individual likely to relieve them. Iphicrates, the 
Athenian, he treated with the respect which appeared due both 
to his country and to his father. Euthycles the Spartan, 
alone he detained in safe custody, because Sparta snUfsily re- 
jected the friendship of Macedon. But as his clemency still 
increased with his power,* he afterwards released Euthycles. 

* Arrian, p. 42. 
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CMAF, XX.X vlll. 

Siege of Tyre. — Desperate Resistance of Qaxa. — Easy Conquest 
of Egypt. — Foundation of Meocandria. — Jilexander visits tlie 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon.^-^'Marches into Assyria. — Battle of 
Gaugamela. — Darius betrayed and slain^^-^leacander pursues 
the Murderers of Darius. — Bactrian and Scythian War. — 
Siege of tlie Sogdian Fortress. — Surrender of Chorienes. — 
Commotions in Greece — Checked by Antipater. — The Cause of 
Ctesiphon and Demosthenes. — •^schines banished.-^State of 
Greece during dlexander^s Reign. 

In his precipitate flight across the ridges of Alexander 

receives sin 

Amanusy Daiius was gradually joined by about, embassy 
four thousand men, chiefly Greeks. Under this ^™ '^'y^®- 
feeble escort, he departed hastily from Sochos, cxi. 4. 
pursued his march eastward, and crossed the Eu- ^' ^* ^^*^* 
phrates at Thapsacus, eager to interpose that deep and rapid 
stream between himself and the conqueror. "*" Alexander's 
inclinations to seize the person of his adversary could not 
divert him from the judicious plan of war to which he im- 
moveably adhered. In a council of his friends, he declai*ed 
his opinion, that it would be highly imprudent to attempt the 
conquest of Babylon^ until he had thoroughly subdued the 
maritime provinces; because, should he be carried with an 
unseasonable celerity into Upper Asia, while the enemy com- 
manded the sea, the war might be removed to Europe, where 
the Lacedaemonians were open enemies, and the Athenians 
doubtful friends. Haying appointed governors of Cilicia and 

* *Qi tax^SOL fiEdov avfov ts xtu fov AXclardpov toy 'Ev^pafijv /tfoM^orai. 
Arrlan. p. 40. 
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CoBlo-Syi'ia, he therefore directed his march southward alonj; 
the Phoenician coast. Aradus, Marathus, and Sidon,^ readily 
opened their gates. The Tyrians sent a sabmissive embassy 
of their most illustrious citizens, among wtiom was the son 
of Azelmicus, their king, who had himself embarked with 
Autophradates in the Persian fleet They humbly informed 
Alexander, that the community! from which they came, was 
prepared to obey his commands. Having complimented the 
city and the ambassadors, he desired them to acquaint their 
countrymen, that he intended shortly to enter Tyre, and to 
perform sacrifice there to Hercules.f 

Description Upon this alarming intelligence, the Tyrians 
and state of discovered much ilrmness. A second embassy 
^^^' assured Alexander of their unalterable respect, 

but at the same time communicated to him their determined 
resolution, that neither the Persians nor the Macedonians 
should ever enter their walls. This message appears re- 
markable in a nation of merchants, long unaccustomed to 
war.jl But the resources of their wealth and commerce seem 
to have elevated the courage, instead of softening the char- 
acter, of the Tyrians. Their city, which, in the language of 

* I omit the stoiy of Abdelerminus^ whom Alexander nused from the bum- 
ble condition of a gardener, to the throne of Sidon. Vid. Curt, h rr. c. i. 
Diodorus, 1. xvii. relates the same story as happening in l^re. Plutarch, de 
FortuD. Alexand. translates the scene to Paphos. Amidst such inconsisten- 
cies, the silence of Arrian seemed worthy of imitation. 

f Arrian says, that these ambassadors were afro f ov xoww f^aXfuvoh 
It should seem that the king of Tyre was a very limited prince, and the go- 
vernment rather republican than monarchical. 

i The reader may recollect, that Philip sent a similar message to Atheas^ 
king of the Scythians. Such pious pretences, were often employed by anti- 
quity to justify very unwarrantable transactions. 

I Old Tyre was built on the continent by the Sidonians, 1252 B. C. It was 
besieged by Salmanesar, 719 B. C ; and by Nebuchadnezer, 572 B. C. The 
latter took the place after a siegpe of thirteen years ; but part of the inhabitants 
had previously fled with their effects to a neighbouring island, and founaed 
the city described in the text. Vid. Joseph. 1. viii. cap. ii. 1. ix. cap. xiv. & 1. 
X. cap. xi. 
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tiie East, was styled the eldest ^ugiiter of Sidon,* had long 
reigned queen of the sea. The purple shell-fish, which is found 
in great abundance on their coastyf or rath^* their exclusiTO 
knowledge of the kermes, which affords a beautiful red colour, 
put them in possession of a most lucrative branch of trade, 
and confined chiefly to the Tyrians the advantage of clothing 
the princes and nobles in most civilized countries of antiquity.:^ 
Tyre was separated from the continent by a frith half a mile 
broad ; its walls were an hundred feet|| in height, and of pro- 
portionate solidity. The convenience of its situation, the ca- 
paciousness of its harbours, and the industrious ingenuity of 
its inhabitants, rendered it the commercial capital of the 
world. Its magazines were plentifblly provided with military 
and naval stores, and it was peopled by numerous and skilful 
artificers in stone, wood, and iron.$ 

Notwithstanding the 8ti*ength of the city, Alex- Alexander 
ander determined to form the siege of Tsrre ; and besieges 
the difficulty of an undertaking, which seemed ne- oJ^mp. 
cessary in itself, and essential to tiie success of <^^i- 1* 

A. C. 332 

still more important enterprises, only stimulated 

the activity of a prince, who knew that, on many Throws a 

mole across 

emergencies, boldness is the greatest prudence, the frith; 
Hie first operation which he directed, was to run 
a mole from the continent to the walls of Tyre, where the sea 
was about three fathoms deep. The necessity of this measure 
arose from the imperfection of the battering engines of anti- 
quity, which had little power, except at small distances. On 
the side of the continent, the work was carried on with great 

• Isaiah, xxiu 12. f Strabo, 1. vi. p. 521. 

i Homer, Herodot. &c. passim. See likewise vol. i. p. 236. Hr. Bruce, in bis 
Travels, treats the story of the purple shell-iish vnih contempt; and supposes 
the Phflenicians concealed under this disguise their knowledge of cochineal. 
Had he said kermes, his supposition mig^t be approved, as according well 
with the artful character of the Phcenicians. 

I Arrian says one hundred and fifty feet. The numbers probably are erro- 
neus. 

§ Plutarch, Curtius, Arrian. 
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alacrity ; but when the Macedonians apfiroached tiie city, they 
were much incomiBOfled by the depth of water, and exceed- 
ingly galled by every kind of missile weapon from the battle- 
ments. The Tyrians, likeMise, having the command of the 
sea, annoyed the workmen from their galleys, and retarded 
the completion of their labours. To resist these assaults, Al- 
exander erected^ on the furthest projectui«e of the mole, two 
wooden towers^ on which he placed his engines, and which he 
covered with leather and raw hides to resist the ignited darts 
h'lch is *"^ fire-ships of the enemy. This contrivance, 
destroyed however, the ingenuity of his adversaries soon 
miw.^^ rendered ineffectual. Having procured a huge 
hulk, they filled it with dry twigs, pitch, sulphur, 
and other coni|bustibles* Towards the prow, they raised two 
masts, each of which was armed with a double yard, from 
whose extremities were suspended vast caldrons, filled with 
whatever might add to the violence of Hke conflagration. 
Having prepared this uncommon instrument of destruction, 
they patiently waited a favourable wind. The bulk was 
then towed into the sea by two galleys. As she approached 
the mole, the rowers set her on fire, and escaped by swim- 
ming. The works of the Macedonians were soon thrown into 
ablaze. The enemy, sailing forth in boats, prevented them 
from extinguishing the flames ; and the labour of many weeks 
was thus in one day reduced to ruins.* 

Alexander ^^^ perseverance of Alexander was proof 

raises a against such accidents. He immediately com- 

manded new engines to be made, and a new mole 
to be raised, stronger and broader than the preceding. The 
orders of a prince, who directed every operation in person, 
and whose bodily toils exceeded those of the meanest soldier, 
were sure of being heard with respect and obeyed with alacri- 
ty. The ruin? of old Tyre afforded abundance of stone ; wood 
was brought from Anti-Libanus jf and it should seem that a 

• Arrian, p. 44. & seqq. 

t Curtius confounds Anti-Libanus with Mount Libanus. It would be endless 
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roving party of Arabs having disturbed the Macedonian work- 
men, were repelled by Alexander, which gave rise to the idle 
report of his Arabian conquest. By incredible exertions, tiie 
mole was at length built, and the battering engines were erected: 
The arrival of four thousand Peloponnesian forces ^^^ military 
seasonably reinforced Alexander, and revived the and naval 
courage of his troops, exhausted by fatigue and mentsr^ 
dejected by defeat. At the same time the fleets of 
the maritime provinces which he had subdued, came to offeir 
their assistance in an undertaking which could scarcely have 
proved successful, while the Tyrians commanded the sea. The 
squadrons of Lower Asia were joined by the naval force of 
Rhodes and Cyprus. The whole armament of Alexander 
amounted to two hundred and twenty-four vessels,* so that 
the Tyrians, who hitherto confided in their fleet, now retired 
behind the defences of their ports for safety. 

But these persevering islandei's, though they singular 
prudently declined an unequal combat, were for- operations 
saken neither by their activity nor their courage. siQge. 
The hulks and galleys,f destined to advance the 

to notice his errors, exaggerations, and fictions in the account of this seige, 
which is one of the most romantic passages in his history. Curtius writes to 
the fancy, not to the judgment; and to readers of a certain taste the pic- 
turesque beauties of his style will atone for errors in matter of fact, ffe may 
be allowed to raise an imaginary storm, who can describe it like Curtius. 
^ Turn inhorrescens mare paullatim levari, deinde acriori rento conciftatmn, 
fluctus ciere, et inter se navigia collidere. Jamque scindi coeperant vinculSy 
quibus connexae quadriremes erant, mere tabulata, & cum ingenti frag^re in 
profiindum secum milites trahere." It is Alexander, whose actions he disfi- 
gures and renders incredible, not the reader, whose fancy he amuses, that has 
just cause of anger with Curtius. 

* Curtius, 1. iv. c. iii. says, that it consisted of one hundred and eighty sail. 
Plutarch, in Alexand. says, that the haven of Tyre was blocked up with two 
hundred triremes. Arrian distinctly mentions the number and species of ships 
sent by each city or province. From Macedon there came, he says, a vessel 
of fifty oars, Hsvtfjxovto^^', a circumstance which proves that, on this emer- 
gency, Alexander had taken pains to collect ships from all quarters. 

t Such vessels were used for this purpose, as were the stoutest sailors. 
Arrian, p. 46. 

vol. IV. 30 
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battering engines against their walls, were assailed with con- 
tinual showers of ignited arrows, and other missile weapons, 
which came with peculiar effect from wooden towers newly 
mised on their lofty battlements. This distant hostility re- 
tarded, but could not prevent, the approaches of the enemy. 
The purpose of the Tynans was better effected by casting 
down huge stones into the sea, which hindered access to the 
walls. To clear these incumbrances required the perseve- 
rance of the Macedonians, and the animating presence of 
Alexander. Before the work could be accomplished, the enemy 
advanced in covered vessds, and cut the cables of the hulks 
employed in that laborious service. Alexander commanded 
a squadron to advance and repel the Tynans. Tet even this 
did not facilitate the removal of the bar ; for the islanders^ 
being expert divers, plunged under water, and again cutting 
the cables, set the Macedonian vessels adrift. It thus became 
necessary to prepare chains, which were used instead of ropes ; 
by which contrivance the hulks were secured in firm anchor- 
age, the bank of stones was removed, and the battering en- 
gines advanced to the walls. 

The Tyri- ^^ ^^^ extremity the Tyrians ventured to attack 

am defeat, the Cyprian squadron, stationed at the mouth of 
edataea. the harbour which looked towards Sidon. The 
boldness of this measure could only be surpassed by the de- 
liberate valour with which it was carried into execution. The 
mouth of the haven they had previously covered with spread 
sails, to conceal their operations from the enemy. Mid-day 
was fixed for the hour of attack, at which time the Greeks and 
Macedonians reposed and refreshed themselves, and Alexander 
commonly retired to his pavilion, erected near the harbour 
which looked towards Egypt. The best sailing vessels were 
carefully selected from the whole fleet,^ and manned with the 
most expert rowers, and the most resolute soldiers, all inured 
to the sea, and well armed for fight. At first they came forth 

* They consisted, flays Arrian, in five choice quinqueremeSy many quad- 
riremes, and sevtn trirftmes. 
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in a Iine> slowly and silently ; bat baving proceeded withia 
sight of the Cyprians^ they at once clashed their oars, raised 
a shout, and advanced a-breast of each other to the attack. 
Several of the enemy's ships were sunk at the first, abockf 
others were dashed in pieces against the shore. Alexander, 
who had fortunately that day tarried but a short time in his 
pavilion, was no sooner informed of this desperate sally, than, 
with admirable presence of mind, he immediately ordered such 
vessels as were ready, to block up the mouth of the hayen, 
and thereby prevent the remainder of the Tyrian fleet from 
joining their victorious companions. Meanwhile, with several 
quinqnireme, and five trireme, galleys, hastily prepared, he 
sailed round to attack the Tyrians. The besieged observing 
from their walls the approach of Alexander, endeavoured, by. 
shouts and signals, to recall their ships. They had scarcely 
changed their course, when they were assailed by the besiegers, 
and soon rendered unserviceable. The men saved themselves 
by swimming; few vessels escaped; two were taken at the 
very entrance of the harbour. 

The issue of these naval operations decided the ^ ^^^^ 
fate of Tyre. Unawed by the hostile fleet, the by assault 
Macedonians now fearlessly advanced their en-, cjcurr. 
gines on all sides. Amidst repeated assaults dur- ^^ c. 332. 
ing two days, the besiegers displayed the ardour 
of enthusiasm,"* the besieged the fury of despair. From 
towers equal in height to the walls, the Greeks and Mace* 

* From the beginning, the difficullies of the siege had appeared ahnosi 
insurmountable to the soldiers. « But Alexander/' says Curtius, *' haudqua^ 
quam rudis tractandi militares anunos, speciem sibi Herculis in Semno obla- 
tam esse pronunciat, dextram porrigentis." The diviners thence concluded* 
as Arrian teUs us» that Tyre would be taken, but that it would be an Hercu* 
lean labour. Alexander continued throughout the sieg^ to employ the tuds 
of superstition. At one |time it was said, that ApoUo was about to leave 
Tyre, and that the Tyrians had fastened him with golden chains to prevent 
lus elopement. At anpther« Alexander dreamed that a satyr playing before 
him, long eluded his grasp, but finally allowed himself to be caught. The 
augurs divined the word Sofifo;, a satyr. Into twoiiyllable% S« Tv^ou Tyre 
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.donians fought hand to hand with the enemy. By throwing 
spontoons across, the bravest sometimes passed over, even to 
the battlements. In other parts, the Tyrians successfully em- 
ployed hooks and grappling irons to remove the assailants. 
On tiiose who attempted scaling-ladders, they poured vessels 
of burning sand, which penetrated to the bone. The vigour of 
the attack was opposed by as vigorous a resistance. The shock 
of the battering engines was deadened by green hides and co- 
verlets of wool, and whenever an opening was effected, the 
bravest combatants advanced to defend the breach. But time 
ilnd fatigue, which exhausted the vigour of the enemy, only 
confirmed the perseverance of Alexander. On the third day 
bis engines assailed the walls ; and the fleet, divided into two 
squadrons, attacked the opposite harbours. A wide breach 
being effected, Alexander commanded the hulks which carried 
the engines, to retire, and others, bearing the scaling-ladders, 
to advance, that his soldiers might enter the town over the 
ruins. The targeteers, headed by Admetus, first mounted the 
breach. This gallant commander was slain by a spear; but 
Alexander, who was present wherever danger called, imme- 
diately followed with the royal band of Companions. At the 
same time the Phoenician fleet broke into the harbour of Egypt, 
and the Cyprians into that of Sidon. After their walls were 
taken, the townsmen still rallied, and prepared for defence. 
The length of the siege, and still more the cruelty of the Ty- 
rians, who having taken some Grecian vessels from Sidon, 
butchered their crews on the top of their wall, and threw their 
bodies into the sea, in sight of the whole Macedonian army, 
provoked the indignation of Alexander, and exasperated the 
fury of the victors. Eight thousand Tyrians were slain ; thir- 
ty thousand were reduced to servitude."^ The principal ma- 
is thine. By such coarse artifices, varied according to circumstances, hare 
the greatest achievements been effected. 

* Curtiusy 1. iv. c. iv. says, that fifteen thousand Tyrians were saved by 
their Sidonian brethreif, who clandestinely embarked them in their ships, 
and transported them to Sidon. This circumstance, omitted by Arrian, de- 
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gistratesy together with some Carthaginians who had come to 
^worship the gods of their mother-country, took refuge in the 
temple of Tyrian Hercules. They were saved hy the clemen- 
cy or piety of Alexander, who had lost four hundred men in 
this obstinate siege of seven months."^ 

The conquest of PhoBnicia was followed by the Subnussion 
submission of the neighbouring province of Ju- DespenLte 
dsea-t But in the road leading to Egypt, the ^^*j?^^^*^ 
progress of the conqueror was interrupted by the 
8la*ong city of Gaza, situate on a high hill, near the confines of 
the Arabian desert4 ^^^^ place, distant about two miles from 
the sea, and surrounded by marshes or a deep sand, which 

xiTes some probability from the vigorous resistance which, nineteen years 
afterwards. Tyre again made to the arms of Antigonus. Vid. Diodor. Sicul. 
p. r02— 704. 

* Arrian, 1. ii. p. 44—50. 

t The Greek historians of Alexander are silent concerning his journey to 
Jerusalem, and his extraordinary transactions there, described by Josephus^ 
1. xi. c. viii. This story, very fluttering to the Jews, is inconsistent with the 
narrative of Arrian, copied in the text. As all Palestine, except Gaza, had 
submitted to his arms, *' Ta fiev a^Xa fuj^ Ua'kcu^wi^i fCpo<fxex<^fy»j*ota 97^1^" 
Alexander had no occasion to mar6|i against Jerusalem. The conversation 
between Alexander, Parmenio, and the4iigh-priest Jadduah, as related by Jo- 
sephus, is likewise at variance with well authenticated events in the reign of 
Alexander. When the high-priest approached to implore the clemency of 
the conquerer, Alexander, says the Jewish historian, prostrated himself be- 
fore that venerable old man : an action which so much surprised Parmenio, 
that he immediately asked his master, " Why he, whom all the world adored, 
should himself adore the high-priest of the Jews ?" It will appear in the se- 
quel, that Alexander did not require this mark of respect (the Hpoaxwt^st^) 
till long after the period alluded to by Josephus : neither could he be accom- 
panied by the Chaldxans, as that writer alleges: much less could the high, 
priest, with propriety, have requested Alexander to permit the Jews settled 
in Babylon and Media, the free exercise of their reli^onf before that prince 
had conquered those countries, or even passed the Euphrates. See this sub. 
ject farther examined in Moyle's Letters, vol. ii. p. 415. and in I'Examen 
Critique des Historiens d* Alexandre, p. 65 — 69. 

e^fiov. ** It is the last inhabited place on the road from Phoenicia to Egypt, 
on the skirts of the desert." 
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rendered it extremely difficult of access, was beld for Darias 
by the loyalty of Batis,"* an eunuch, who had prepared to re- 
sist Alexander by hiring Arabian troops, and by providing 
copious magazines. The Macedonian engineersf declared 
their opinion that Gaza was impregnable. But Alexander, 
unwilling to incur the disgrace and danger of leaving a strong 
fortress behind him, commanded a rampart to be raised on the 
south side of the wall, which seemed least secure against an 
attack. His engines were scarcely erected, when the garrison 
made a furious sally, and threw them into flames* It required 
the presence of the king to save the rampart, and to prevent 
the total defeat of the Macedonians. Warned by a heavenly 
admonition,^ he had hitherto kept beyond the reach of the 
enemy's darts $ and when the danger of his troops made him 
foi^et the divine omen, a weapon thrown from a catapulti 
pierced his shield and breastplate, and wounded him in tlie 
shoulder. Soon afterwards the engines, which had been used 
in the siege of Tyre, arrived by sea. A wall of incredible 
height and breadth || was run entirely round the city; the 
Macedonians raised their batteries ; the miners^ were busy at 
the foundation; breaches were effected; and, after repeated 
assaults, the city was taken by storm. When their wall was 
undermined, and their gates in possession of the enemy, the 
inhabitants still fought desperately, and, without loosing 
ground,5l perished to a man. Their wives and children were 

* Curtios, 1. iv. c. vi. calk him Belin ; Josephus* 1. zi. c. viii. Bahameses. 

t '0( fMjxtufOftoioiy the engine-makers ; it should seem that the same pe^ 
sons who made the engines, directed the application of them. 

i Wbdle Alexander was sacrificing, a bird of prey let fall a stone on his 
head. According to Aristander the soothsayer, thb prodigy portended that 
the city should be teken, but that Alexander would be eiq>osed to danger in 
the siege. 

II E^ipo^ fMP c$ ^vo s'odtov;, 'v^oi Bs Si Hoioi ftevftjxoifta xa* iuucoawi, 
** Two furlongs in breadth, two hundred and fifty feet in height ;^' but the 
text is absurdly erroneous. 

§ 'Titovofuatf tB oMsji KOt eAXf^ft ofwswffttv<4¥ Arrian, p. 51. This was an 
uncommon expedient, and used only on great emergencies. 

1 Kou aatiSawv ftaiftei avf ov ftaxofitvoi^ *<as 'txa^ot ttax^ifisw* The high- 
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enslaved ; and Gaza^ being repeopled from the neighbouring 
territory, served as a place of arms to restrain the incursions 
of the Arabs. 

The obstinate resistance of the obscure fortress ^^7 <^on- 
of Gaza, was contrasted by the ready submission £g^t? 
of the celebrated kingdom of Egypt. In seven oiy™P- 
days march, Alexander reached the maritime city a. c. 332. 
of Pelusium, to which he had previously sent his 
fleet, with an injunction, after seizing the ships in the harbour, 
carefully to examine the neighbouring coasts, lakes, and 
rivers. His decisive victory at Issus, the shameful flight of 
Darius, the recent subjugation of Syria and Phoenicia, to- 
gether with the actually defenceless state of Egypt, (Mazaces, 
the satrap of that large province, having no Persian, and 
scarcely any regular troops,) opened a ready passage to Mem- 
phis, the wealthy capital. There, Alexander was received as 
sovereign, and immediately afterwards acknowledged by the 
whole nation ; a nation long accustomed to fluctuate between 
one servitude and another, always ready to obey the first sum- 
mons of an invader, and ever willing to betray him for a new 
master. Grateful for his unexampled success, the conqueror 
sacrificed at Memphis to the Egyptian gods, and celebrated 
in that city gymnastic and musical games, imder the direc- 
tion of Grecian artists, accompanying him for that purpose. 
Having placed sufficient garrisons both in Memphis and Pe- 
lusium, he embarked with the remainder of his forces and 
sailed down the Nile to Canopus."*^ 

At this place, Alexander found abundant oc- Foundation 
cupation for his policy, in a country where there of Alexan- 
was no opportunity for exercising his valour. Con- 
tinually occupied with the thoughts, not only of extending, 
but of improving his conquests, the first glance of his discern- 
ing eye perceived what the boasted wisdom of Egypt had 

est panegyric, beinf^ the very words applied by Lysias, Herodotus, ^c. to 
those who feU at Thennopybe. 
* Arrian. p. 51, & seqq. 
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never been able to discover. The inspection of the Mediter- 
ranean coastf'of the Red Sea, of the lake Maneotis, and of 
the various branches of the Nile, suggested the design of 
founding a city, which should derive, from nature only, more 
permanent advantages than the favour of the greatest princes 
can bestow. Fired with this idea, he not only fixed the situa- 
tion,* but traced the plan of his intended capital, described the 
circuit of his walls, and assigned the ground for its squares, 
market-places, and temples.f Such was the sagacity of his 
choice, that within the space of twenty years, Alexandria rose 
to distinguished eminence among the cities of Egypt and the 
East, and continued, through all subsequent ages of antiquity, 
the principal bond of union, the seat of correspondence and 
commerce, among the civilized nations of the earth. 

. , In Egypt, an inclination seized Alexander to 

visits the traverse the southern coast of the Mediterranean, 
Ammon^ that he might visit the revered temple and oracle 
oiymp. of Jupiter Ammon. This venerable shrine was 

A?c. 332. situate in a cultivated spot of five miles in diame- 
ter, distant about fifty leagues from the sea, and 
rising with attractive beauty amidst the sandy deserts of Ly- 
bia. Among the African and Asiatic nations, the oracle of 
Hammon enjoi^ a similar authority to that which Delphi 
had long held in Greece; and, perhaps, the conquest of the 
East could not have been so easily accomplished by Alexander, 

• ** Eg3rpt," says Baron Tott, who lately surveyed that country, with the 
eye of an engineer and a statesman, « was formed to reunite the commerce 
of Europe, Africa, and the Indies. It stood in need of a harbour, vast, and 
of easy access. The mouths of the Nile afford neither of these advantages: 
the only proper situation was distant twelve leagues from the river, and in 
the heart of a desert. On this spot, which none but a great genius could 
have pitched on, Alexander built a city, which being joined to the NUe by a 
navigable canal, became the capital of nations, the metropolis of commerce. 
The trading nations of the earth still respect its ruins, heaped up by bar- 
barism, and which require but the operation of a beneficent hand, to restore 
the boldest edifice which the human mind ever dared to conceive.'* Mem. 
du Baron de Tott, t. ii. p. 179. 

t Arrian, 1. iii. sub. init. 
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had he not previously obtained the sanction of this venei^ftted 
shrine. Guided by prudence, or impelled by curiosity, he first 
proceeded two hundred miles westward, along the coast of Patae- 
tonius, through a desolate country, but not destitute ^f water. 
He then boldly penetrated towards the south, into the mid- 
land territory, despising the danger of traversing an ocean of 
sand, unn[iarked by trees, mountains, or any other object that 
might direct his course, or'vary this gloomy scene of uniform 
sterility.* ^L'he superstition of the ancients believed him to 
have been conducted by ravens, or serpents 5 which, without 
supposing a miracle, may, agi*eeably to the natural instinct of 
animals, have sometimes bent their course through the desert, 
towards a well watered and fertile spot, covered with palms 
and olives. The fountain, which was the source of this fer- 
tility, formed not the least curiosity of the place. It was 
exceedingly cool at mid-day, and warm at midnight^ and, in 
the intervening time, regularly, every day, underwent all the 
intermediate degrees of temperature. The adjacent territory 
produced a fossil salt, which was often dug out in large ob- 
long pieces, clear as crystal. The priests of Ammon inclosed 
it in boxes of palm-tree, and bestowed it in presents on kings 
and other illustrious personages i such salt being regarded as 
purer than that procured from sea-water, and therefore pre- 
ferred for the purpose of sacrifice, by persons curious in their 
worship.! 

Alexander admired the nature of the place, con- Alexander 
suited the oracle concerning the success of his ex- settles the 
pedition, and received, as was universally reported, ff jEgypt?" 

a very favourable answer.^ Having thus effected 

* 

 Arrian, p. 53, & seqq. & Curtius, 1. iv. c. vii. t Arrian, ibid. 

f Vid. Plut. Alexand. p. 680. The priest or prophet, meant to address 
Alexander by the affectionate title of ytaiZtov, child, son ; but not being* suffi* 
ciently acquainted with the Greek tongue, he said, ftai, 5toj, son of Jupiter. 
On his wretched blunder were founded Alexander's pretensions to divinity. 
Plat. ibid. & Zonar. Annal, i* p. 134. The fictions of Curtius are inconsistent 
with Arrian, and with Strabo, 1. xvii. p. li68. 
VOIi. IV. 31 
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Ilia purpose ftt the temple of Amrnon, he retartied to Memidiisy 
in order finally to settle the affairs of Egypt* The inhabitants 
of that country were reinstated in the enjoyment of their an- 
cient religion and laws. Two Egyptians were appointed to 
administer the civil goremment : but the principal garrisons 
Alexander prudently intrusted to the command of his most 
confidential friends ;'i^ a policy alike recommended by the 
strength and importance of the country^ and by the restless 
tamper of its inhabitants. 

The Macedonians had now extended their arms 
lepts^an ar- over Anatolia, CarmaniH, Syria, and Egypt ; coun- 
my from his ^^^ which anciently formed the seat of arts ; and 
yinces. ' empire, and which actually compose the strength 
and centre of the Turkish power. But Darius 
(after all hopes of accommodation had vanished with a con- 
queror who demanded unconditional submission to his clemen- 
cyf) still found resources in his eastern provinces, Schirvan, 
Gilan, Korosan, and the wide extent of territory between the 
Caspian and the Jaxartes. Not only tiie subjects of the em- 
pire, but the independent ti*ibes in those remote regions, which 
in ancient and modem times have ever been the abode of cou- 
rage and barbarity, rejoiced in an opportunity to signalize 
their restless valour. At the first summons, they poured 
down into the fertile plains of Assyria, and increased the 
army of Darius far beyond any proportion of force which he 
had hitherto collected. 

Alexander Meanwhile Alexander, having received consi- 

marches derable reinforcements from Greece, Macedon. 

into Assy- 

lia. and Thrace, pursued his journey eastward from 

'* Arrian observes, that the Romans seem to have ixmtated the jealousy of 
Alexander re8|>eeting Egypt. Sensible of the temptations of the governors 
of that province to revolt, they appointed, not senators, but men of the 
Equestrian order, to be proconsuls of Eg3rpt. Arrian, p. 55, 

t In this Arrian and Curtius agree. The letters between Alexander and 
Darius are differently expressed by these writers. In both their accounts, 
which are totally inconnstent with each other, there are internal marks of 
falsehood. 
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Pboenicia^ passed the Euphrates at Thapsacus,* oipnp. 
boldly stemmed the rapid stream of the Tigris, 5l"c. 331. 
and hastened to meet the enemy in Assyria. 
Darius had pitched his tents on the level banks of the Buina«> 
dus, near the obscure village of Gaugamela ; but the famoui^ 
battle, which finally decided the empire of the East, derived 
its name from Arbela, a town in the same province, sixty 
miles distant from the former, better known, and of easier 
pronunciation*! 

The fourth day after passing the Tigris, Alex- Approaches 
ander was informed by his scouts, that they had ^^^ enemy. 
seen some bodies of the enemy's horse, but could not ascertain 
their numbers. Upon this intelligence he marched forward iii 
order of battle ; but had not proceeded far, when he was meft 
by other scouts, who having penetrated deeper into the coun* 
try, or examined with greater accuracy, acquainted him that 
the hostile cavalry scarcely exceeded a thousand. This news 
made him alter his measures. The hdavy armed troops were 
commanded to slacken their pace. At the head of the royal 
cohort, the Poeonians, and auxiliaries, Alexander advanced 
with such celerity, that several of the Barbarians fell into hia 
hands. These prisoners gave him very alarming Their num. 
accounts of the force of Darius, who was encamped bers. 
within a few hours march. Some made it amount to a millioti 
of foot, forty thousand horse, two hundred armed chariots^ 
and fifteen elephants from the eastern banks of the Indus4 
Others exaggerated (if indeed it was an exaggeration) with 
more method and probability, reducing the infantry to six bun* 
dred thousand, and raising the cavalry to an hundred and 

* Darius had intrusted the defence of the pass to Mazacu% with a body of 
cavahy, of which two thousand were Greeks.. But on the first inteUigence 
of Alexander's approach, IHazacus abandoned his post, and d^ew off his forces. 
Arrian, p. 56. 

f This reason, which is g^ven by Arrian, could scarcejfy have appeared vafid 
to any but a Greek* Yid. Arrian, p. 131. 

 Arrian, p. 57. 
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forty-five thousand.* But all agreed, that the present army 
was greatly more numerous, and composed of more warlike 
nations, than that whiph had fought at Issus.f 
Examines Alexander received this information without tes- 

the field of tifying surprise. Having commanded an halt, he 
^^ ^* encamp^il four days to give his men rest and re- 

freshment. His camp being fortified by a good intrenchment, 
he left in it the sick and infirm, together with all the baggage; 
and, on the evening of the fourth day, prepared to march 
against the enemy, with the effective part of his army, which 
was said to consist of forty thousand infantry, and seven thou- 
sand hor^e, unincumbered with any thing but their provisions 
and aroiour. The march was undertaken at the second watch 
of the night, that the Macedonians, by joining battle in the 
DAorning, might enjoy the important advantage of having an 
entire day before them, to reap the full fruits of their expected 
victory. About half wbj between the hostile camps, some 
eminences jmutually intercepted the view of either army. 
Baying, ascei^ed the rising ground, Alexander first beheld 
the Barbarians, drawn up in battle array, and perhaps more 
8)ctlfully marslialled than he had reason to apprehend. Their 
appearance, at least, immediately determined him to change 
his first resolution. He again commanded a halt, summoned 
^ council of war^ and different measures being proposed, ac- 
c^ed to the single opinion of Parmenio, who advised that the 
foot shpuld; reanain stationary, until a detachment of horse had 
Ci]q>lored I the field of battle,;]: and carefully examined the dis- 
piosition of the enemy. Alexander, whose conduct was equalled 
by hi§ courage, and both surpassed by his activity, performed 
those important duties in person, at the head of his light horse, 

• Curtlus, l.iv. c. xii. xiii. edit. Genev. The numbers are different in the 
other editions. 

-f- Arrian & Curtius, lo<^ citat. Justin, 1. xi. c. xii. Diodorus, I. xvii. c. 
zxxix. & liii. Orasiua^ 1. iii. c. xvii. Plut. in Alexand. 

X Ti^v x^P°^ Haaaof ^va to tpyw 6(f6Cf$M tfjktT^p. «« The whole scene of 
the future action." Artian, p. 8. 
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and royal cohort. Having returned with unexampled celerity 
lie again assembled his captains, and encouraged them by a 
short speech. Their ardour corresponded with his own ; and 
the soldiers, confident of victory, were commanded to taice 
1*081 and refreshment.^ 

Meanwhile, Darius perceiving the enemy's ap- Disposition 
preach, kept his men prepared for action. Not- oftheene- 
withstanding the great length of the plain, he was ^^ ' 
obliged to contract his front, and form in two lines, each of 
which was extremely deep. According to the Persian custom, 
the king occupied the centre of the first line, surrounded by 
the princes of the blood, and the great officers of his court ; 
and defended by his horse and foot guards, amounting to fif- 
teen thousand chosen men. These splendid troops which 
seemed fitter for parade than battle, were flanked on either 
side, by tlie Greek mercenaries, and other warlike battalions, 
carefully selected from the whole army. The right wing con- 
sisted of the Medes, Parthians, Hyrcanians, and Sacse ; the 
left was chiefly occupied by the Bactrians, Persians, and Car- 
dusians. The various nations composing this immense host, 
were differently armed, with swords, spears, clubs, and 
hatchets ; while the horse and foot of each division were 
blended with such irregularity as seemed the result of accident 
rather than of design. The armed chariots fronted the first 
line, whose c^itre was further defended by the elephants. 
Chosen squadrons of Scythian, Bactrian, arid Cappadocian 
cavalry advanced before either wing, prepared to bring on the 

* /S^e^HvovtoinoOa* xw. avaatawsadav sxBWevas tov atpatovt ** He c(»nmanded 
his army to sup and rest." Arrian, p. 58. This does^ not' well ag^ee with 
what is said, p. 57. ovdcv aXXo We. fMj ^ortXa ^spovau .'*' That the soldiers 
carried nothing" but their armour." I have therefore supplied the word 
" provisions." Both Arrian (loc. citat.) and Curtius, (1. iv. c. xiii.) say, that 
Parmenio exhorted Alexander to attack the enemy in the night ; to which 
the king answered, that he disdained xX£4^c f ijv vwijv ** to steal the victory ;" 
an answer worthy of his magnanimity and his prudence ; since the day and 
the light were more favourable to the full exertion and display of his su- 
perior skill and courage. 
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action, or, after it began, to attack the enemy in flank and 
rear. 

who remain '^^ Unexpected approach of Alexander within 
«U flight sif^t of his tents^ prevented Darins from fortifjr- 
un er arms. .^^^ ^^^ ^j j^ extent of his camp ; and, ad he dread- 
ed a nocturnal assault, from enemies who often veiied their 
designs in darkness, he commanded his men to remain all 
night under arms. This unusual measure, the gloomy silence, 
the long and anxious expectation, together with the fatigue of 
a restless night, discouraged the whole army, but inspired 
double terror into those who had witnessed the miserable dis* 
asters on the banks of the Granicus and the Issus* 
Alexander's ^^ day-break, Alexander disposed his troops in 
order of a manner suggested by the superior numbers and 
^' deep order of the enemy. His main body con- 

sisted in two heavy armed phalanxes, each amounting to above 
sixteen thousand men. Of these, the greater part formed into 
one line; behind which he placed the remainder of phalangites 
reinforced by targeteers, with orders, that when the out- 
spreading wings of the enemy prepared to attack the flanks 
and rear of his first line, the second should immediately wheel 
to receive them.* The cavalry and light infantry were so 
disposed on the wings, that while one part resisted the shock 
of the Persians in front, another, by only facing to the right 
or left, might take them in flank. Skilful archers and darters 
were posted at proper intervals, as affording the best defence 
against the armed chariots, which (as Alexander well knew) 
must immediately become useless, whenever their conductors 
or horses were wounded. 

and mode Having thus arranged the several parts, Alex- 

of attack. ander with equal judgment led the whole in an 
oblique direction towards the enemy's left; a manoeuvre which 
enabled the Macedonians to avoid contending at once with 
superior numbers. When his advanced battalions^ notwith- 

* 'EHstoit dc XM jcvtcpov taiw 'u$ ccyaft tijp ^oA4»)70 ofupi^ofnw* Arrian> 
p. 60. The ^oAoyt afi^igofMi is defined by iElian, as described in the text. 
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standing their nearness to liie enemy, still stretched towards 
the right, Darius also extended his left, till fearing that by 
continuing this movement his men should be drawn gradually 
off the plain, he commanded the Scythian squadrons to ad- 
vance, and prevent the further extension of 4he hostile line. 
Alexander immediately detached a body of horse gattle of 
to oppose them* An equestrian Combat ensued, in Gaugamek. 
which both parties were reinforced, and the Bar- cxn™2. 
barians finally repelled. The armed chariots then a. c. 331. 
issued forth with impetuous violence; but their 
appearance, only, was formidable ; for the precautions taken 
by Alexander, rendered their assault harmless. Darius next 
moved\^his main body, but with so little order, that the horse, 
mixed with the infantry, advanced, and left a vacuity in the 
line, which his generals wanted time or vigilance to supply. 
Alexander seized the decisive moment, and penetrated into the 
void with a wedge of squadrons. He was followed by the 
nearest sections of the phalanx, who rushed forward with loud 
shouts, as if they had already pursued the enemy. In this part 
of the field, the victory was not long doubtful : after a feeble 
I'esistance, the Barbarians gave way : the. pusillanimous Da- 
rius was foremost in the flight. "N" 

The battle, however, was not yet decided. The more re- 
mote divisions of the phalanx, upon recei\dng intelligence that 
the left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in danger, had 
not immediately followed Alexander. A vacant space was 
thus left in the Macedonian line, through which some squa- 
drons of Persian and Indian horse penetrated with celerity, 
and advanced to the hostile camp.f It was then that Alex- 

* E^vyt tp f 06$ ftfuatois aiiOxpt^i' *' He fled shamefully among the fore- 
most." Arrian, p. 69. 

t The words of Arrian are, AMt' tft^ijoartfi tnjv ^KULoyya (viz. the sections 
on the left,) ^fywvi|orfo 'ots to tvupufMv HwsioOat fjyyslXsto* Ktu Tovtijt 
ftapapfuvyettfiji onufoii fiyj t'a|c(d(, *ofa to Bisx^t ^f^BxHtuovai tav ts Iv^iov 
twti, XOA t9ji Htpacxtji *i7tftov, 'td$ £7it f o cTxcvo^pa tcMf Maxcdofuv, &C. 
The learned Guischardt's commentary is ingenious, but scarcely warranted 
in the text. ^ Les sections de la droite de la phalange ayant donn^ en m^me 
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ander derived signal and well-earned advantages from his 
judicious order of battle. The heavy-armed troops and tar- 
geteersy which he had skilfully posted behind the phalanxt 
speedily faced about, advanced with a rapid step, and attacked 
the Barbarian* oavalry, already entangled among the baggage. 
The enemy, thus surprised, were destroyed or put to flight 
Meanwhile, the danger of his left wing recalled Alexander 
from the pursuit of Darius. In advancing against the enemy's 
right, he was met by the Parthian, Indian, and Persian horse, 
who maintained a sliarp conflict. Sixty of the Companions 
fell; Hephaestion, Ccenus, and Menidas, were wounded. 
Having at length dissipated this cloud of cavalry, Alexander 
prepared to attack the foot in that wing. But the business 
was already effected, chiefly by the Thessalian horse; and 
nothing remained to be done, but to pursue the fugitives, and 
to render the victory as decisive as possible.^ 

temps que les Peltastes, les autres sections, qui ^toient par I'oblique plus ou 
moins en aniere, tacherent ausai de marcher en avant, & de charg'er Pennemi. 
Mais les troupes de la drolte- des Perses, voyant le fort de combat au centre, 
se presserent toutes vers cet endroit de la ligne, en se poussant mutuellement, 
& la foulc embarrassa tellement les sold&ts de la phalange, qu'il leur fut alor^ 
impossible de s'avancer. Sur ces entrefaites, Alexandre, pour se faire jour, 
se jetta sur les derri^res de ces ennemis. £n meme temps la nouvelle de la 
fuite de Darius, & de la deroute de toute sa gauche s'etant repandue, la con- 
sternation devint g^n^rale. L'effet en fut singulier; les Perses se voyant 
coupes, dans leur retraite, par les escadrons d* Alexandre, qu'ils avoient a dos, 
chercherent ^ se sauver, meme ^ travers la phalange. Us se jetterent k corps 
perdu sur elle. Quoique de vingt quatre de hauteur, elle ne put resister au 
poids de cette masse. Sa gauche 6tant alors plus charg^e que sa droite, les 
sections de celle-ci pousserent en avant, & n'observerent pas que, depuis la 
troisieme section, la gauche restoit en arri^re. II en resulta que la phalange 
se separa, que sa droite s'avan^a k la poursuite de I'ennemi, & que des corps 
nombreux de cavalerie & d'infanterie, qui avoient ^t^ au centre Persan, en- 
tr^rent tout-si-coup par la crevasse, & pousserent jusques derridre la ligne 
des Mac^doniens.*' See Memoires Militaires, c. xv. p. 221. 

^ Soldiers, better acquainted with the practice than with the theoiy of their 
art, have often testified a just surprise, that the battles of ancients should be 
described with an order, perspicuity,. and circumstantial minuteness, which 
are not to be found in the military writers of modem times. Scholars have 
endeavoured to exphun this difference, by observing the immense dispropor- 
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According to the least extravagant accounts, conse- 
with the loss of five hundred men, he destroyed quences of 
forty thousand of the Barbarians,'^' who never ^ victoiy. 
thenceforth assembled in sufficient numbers to dispute his 
dominion in the East. The invaluable provinces of Baby- 
lonia, Susiana, and Persis, with their respective capitals of 
Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis,f formed the prize of his skill 

tion in point of dignity and abilities, between the military historians of modem 
Europe, and those of Greece and Rome. But the ^fficulty will be better 
solved, by reflecting on the changes introduced into the art of war by the 
change of arms ; which, in military operations, form the pivot on which the 

whole turns. 1. From the nature of fire arms, modern battles are involved 

in smoke and confu^on. 2, From the same cause modem armies occupy 

a much greater extent of g^und, and beg^ to act at much greater distances ; 
which renders it more difficult to observe and ascertain their manoeuvres.— 
3. The immense train of artillery, ammunition, &c. required in the practice 
of modern war, gives a certain immobility to our armies, which renders it 
impossible to perform, without great danger, those rapid evolutions in sight 
of an enemy, which so often decided the battles of the ancients. With us« 
almost every thing depends on the judicious choice of ground, a matter re- 
quiring great military genius, but not admitting the embellishments of his- 
torical description. 

* In the battles of the Greeks and Romans, the extraordinary disproportion 
between the numbers slain on the side of the victors and of the vanquished, 
necessarily resulted from the nature of their arms. Their principal weapons 
being not missile, but manual, armies could not begin to act till they had ap- 
proached so nearly to each other, that the conquered found themselves cut 
off from all possibility of retreat. In modem times the use of fire-arms 
(which often renders the action itself more bloody) furnishes the defeated 
party with various facilities for escape. The sphere of military action is so 
widely extended, that, before the victors can run over the space which sepa- 
rates them from the vanquished, the latter may fall back, and proceed with 
little loss beyond their reach ; and should any village, hedge, ravine, &c. be 
found in their way, may often check the ardour of the pursuers. Upon these 
conuderations, the invention of gunpowder, may be said to have saved the 
effusion of human blood. Equestrian engagements, (since the principles on 
which cavalry act remain nearly the same in every age) are still distinguished 
by similar circumstances to those which appear so extraordinary in the battles 
ofantiqwty. 

t The gold and silver found in those cities amounted to thirty millions 
sterling; the jewels and other precious spoil, belong^g to Darius, sufficed, 
Y0£. !¥• 32 
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and valour. Alexander had not yet attained the sammit of 
his fortfrne, but he had already reached the height of his re- 
nown.* The burning of the royal palace of Perscpolis,t to 
retaliate the ravages of Xerxea in Greece, aflbrded the first 
indication of his being overcome by too much prosperity. To 
speak the most favourably of this transaction, an undistin- 
guishing resentment made him forget that he destroyed his 
own palace, not that of his adversary. 

The settlement of his important and extensive 
DariSr* *^ conquests, and the reduction of the warlike XJxii, 
those independent mountaineers, who, inhabiting 
the western frontier of Persia, had ever defied the Persian 
power, restrained Alexander from urging the pursuit of Da- 
rius. After his defeat, that unfortunate prince escaped by a 
precipitate and obscure:!^ flight across the Armenian ^moun- 

accor^ng^ to Plutarch, to load twenty thousand mule$» and five thousand 
camels. Plut. in Ale^tand. 

* After the battle of Arbela, many of Alexander's actions, as will appear in 
the tezt» deserve the highest praise ; but» before that period, few of them 
can be justly blamed. 

f Arrian, 1. iii. p. 66. Plut. in Alexand^ & Strabo, 1. xv. p. 503, agree with 
Arinan in confining the conflagration to the palace. Plutarch teUs us, that 
only a part of that edifice was consumed. Diodorus says inaccucately, 
'o Kep» tfjv SaatXtuw toHOi ''the place around the palace;" and Curtius, 1. v. 
c. vii. with his usual extravagance, bums the whole city of Persepolis so com- 
pletely, that not a vestige of it remained. The learned author of the Examen 
Critique des Historiens d^Alexandre, is at piuns to prove that Persepolis 
essted under the successors of Alexander, and continued to exist till the first 
i^s of Mahometanism, when the inhabitants of Persepolis, having violated 
their treaty with the mussuhnen, were butchered without mercy, and their 
City totally demolished. See Examen Critique, p. 125, & seqq. lir. D'Han- 
kerville, however, alleges reasons for believing that there were two dties 
called Persepolis by the Greeks, situate at a considerable distance from each 
other, one of which was burnt by Alexander, and the other destroyed by the 
Mussulmen. See his supplement to his Recherches sur les Arts, &c. de la 
Gr^ce. 

i Arrian observes, that Darius showed great judgment in his flight, having 
left the populous and well frequented roads leading to Susa and Babylon, to- 
wards which he justly suspected that Alexander would maitsh his army, and 
directing his course over the Armenian mountuns into Media. Arrian, p. 63. 
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tains into Media. Being gradually joined by the scattered 
remnant of his army, amounting to several thousand Barbari- 
ans^ and. fifteen hundred Greek mercenaries, he purposed to 
have established his court in Media, should Alexander remain 
at Susa or Babylon ;* but in case he were still pursued by the 
conqueror, his resolution was to proceed eastward, through 
Parthia and Byrcania, into the valuable province of Bactria, 
laying waste the intermediate country, that he might thus in* 
tei*pose a desert between himself and the Macedonians. In 
this design, he despatched to the Caspian Gates the wagons 
conveying his women, and such instruments of convenience 6r 
luxury as still softened his misfortunes ^ and remained in per- 
son at Ecbatana with his army. Alexander, when apprised 
of these measures, hastened into Media. In his way he sub- 
dned the Paraetacaeni ; and having reached within three .days 
march of the Median capital, was met by Bisthanes, the son 
of Ochus, Darius' predecessor*! This prince informed him, 
that Darius had fled from thence five days before^ attended by 
three thousand horsemen, and six thousand foot. 

Animated by this intelligence, Alexander pro- Alexander 
ceeded to Ecbatana, in which place he left his pursues 
treasures, and posted a strong garrison. In this "^' 
city he likewise dismissed the Thessalian cavalry, and several 
auxiliary squadrons; paying them, besides their arrears, a 
gratuity of two thousand talents. Such as preferred the glory 
of accompanying his standard to the joy of revisiting their t*e- 
spective countries, wei-e allowed again to enlist; a permission 

Biodorus, 1. zvii. p. 538, agrees with Arrian. The errors of Curtius^ 1. ▼. c. i. 
are too absurd to merit refutation. 

* The foundation of this hope was, that a revolt might break out in the Ma- 
cedoman army ; since the more and the richer provinces Alexander acquired, 
his lieutenants would have the greater temptation to aspire at independence. 
Subsequent events will justify the reasonable expectation of Darijis, which 
was on this occasion disappointed. 

t Arrian, p. 66, speaks as if Ochus had been Darius' immediate predeces- 
sor, neglecting the short reign of Arces, the son of Ochus who was poisoned 
soon after his father by the eunuch Bagoas. Diodor. xvii. 5. iElian. Var. 
Hist. vi. 8. 
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which many embraced. A strong detachment under Parmenio 
was sent into Hyrcania; Csenus, who had been left sick at 
Sasa, was commanded to march with all convenient speed into 
Farthia; while the king with a well appointed army advanced 
with incredible expedition"!^ in pursuit of Darius. Having 
passed the Caspian straits, he was met by Bagistanes, a Ba- 
bylonian of distinction, who acquainted him that Bessus, go- 
vernor of Bactria, in conjunction with Narbazanes, an officer 
in Darius' cavalry, and Barzaentes, satrap of the barbarous 
Drang^ and Arachoti, had thrown aside all respect for a 
prince, who was no longer an object of fear. Upon this intel- 
ligence, Alexander declared expedition to be more necessary 
than ever. Having, therefore, left the heavy armed troops 
and baggage under the command of Craterus, he hastened for- 
ward with a few select bands, carrying only their arms, and 
two days provisions. In that space of time, he reached the 
camp from which Bagistenes had deserted ; and finding some 
parties of the enemy there, learned that Darius, being seized 
and bound, was actually carried prisoner in his chariot ; that 
Bessus, in whose province this treason had been committed 
had assumed imperial honours ; that all the barbarians (Arta- 
bazus only and his sons excepted) already acknowledged the 
usurper; that the Greek mercenaries preserved their fidelity 
inviolate; and, being unable to endure the flagitious scenes 
that were transacting, had quitted the public road, and retired 
to the mountains, disdaining not only to participate in the de- 
signs, but even to share the same camp with the traitors. Al- 
exander further learned, that should he pursue Bessus and his 
associates, it was their intention to make peace with him by 
delivering up Darius; but should he cease from the pursuit, 
that they had determined to collect forces, and to divide the 
eastern provinces of the empire. 

who is Having received this information, Alexander 

treache- marched all night, and next day till noon, with the 

• His inarches were thirty-eight and forty miles a day; sometimes more. 
Xenophon's expedition of Cyrus, and Arrian's ezpediUon of Alexander, mutu- 
ally illuBtrate and confirm each other. 
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utmost speed, but without overtaking the enemy, roatfy 
He therefore dismounted five hundred of his ca- o]ymp. 
valry, placed the bravest of his foot, completely ^^- ^' 
ai'med, on horseback; and commanding Attains 
and Nicanor to pursue the great road which Bessus had fol- 
lowed, advanced in person with his. chosen band by a nearer 
way, which was almost desert, and entirely destitute of water. 
The natives of the country were his guide. From the close of 
the evening till daybreak, he had rode nearly fifty miles, 
when he first discovered the enemy flying in disorder, and un- 
armed. Probably to facilitate their own escape, Nabarzanes 
and Barzaentes stabbed Darius, and then i*ode away with 
Bessus, accompanied by six hundred horse. Notwithstanding 
the celerity of Alexander, the unhappy Darius expired before 
the conqueror beheld him."* Darius was the last king of the 
house of Hystaspes, and the tenth in succession to the monar- 
chy of Cyrus. That he was neither brave nor prudent, his 
conduct sufficiently evinces ; but the uninterrupted chain of his 
calamities would have prevented him (had he been otherwise 
inclined) from imitating the injustice and cruelty of too many 
of his predecessors.! 

In this important stage of his fortune, Alex* Alexander 
ander displayed tender sympathy with affliction, pursues the 
warm esteem of fidelity, and just hatred of treason, ^^©ariur 
He gave orders, that the body of Darius should be 

* Such IS the simple narration of Arrian. The fictions related by Plutarch 
in Alexand. & Curtius, 1. v. c. xii. & Justin, 1. xi. c. zv. are inconsistent with 
each other, and all of them betray the desire to contrast the exaltation and de- 
pression of the fortune of Darius. << He was chained says Curtius, ** with guld- 
en fetters ; but laid in a dirty cart, covered with raw hides." His harangue 
in praise of Alexander would be moral and affecting, were it^ not totally im- 
probable. 

f Arrian makes this judicious observation, which proves the futility of the 
Oriental traditions representing Darius as a monster of tyranny and cruelty. 
See D'Herbelot. BibL Orientale, art. Darab. p. 285. Should the fashionable 
scepticism of the times hesitate between these authorities, the reader has only 
to ask, what Oriental historian has related the transactions of Darius with the 
fulness and accuracy so conspicuous in Arrian ? 
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transported to Persia, and interred in the royal mausoleum. 
The children of the deceased prince were uniformly treated 
with those distinctions which belonged to their birth; and 
Statira,"!^ his eldest daughter, was finally espoused by Al- 
exander. The pardon of the Greek mercenaries, who were 
admitted into the Macedonian service, and the honourable 
reception of Artabazns and his sons, well became the cha- 
racter of a prince who could discern and reward the merit 
of his enemies. Alexander then pursued the murderers of 
Darius through the inhospitable territories of the Arii and 
Zarang»i, and in two days accomplished a journey of six 
hundred furlongs. Having received the submission of Aor- 
nosf and Bactra, he passed the deep and rapid Oxus, and 
learned, on the eastern banks of this river, that Bessus, who 
had betrayed his master, had been betrayed in his turn by 
Spitamenes. The former was surprised by the Macedonians, 
and treated mth a barbarity:^ better merited by his own 
crimes, than becoming the character of Alexander. 
The Bac- Spitamenes succeeded to his ambition and dan- 

^iwi and g^j.^ !„ pursuit of this daring rebel, the resent- 
war. ment of Alexander hurried him through the vast 

Ol^mp. jj^^ undescribedlj provinces of Aria, Bactria, Sog- 

cxiii. 1. diansl, and other less considerable divisions of the 

A. c. 328. southern region of Tartary. The more northern 
and independent tribes of that immense country, whose pas- 
toral life formed an admirable preparation for war, ventured 
to take arms against a conqueror who hovered on fte frontier 
of their plains, and whose camp tempted them with the pros- 

• Diodor. xviii. 107. Arrian, vii. 4. Plutarch in Alexand. 

f We shall meet with another place of this name, between the Suastus and 
the Indus. 

t He was stripped naked, whipped, shamefully mutilated, &c. Arrian ar- 
ndgns those cruelties, as unworthy of the Grecian character : but he warmly 
approves the punishing of Bessus, and the other murderers of Darius. 

H The erroneous geog-raphy of the ancients is laboriously compared with 
subsequent discoveries in the learned work entitled Examen des Anclens 
Historiens d' Alexandre ; and may be seen at one glance, by comparing the 
maps, usually prefixed to Quintua Curtius, with those of D'AnviUc. 
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pect of a rich plunder. The policy of Spitamenes inflamed 
their courage, and animated their hopes. These rude nations^ 
and this obscure leader, proved the most dangerous enemies 
with whom Alexander ever had to contend. Sometimes they 
faced him in the field, and after obstinately resisting, re- 
treated skilfully. Though never vanquished, Alexander ob- 
tained many dear-bought victories. The Scythians on several 
occasions surprised his advanced parties and interrupted his 
convoys. The abruptness of their attack was only equalled 
by the celerity of their retreat ; their numbers, their courage, 
and their stratagems, all rendered them formidable. '*(' But 
the enlightened intrepidity, and inimitable discipline of the 
Greeks and Macedonians, finally prevailed over Barbarian 
craft, and desultory fury. Not contented with repelling his 
enemies, Alexander crossed the Jaxartes, and defeated the 
Scythiansf on the northern bank of that river. This victory 

* In one action, Arrian teUs us, that only forty Macedonian horsemen, and 
three hundred foot, escaped. Arrian, 1. iv. Curtius mentions another, after 
which it was made death to divulge the number of the slain. Curtius, 1. vii. 
c. 7. Alexander was not present in either of these engagements j but in a 
third battle, related by Arrian, the Macedonians were at first repelled, many 
of them wounded, and the king hit with an arrow, which broke the fibula, or 
lesser bone of his leg. The Macedonians, however, rallied, and totally de- 
feated the enemy. Arrian. 1. iii* sub fiiC 

f Before Alexander passed the Jaxartes, he received an embassy probably 
from the Abian Scythians. * Their oration, omitted by all the Greek writers, is 
preserved in Curtius, !. vii. c. 8. It is remarkable for the bold, elevated style, 
in which these Barbarians display theirown advantages and describe the de- 
structive ambition of the invader. In both respects, it agrees with the admi- 
rable harangue of the Caledonian chieftiun Galgacus, in Tacitus' Life of Ag- 
ricola. But the glowing sentiments of those independent and high-minded 
nations are invigorated by the brevity of Tacitus, and weakened by the dif- 
fusiveness of Curtius. Both orations abound in metaphors. " Great trees," 
say the Scythians to Alexander, *« require long time to grow : the labour of a 
few hours levels them with the ground. Take care, least, in climbing to the 
top, you should fall with the branches which you have seized. Grasp Fortune 
with both your hands ; she is slippery, and cannot be confined. Our coun- 
trymen describe her without feet, with hands only, and wings. Those to 
whom she stretches out her hand, she allows not to touch her wings. Rein 
your prosperity, that you may the more easily manage it. Our poverty will 
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was sufficient for his renown ; and the urgency of his 
soon recalled him from an inhospitable desert 
Al xander ^^^ provinces between the Caspian and the 
finally re- Jaxartes twice rebelled, and twice were reduced 
provUi^el ^ submission. The Barbarians fighting singly 
between were successively subdued; their bravest troops 
andthe^**'* were gradually intermixed in the Macedonian 
jaxartes. ranks ; and Alexander, thus continually reinforced 
CXUL2. by the numbers,' was enabled to overawe those 

A. c, 327. extensive countries, by dividing his army into 
five formidable brigades commanded by Hephiestion, Ptole- 
my, Ferdiccas, Csenus,"* and himself. Near Gabas, a for- 
tress of Sogdiana, Caenus attacked and defeated Spitamenes. 
The Sogdians and Bactrians deserted their unfortunate ge- 
neral and surrendered their arms to the conqueror. The 
Massagetae and other Scythians, having plundered the camp 
of their allies, fled with Spitamenes to the desert ; but being 
apprized, that the Macedonians prepared to pursue them, 
they slew this active and daring chief, whose courage deserved 
a better fate; and, in hopes of making their own peace^ sent 
his head to the conqueror. 

sieee of the After the death of Spitamenes, the enemy feebly 
Sogdianfor- resisted Alexander in the open country, but in the 
SS^p. provinces of Sogdiana and Par»tacen^, two im- 

cxiii. 2. portant fortresses, long deemed impregnable, still 

bade defiance to the invader. Into the former, 
Oxyartes the Bactrian, who headed the rebellion (for so the 
Macedonians termed the brave defence of the Bactrians,) had 

be swifter than your army loaded with spoil. We range the plain and the 
forest; we disdain to serve, and desire not to command/' The figuratiye 
style of the Scythians is sufficiently consonant to the manners of barbarous 
nations. See Principii di Scienza nuova, vol. i. p. 156, & seqq. See likewise 
Chapters fifth and sixth of the present History. Le Clerc, therefore speaks 
inconsiderately when, in arraigning the fidelity of Curtius, he says, *• Scythz 
ipsi, omnium literatum rudes, rhetorico calamistro inusti, in medium prode- 
unt." See Judic. Curt. p. 326. 

* Artabazus, the faithful attendant of Darius, and afterwards the friend of 
Alexander, was joined in the command with Cxnus. Arrian. 
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placed his wife and children. The rock was steep, rugged^ 
almost inaccessible and provided with com for a long siege. 
The deep snow, by which it was surrounded, increased the 
difficulty of assaulting it, and supplied the garrison with 
water. Alexander, having summoned the Bactrians to sur- 
render, was asked in derision, Whether he had furnished him- 
self with winged soldiers ? This insolence piqued his pride ; 
and he determined to make himself master of the place, with 
whatever difficulties and dangers his undertaking might be 
attended. This resolution was consonant to his character. 
His success in arms, owing to the resources of his active^ and 
comprehensive mind, sometimes encouraged him to enterprises, 
neither justified by necessity, nor warranted by prudence. 
Fond of war, not only as an instrument of ambition, but as 
an art in which he gloried to excel, he began to regard the 
means as more valuable than the end, and sacrificed the lives 
of his men to military experiments alike hazardous and use- 
less : yet, on the present occasion, sound policy seems to have 
directed his measures. Having determined soon to dispart 
from those provinces, he might judge it imprudent to leave an 
enemy behind ; it might seem necessary to destroy the seeds 
of future rebellion ; and, by exploits unexampled and almost 
incredible, to impress such terror of his name as would as- 
tonish and overawe his most distant and warlike dependen- 
cies. 

Alexander carefully examined the Sogdian for- ^\^^ \^ 
tress, and proposed a reward of twelve talents* to taken by a 

. contrivance 

the man who should first mount the top of the rock equally in- 
on which it was situated. The second and third genious and 

danng". 

were to be proportionably rewarded, and even the 
last of ten was to be gratified with the sum of three hundred 
darics. The hopes of this recompense, which, in the concep- 
tion of the Greeks and Macedonians, was equally honourable 
and lucrative, stimulated the love of adventure, so conspicu- 
ous, in both nations. Three hundred men, carefully selected 

* Above ^2000> equal in value to near «g20,000 in the present age. 
vol. IV. 33 
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from the whole annyf were furnished wiUi ropes made of the 
strongest flax^ and with iron pins used in pitching tents. 
They were likewise provided with small pieces of lineny which, 
being joined together, might serve as a signal* Thus equip- 
ped, they proceeded at the close of evening towards the most 
abrupt side of the rock, and therefore the most likely to be 
unguarded. By driving the iron pins into congealed snow, 
and then fastening to them the ropes, they gradually hoisted 
themselves up the mountain. In this extraordinary entinr- 
prise, thirty men perished, whose bodies were so profoundly 
buried in the snow, that, notwithstanding the most diligent 
search, they could never afterwards be recovered. By this 
simple contrivance, those daring adventurers gained tlie sum- 
mit of the rock, which overlooked the fortress ; and waving ^ 
their signal in the morning, were discovered by Alexander. 
At this joyous sight, he summoned the besieged to surrender 
to his wingod soldiers. The Barbarians beheld and trembled ; 
terror multiplied the number of their enemies, and represented 
them as completely armed; Alexander was invited to take 
possession of the fortress.'*!' 

iUexander's T^i^i^ obscure and even nameless castle contained 
generous Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes, and deemed, next 
o^Rc^na. ^ ^® spouse of Darius, the greatest beauty in the 
East. Alexander admired her form and her ac- 
complishments ; but even in the fervour of youth, and the in- 
toxication of prosperity, his generous mind disdained the cruel 
rights of a conqueror, as justified by the maxims and example 
of his age and country. With a moderation and self-com- 
mand, wortliy the scholar of Aristotle, he declined the em- 
braces of his captive, till his condescending affection raised 
her to the throne, choosing rather to oflfend the prejudices of 
the Macedonians, than to transgress the laws of humanity*! 
The for- '^ Bactria, Alexander learned that the Par»- 

tress of taceni were in arms, and that many of his most 
Borrenden. dangerous enemies had shut themselves up in the 

* Anian, p. 91, & seqq. f Id. ibid. 
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fortress or rock of Chorienes. Upon this intelli- oi^p. 
gence he hastened to the Parsetacene hills. The a.^. 327. 
height of the rock, which was every where steep 
and craggy, he found to be nearly three miles, and its circum- 
ference above seven. It was surrounded by a broad and deep 
ditch, at such distance from the base as placed the garrison 
beyond the reach of missile weapons. Alexander gave orders 
that the fir trees, of extraordinary height, which surrounded 
the mountain, should be cut down, and formed into ladders, 
by means of which, his men descending the ditch, drove huge 
piles into the bottom. These, being placed at proper distances, 
were covered with hurdles of ozier consolidated with earth. 
In^this occupation his whole army were employed by turns, 
night and day. The Barbarians at first derided this seeming- 
ly, useless labour. But their insults were soon answered by 
Macedonian arrows. By these, and other missile weapons, 
the Macedonians, who were carefully protected by their co- 
verings, so much annoyed the besieged, that the latter became 
desirous to capitulate. For this purpose, Chorienes, from 
whom the place derived its name, desired to converse with 
Oxyartes the Bactrian, who, since the taking of his wife and 
children, had submitted to Alexander. His request being 
granted, Oxyartes strongly exhorted him to surrender his for- 
tress .and himself, assuring him of Alexander's goodness, of 
which his own treatment furnished an eminent example, and 
declaring that no place was impregnable to such troops and 
such a general. Chorienes prudently followed this advice; 
and, by his speedy submission, not only obtained pardon, but 
gained the friendship of Alexander, who again intrusted him 
with the command of his fortress, and the government of his 
province. The vast magazines of com, meat, and wine, col- 
lected by the Parsetaceni for a long siege, afforded a seasonal 
ble supply ta the Macedonian army, especially during the se- 
verity of winter, in a country covered with snow many feet 
deep.* 

ft 

• Aman, p. 92. 
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The virtues 
dispUyed 
by Alexan- 
der in mak- 
ing and re- 
gmating' his 
conquests* 



By such memorable achievments^ Alexander 
subdued the nations between the Caspian sea, the 
river JaxarteSy and the lofty chain of mountains, 
which supply the sources of the Indus and the 
Ganges. In the conduct of this remote and dan- 
gerous warfare, the great abilities of the general 
were conspicuously distinguished. His example taught the 
troops to despise hunger, fatigue, cold, and hunger : neither 
rugged mountains, nor deep and rapid rivers, nor wounds, nor 
sickness, could interrupt his progress, or abate his activity ; 
his courage exposed him to difficulties, from which he was ex- 
tricated by new efforts of courage, which, in any other com- 
mander, would have passed for temerity. Amidst the hard- 
ships of a military life, obstinate sieges, bloody battles, and 
dear-bought victories, he still respected the rights of mankind, 
and practised the mild virtues of humanity. The conquered 
nations enjoyed their ancient laws and privileges ; the rigours 
of despotism were softened ; arts and industry encouraged ; 
and the proudest Macedonian governors compelled, by the au- 
thority and example of Alexander, to observe the rules of 
justice towards their meanest subjects.* To bridle the fierce 
inhabitants of the Scythian plains, he founded cities, and. esta- 
blished colonies on the banks of the Jaxartes and the Oxus; 
and those destructive campaigns, usually ascribed to his rest- 
less activity and blind ambition, appeared to the discernment 
of this extraordinary man, not only essential to the security 
of the conquests which he had already made^ but necessary 
preparations for more remote and splendid expeditions which 
he still purposed to undertake ; and which, as will appear in 
the succeeding chapter^ he performed with singular boldness 
and ifliiexauqpled success. 

During the three first years that the invincible 
tioMin' heroism of Alexander triumphed in the East, the 
^eece firm vigilance of Antipater repressed rebellion in 

Antipater. Greece. But the attention of that general being 



* Plutarch, Arrian, & Gurtius, passim. 
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diverted^ by a revolt in Thrace, from the affairs <^^ypp- 
of the southern provinces, the Lacedsemonians, in- 
stigated by the warlike ambition of their king Agis, ventured 
to ex^rt that hostility against Macedon which they had long 
felt and expressed. Reinforced by some communities of the 
Peloponnesus, which imprudently listened to their counsels, 
the allied army amounted to twenty-two thousand mei|. Anti- 
pater, having checked the insurrection in Thrace, hastened 
into the Grecian peninsula with a superior force, and de- 
feated the confederates in a battle, which proved fatal to king 
Agis, and three thousand Peloponnesian troops. The van- 
quished were allowed to send ambassadors to implore the cle- 
mency of Alexander. From this generous prince, the rebel- 
lious republics. received promise of pardoii, on condition that 
they punished with due severity the authors of an unprovoked 
and ill-judged revolt.* 

From this period, till the death of Alexander, Tranquillity 
Greece enjoyed, above eigbt years, an unusual de- of that 
gree of tranquillity and happiness. The suspipious durin/the 
and severe temper of Antipatef was restrained by subsequent 
the commands of his master^ who, provided the se- Alexander's 
veral republics sent him their appointed contin- ^^S^' 
gents of men to reinforce his armies, was unwilling to exact 
from them aiiy further mark of submission. Under the pro- 
tection of this indulgent sovereign, to the glory of whose con- 
quests they were associated, the Greeks still preserved the 
forms, and displayed the image, of that free constitution of 
government, whose spirit bad animated their ancestors. 

While Alexander pursued the murderers Sf Da- ctesiphon 
rius, Athens was crowded with spectators from the accjwed by 
neighbouring republics, to behold a long preparei anPSefend- 
intellectual conflict between jEschines and Demos- ed by D&. 
thenes, whose rivalship in power and fame had for oiymp. 
many years divided the affections of their country- ^^ 33Q 
men. In consequence of a decree proposed by 

* DiodoruBy L xvii. p. 537. Curtius, 1. vi. c. i. 
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Ctesiphon, we have seen Demosthenes honoured with a golden 
crown, as the reward of his political merit. His adversary 
had, even before the death of Philip, denounced the author of 
this decree as a violator of the laws of his country. 1. Be- 
cause he had decreed public honours to a man actually intrust- 
ed with the public money, and who had not yet passed his 
accounts. 2. Because, contrary to law, he had advised that 
the crown conferred on Demosthenes, should be proclaimed in 
the theatre. 3. Because the boasted services of Demosthenes 
had ended in public disgrace and ruin $ and that, instead of 
being rewarded with a crown, he ought to be punished as a 
traitor. Various circumstances, which it is now impossible to 
explain, retarded the hearing of this important cause, till the 
sixth year of the reign of Alexander. The triumph of the Ma- 
cedonians seemed to promise every advantage to JEschines, 
who had long been the partisan of Philip, and of his mag- 
nanimous son ; and who, by a stroke aimed at Ctesiphon, 
meant chiefly, to wound Demosthenes, the avowed enemy of 
both. 

JEachincs ^^ ^^^ oration of iBschines, we fii^d the united 

banishedfor powers of reason and argument combined with 
umny. ^j^^ ^^^^^^ splendid eloquence. Yet the persuasive 
vehemence of Demosthenes prevailed in the contest. The un- 
exampled exertions,* by which he obtained this victory, will 
be admired to the latest ages of the world. To what an exalt- 
ed pitch of enthusiasm must the orator have raised himself and 
his audience, when to justify his advising the fatal battle of 
Chseronea, he exclaimed, '* No, my fellow-citizens, you have 
not erred ; No ; I swear it by the manes of those heroes wlio 
fought in the same cause at Marathon and Platsea." What 
sublime art was required to arrive, by just degrees, at this 
lofty or rather gigantic sentiment, which, in any other liglit 
than the inimitable blaze of eloquence with which it was sur- 
rounded, would«appear altogether extravagant. 

* See the Oratt. de Coron. Uiroughout. 
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The orator Hot only justified Ciesiphon and Generosity 
himself^ but procured the banishment of his adver- of Demos- 
sary, as the author of a m^ignant and calumnious 
accusation. Honourable as this triumph was, Demosthenes 
derived more solid glory from the generous treatment of his 
vanquished rival. Before JEschines set sail, he carried to 
him a purse of money, which he kindly compelled him to ac- 
cept 5 a generosity which made the banished man feel severely 
the weight of his punishment, and affectingly obs^ve, << Bow 
deeply must I regret the loss of a country, in which enemies 
are more generous than friends elsewhere!" JEIschines retired 
to the isle of Rhodes, and instituted a school of eloquence, 
which flourished several centuries. It is recorded, that hav- 
ing read to his scholars the oration which occasioned his 
banishment, it was received with extraordinary applause. 
But when this applause was redoubled on his reading the 
answer of Demostlienes, he was so far from testifying envy, 
that he exclaimed to his audience, ^^ What would have been 
your admiration, had you heard the orator himself!" 

Demosthenes survived Alexander, whose mag- His death 
nanimity disdained to punish an enemy whom he oiymp. 
scarcely regarded as dangerousi But this illus- ^q 332 
trious Athenian patriot fell a prey to the more 
suspicious policy of Antipater. At the desire of that prince, 
he was banished Athens, and being pursued by Macedonian 
assassins to tlie little island of Calauria, he ended his life by 
poison.* 

It may be thought, that the conqueror of the ^^ ^^^ 
Persian empire would have little leisure, or incli- tence of the 
nation, to attend to a personal altercation between i„ favo^^of 
two Athenian orators; and that neither the im- ^^™°^, 
peachment nor the defence of Demosthenes could nourable to 
affect his pride or his interest. It deserves to be *^® "^?^?^* 

. 1 i^ 1 11- 1 . tionofAlex- 

considered, however, that this orator was the m- ander. 
veterate^ and long the successful, opponent of the 

* Plut. in Demosthen. & Lucian. Demosthen. Encom. 
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greatness of his family; and, in the beginning of his own 
reign, had attempted, with more courage, indeed, than pru- 
dence, to overturn the yet unconsolidated pillar of his fortune. 
But whatever indifference Alexander, who was carefully in- 
formed of the transactions of Greece, might testify amidst the 
honours of Demosthenes, it cannot be believed that he heard 
with total unconcern the sentence of the Athenian people ; a 
sentence which reversed the decision of fortune, and arraigned 
the cruel and melancholy triumph of Philip over the liberties 
of Greece. That he never resented the indignity, is a proof 
of his moderation ; and that the Athenians could venture on a 
measure so offensive, is a proof of the freedom and security 
which they enjoyed under the Macedonian government. ' 
dtate of Deprived indeed of the honour, but also deliver- 

Greecedur- ed from the cares, of independent sovereignty, and 

insr the l2it> 

ter years of Undisturbed by those continual and often bloody 
the peira of dissensions, which deform the annals of their tu- 

J^ex&iiiH.ep 

multuous liberty, the Greeks indulged their na- 
tural propensity to the social embellishments of life ; a propen- 
sity by which they were honourably distinguished above all 
other nations of antiquity. Their innumerable shows, festi- 
vals, and dramatic entertainments, were exhibited with more 
pomp than at any former period. The schools of philosophers 
and rhetoricians were frequented by all descriptions of men. 
Painting and statuary were cultivated with equal ardour and 
success. Many improvements were made in the sciences; 
and, as will appear more fully hereafter, the Greeks, and the 
Athenians in particular, still rivalled the taste and genius, 
though not the spirit and virtue, of their ancestors. Yet even 
in this degenerate state, when patriotism and true valour were 
extinct, and those vanquished republicans had neither liberties 
to love, nor country to defend, their martial honours were 
revived and brightened by an association with the renown of 
their conqueror. Under Alexander, their exploits, though 
directed to very different purposes, equalled, perhaps excelled, 
the boasted trophies of Marathon and Platsea. By a singu- 
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laritj peculiar to their fortune^ the sera of their political dis- 
grace coincides with the most splendid period of their military 
glory. Alexander was himself a Greek i his kingdom had 
been founded by a Grecian colony ; and, to revenge the wrongs 
of that nation, he undertook and accomplished the most extra- 
ordinary enterprises recorded in the history of the world. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 

JUexander^s Indian Expedition. — Rmite pursued by the •^frmji.^ 
Jiamos taken. — ^sa and JUmnt Meras. — Alexander passes tht 
Indus and Hydaspes* — Defeats Porus. — Founds JSI%c3ea and 
Bucephalia. — Passes tlie Acednes and Bydraates. — Sangak 
taken. — Eastern Boundary of Alexander's Conquests.^He 
sails down the Hydaepes. — Takes the Mdiian fortress.^His 
march through the Qedrosian Desert. — Voyage of JV*earcAiM.— 
Alexander improves the internal State of his Conquests^-^In- 
corporates the Barbarian Levies with the Greeks and Muxdo- 
nians. — Intermarriages of the Europeans aivd AsHalks.-^ 
Artifices to prevent Alexander's Return to Babylon.—Bis 
Deathf and Character. — Division of his Conquests.-^8vbse' 
quent History of Egypt and Syria. — Tlie Western Division of 
Alexander's Empire conquered by the Romans. — State of 
Greece after the Age of Alexander. 

Alexander ®^ J"®* views of policy, rather than the mad- 

undertakes ness of ambition, Alexander was carried to the 
e^edition. i*ugged banks of the Oxus and the laxartes. The 
Ol^mp. fierce nations of those inhospitable* regions had 

A. c. 337. ^^ ancient times, repeatedly overrun the more 
wealthy and more civilized provinces of Asia. 
Without diffusing through the Scythian plains the terror of 
hi^ name, the conqueror could not have securely enjoyed the 
splendour of Susa and Babylon ; nor without the assistance of 
numerous and warlike levies, raised in those barbarous coun- 
tries, could he have prudently undertaken his Indian expedi- 
tion. For this remote and dangerous enterprise, he prepared 
early in the spring ; Amyntas being appointed governor of 
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Bactria, and intrusted with a sufficient stren^h to overawe 
the , surrounding provinces. 

With all the remainder of his forces, Alexander traverses 
hastened southwards, and in ten days march tra- the Pfu*o. 
versed the Paropamisus, a link of that immense P*™'*^^' 
chain of mountains, reaching from the coast of Cilicia to the 
sea of China. This southern belt, distinguished in different 
portions of its length by the various names of Taurus, Paro- 
pamisus, Imaus, and Edmodus, the Greeks confounded^ with 
the northern chain, of which Scythian Caucasus is a part, and 
whose remote branches extend from the shores of the Euxine 
to the eastern extremity of Tartary. Such is the strong frame 
which supports the ponderous mass of Asia. The intermedi- 
ate space, especially towards the central county of Bucharia, 
is far more elevated than any other portion of the ancient 
continent ^f and the towering heights of Paromisus had hitherto 
defended (if we except the obscure expedition of Darius) tfaie 
feeble majesty of India against ttie ravagers of the earth. The 
difficulties of this celebrated journey have, perhaps, been ra- 
ther exaggerated, than described, by the historians of Alexan- 
der. Tet our indulgence may pardon the fanciful:^ expressions 
of antiquity, when we read in the work of a modern writer of 
acknowledged veracity, *^ Those mountains are covered with 
ice; the cold which I suffered was extreme; the country pre- 
sents a melancholy image of death and horror."| 



But the rugged nature of the country was not Difficulty 
the only difficulty with which the Macedonians had Sn^lnto 

* The errors of Piodorus, 1. zvii. p. 553, and of Curtius, 1. vii. c. iii. aire 

avoided by Arrian, 1. v. p. 103» and l^j Strabo^ 1. xv. p. 724. See also Arrian,- 

Indie, c. 2. 

f That is, the Asia known to the ancients, for by barometrical observations 

many parts of Chinese Tartary are 15,000 feet above the Yellow sea; and the 

highlands there, are far more elevated than those of Bucharia. Conf. Pallas. 

Act. Petropol. an. 1777 Stautiton's China, Vol. ii. p. 206. Kirwan's Geolo^cal 

Essays, p. 26. & seqq. 

i Curdus, 1. vii. c. 3. 

I See « le Voyage du Pere Desideri." It was performed in the year 1715. 
Lettres Edifiantes, xv. 185. 
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India by to struggle. The northern regions of* India were 
lu>d* inhabited in ancient, as they are still in modem 

times,. by men of saperior strength and courage ^^ and the ri- 
gorous resistance made by the natives of those parts rend^^ 
it as difficult for Alexander to penetrate into the Indian pe- 
ninsula by land, as it has always been found easy by the mart- 
time powers of Europe, to invade and subdue the unwarlike 
inhabitants of its coasts. 

Route ur- "^^^ experienced leader seems to have conducted 
Mied by Al- his army by the route of Candahar, well known 
cxander. ^ ^j^^ caravans of Agra and Ispahan. Having 

reached the banks of the Cophenes, he divided his forces ; the 
greater p«art he retained under his immediate command ; the 
remainder were detached, under Hepbiestion and Perdiccas, 
to clear the road to the Indus, and to make all necessary pre- 
parations for crossing that river. After many severe conflicts 
he subdued the Aspii, Thryraei, Arasaci, and Assaceni; 
scoured the banks of the Choas and Cophenes; expelled the 
Barbarians from their fastnesses; and drove them towards 
their northern mountains, which supply the sources of the 
Oxus and the Indus. 

Aomos Near the western margin of the latter, one 

^en. place, defended by the Baziri,f still defied his 

assaults. This place, called by the Greeks, Aomos, afforded 
refuge not only to the Baziri, but to the most warlike of their 
neighbours, after their other strong holds had surrendered. 
From its description, it appears to have been admirably 
adapted to the purpose of a long and vigorous defence. Mount 
Aornos was two hundred furlongs in circuit; eleven in height, 
where lowest; accessible by only one dangerous path cut in 

* Arrian, p. 97, & seqq. 

f It is worthy of remark, that the descendants of Alexander's followers have 
been recognised in Bijore, the country of the Baziri. Several Oviental writers, 
particularly the author of the Ayin Acbaree, maintain this fact ; the bare re- 
port of which* argues a perfect conviction in the minds of the natives, that 
Alezandeir subjected Bijore, and transferred his conquests to his countrymen. 
Kennel's Memoir, 2d edition, p. 162. 
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the rock by art; containing, near the top, a plentiful spring 
of water, a thick and lofty wood, together with a sufficient 
quantity of arable land to employ the labour of a thousand 
men. An emulation of glory prompted Alexander to make 
himself master of a place, which fable described as impregna- 
ble to the greatest heroes of antiquity.* By the voluntary as- 
sistance and direction of some> neighbouring tribes, hostile to 
the Baziri, Ptolemy ascended part of the rock unperceived ; 
Alexander with his usual diligence raised a mount, erected his 
engines^ and prepared to annoy the enemy. But, before he 
had an opportunity to employ the resources of his genius, by 
which he had taken places still stronger than Aornos, the gar- 
rison sent a herald under pretence of surrendering on terms, 
but in reality with a view to protract negociation during the 
whole day, and at night to effect their escape. Alexander, 
who suspected this intention, met their art with similar ad- 
dress. Patiently waiting till the Indians descended the moun- 
tain, he took possession of the strong hold which they had 
abandoned, having previously posted a proper detachment to 
intercept the fugitives, and punish their perfidy. 

The Macedonians proceeded southward from Alexander 
Aornos, into tlie country between the Cophenes marches to 

Nysa and 

and the Indus. In this fertile district, the army, mount 
as it advanced towards mount Meros and the cele- ^eros. 
brated Nysa, was met by a deputation from the citizens of 
that place, which (could we believe historic flattery) had been 
founded in the heroic or rather in the fabulous ages, by a Gre- 
cian colony under Bacchusf at the eastern extremity of con- 
quests. These wandering Or6eksr might we indulge for a 
moment the supposition that the inhabitants of Nysa were 

* Arrian^p. 98, who supplies the particulars in the text> says, that he knows 
not whether it was the Grecian, T3rrian, or Egyptian Hercules, who laid siege 
unsuccessfully to Aornos. He douhts whether any of them ever penetrated to 
India ; adding, that the name of Hercules appears to him to have been em- 
ployed, on this occasion, as on many others, " stj tiofiTtriv tov xoyw,** "as an 
ostentatious fiction." 

t AjTian Indie, c. 1. 
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really entitled to that nane^ appear in this Indian soil to have 
degenerated from the courage^ while thej preserved the policy, 
the eloquence, and the artifices, of their European hrethren. 
Being immediately conducted to Alexander, who had jast sat 
down m his tent, covered with sweat and dust, and still arm* 
od with his casque and lance, they testified great horror at 
his aspect, and threw themselves jM^strate on the ground. 
The king having raised them from this humiliating posture, 
and addressed them with his usual condescension, they re- 
covered sufficient boldness to entreat him to spare their country 
and their liberties, for the sake of Bacchus their founder. In 
proof of tills allegation, they insisted on the name Nysa, de- 
rived from the nurse* of Bacchus, and on the abundance, not 
only of vines and laurel, but of ivy, which ^^w in their ter- 
ritory, and in no other part of India. Alexander, willing to 
admit a pretension, which might attest to succeeding ages 
that he had carried his conquests still further than Bacchus,f 

* The respect shown by the Greeks to their nurses is well known, and is 
attested by the tragedians. In this respect, the modem Greeks still imitate 
their ancestors. The word employed to signify a nurse, properly denotes 
'<a second mother.'* See Mon^eur Guy's Voyage Literaire de la Gr^ce» 
Lcttire V. 

f Eratosthenes the Cyrenian, and many other ancient writers asserted, that 
the fictions concerning Bacchus' expedition te the East, were invented by 
the flatterers of Alexander. But Strabo justly observes that the beUef of 
that expedition long preceded the age of the son of Philip. To justify this 
obserration, he cites the verses of Sophocles and Euripides. The latter of 
tliese poets, in the prologue to his Baccha^ introduces Bacchus, sayings that 
he had come to Hiebes^ and adorned with vines the temple of Semele. 

Ai/<idf> hi AvdttV ttki ftoXvxpvt^ yvcK 

^pvyt*»v te Il£pcrwv 0' fjXtoS^Lfjtovs ^Xaxo^, 

Bcuefpva tt tnxv *V^ *^ Bvax^t'/Mv x^o*^ 

MijScov, ixsXBtav AfMSutv t* tv^ifwva 

Afjuiv tt rttKSaVf *fj ttoft aXfiLvpaar a'xa 

Kit/rtu, fjuynatv EXkij6t Bap0apo($ $ ofiw 

tlXtjfitii txovoa xaMMfCvftyutovi ftt/ktiti» 
*' Leaving tlie golden fields of the Lydians, the sun-beat plains of Phiygia 
and Persia, the Bactrian fortresses, and the wintty storms of the Medes-r 
having overrun happy Arabia, and the maritime produces of Asia, crowned 
with fair turreted cities, inhabited by mingled Greeks and Barbarians." So- 
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readily granted tbeir request Having understood that Nysa 
was governed by an aristocracy, he demanded, as hostages^ 
an hundred of their principal citizens, and three hundred of 
their cavalry. This demand excited the smile of Acuphis, 
who headed the embassy. Alexander desired him to interpret 
his smile. He replied, '< O kii^ ! you are welcome to three 
hundred of our horsemen, and more, should you require them. 
But can you believe it possible that any city should long con- 
tinue safe, after losing m hundred of its most virtuous citi- 
zens? Instead of one Wmdre^ of the best, should you be 
contented with two hundred of the worst, men in Nysa, be 
assured that, at your return, you will find this country in as 
flourishing a condition as when you left it." Pleased with 
his address, Alexander remitted his demand of the magis- 
trates : he was accompanied by the cavalry, and by the son 
and nephew qf Acuphis, who were ambitious to learn the art 
of war under such an accomplished general. 

The transactions which we have described, :and Alexander 
a march of sixteen days fi*om the Oxus to the \^^ ^| 
Indus, allowed time for Hephaestion and Perdiccas receives 
to make the preparations necessary for passing the gjonof T?xi- 
latter river, probably by a bridge of boats.f On les. 

phocles mentions Nysa in particular '* Bpof o«(y» %%jkwtf» NvtfffOA'." Vide Strabo^ 
1. XV. p. 687. Notwithstanding such respectable authorities for" the vulgar 
tradition, both Strabo and Arrian treat the expedition of Bacchus to India as 
a fable ; the geographer on the following grounds : 1. Because the relations 
of authors on this subject are totally inconsistent. 2. Because many of the 
writers who accompanied Alexander are altogether silent concerning this 
matter. 3. Because the intermediate countries, between Greece and India, 
^possess no monuments of this pretended expedition. Strabo, p. 688. The 
philosophical historian discovers his sentiments to be the same with Strabo, 
but expresses himself with more tenderness for the popular superstition, con- 
cluCUng, " wx oxptft; eSg^'ttfj^v X9^ f^'at fwi; 'vrtf p fou Bkwm^ sx rtaXoLwv, 
fitfivOivfiswaif ;" '* that the traditions of the ancients concerning the gods ought 
not to be too carefully sifted." Arrian, p. 101. An observation which might 
have merited the attention of those ^who, in later times, have ventured to 
explain historically, or to analyze, the Grecian mythology. 

f Arrian, p. 100 & 103, leaves it uncertain in what manner the bridge was 
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the eastern bank, Alexander received the sabmission of 
the neighbouring princes. Of these, Taxiles, who was 
the most considerable, brought, besides other valuable pre- 
sents, the assistance of seven thousand Indian horse, and 
surrendered his capital, Taxila, the most wealthy and popu- 
lous city between the Indus and Hydaspes. But the king 
who never allowed himself to be outdone in generosity, re- 
stored and augmented the dominions of Taxiles. 

The army crossed the Indus about the time of 
p^^Hy. the summer solstice, at frhich season the Indian 
^^^Snd**" ^^^^ ^^ swelled by heavy rans, as well as by 
ingthe op- the melted snow which descends in torrents from 
Po™*^*^^^ Paropamisus. Trusting to this circumstance, 
Porus, a powerful and warlike prince, had en- 
camped on the Shantrou, or Hydaspes, with thiiiiy thousand 
foot, four thousand horse, three hundred armed chariots, and 
two hundred elephants. At an inconsiderable distance from 
the main body, his son commanded a detachment, consisting 
of the same kind of forces, which were all well accoutred and 
excellently disciplined. Alexander perceived the difficulty of 
passing the Hydaspes in the face of this formidable host; a 
difficulty which must be greatly increased by the elephants, 
whose noise, and smell, and aspect, were alike terrible to 
cavalry. He therefore callected provisions on the opposite 

constructed. Neither that accurate writer, nor the other careless describers 
of the exploits of Alexander, ascertain the pass of the Indus, at which the 
Macedonians crossed that river. Major Rennel, late surveyor'general of 
Bengal, has the following observations in his admirable memoir on the map 
of Indostan : " I take it for granted, that Alexander crossed the Indus at 
the place where the city of Attock now stands ; as it appears to have been 
in all ages the pass on .the Indus leading from the countries of Cabul 
and Candahar into India.... ...Attock must then stand on the site of the 

Taxila of Alexander. From thence as his intention seeins to have been to 
penetrate by the shortest way to the Ganges, he would proceed by the ordi- 
nary road to that part of the bank of the Hydaspes (or Behat) where the 
fortress of Rota» now stands ; and here he put in execution his stratagem for 
crossing the river, whilst the opposite shore was possessed by Porus." Of 
which more in the text. 
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banky and indastriously gave ont that be purposed to delay 
passing the river till a more favourable season. This artifice 
deluded not the Indians $ and Porus kept his post. ' The king 
next had recourse to a different stratagem. Having posted 
his cavalry in separate detachments along the river, he com- 
manded them to raise in the night loud shouts of war, and to 
fill the bank with agitation and tumult, as if they had deter- 
mined at all hazards to effect their passage. The noise roused 
the enemy, and Porus conducted his elephants wherever the 
danger threatened. This scene was repeated several succes- 
sive nights; during which the Barbarians were fatigued and 
harassed by perpetual alarms. Porus discovering, as he fond- 
ly believed, that nothing was intended by this vain noise but 
merely to disturb his repose, at length desisted from following 
the motions of the Macedonian cavalry, and remained quiet 
in his encampment, having stationed proper guards on the 
bank.* 

The false security of Porus enabled Alexander to D-^gposv. 
efitct his long meditated purpose. At tlie distance tions for 
of about eighteen miles from his camp, and at the posef ^ 
principal winding of the Hydaspes, there stood a 
lofty rock, thickly covered with trees ; and near to this rock, 
an island, likewise overrun with wood, and uninhabited. Such 
scenery was favourable for concealment : it immediately sug* 
gested to Alexander the design of passing the river with a 
strong detachment, wliich he resolved to command in person^ 
as he seldom did by others what he could liimself perform ; 
and amidst the variety of operations, always claimed for his 
own, the task of importance or danger. The Macedonian 
phalanx, the new levies from Paropamisus, together with the 
Indian auxiliaries, and one division of the cavalry, remained 
under the command of Craterus. They had orders to amuse 
the enemy by making fires in the night, and by preparing 
openly, during day time, to cross the Hydaspes. While these 
operations were carrying on by Craterus, Alexander, having 

* Atxian, 1. ▼• p. 107, & seqq. ^ 
vol.. IV. 35 
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collected hides and boats, marched up the country with a 
choice body of light infantry, the Archers and Agrians, the 
Bactrian, Scythian, and Parthian* cavalry, together with a 
due proportion of heavy armed troops; the whole a well 
assorted brigade, adapted to every mode of warfare required 
by the nature of the ground, the arms or disposition of the 
enemy. Having receded from the bank to a distance suffi- 
ciently remote for eluding the observation of Porus, he ad- 
vanced towards the rock and island ; and in this secure post 
prepared to embark, after taking such precautions agunst the 
vicissitudes of war and fortune, as could be suggested only 
by the most profound military genius. The orders given to 
Craterus were precise: should the Indians perceive, and en- 
deavour to interrupt the passage to the rock and island, he was 
in that case to hasten over with his cavalry ; otherwise not to 
stir from his post, until he observed Porus advancing against 
Alexander, or flying from the field. At an equal distance 
between the bank where Alexander meant to pass, and the 
camp where Craterus lay, Attalus and Meleager were posted 
with a powerful body of mercenaries, consisting chiefly of 
Indian mountaineers, who had been defeated by the Macedo- 
nians, and taken into pay by the conqueror. To provide for 
any unforeseen accident, sentinels were placed along the bank, 
at convenient distances, to observe and repeat signals. 
The as- Fortune favoured these judicious dispositions, 

sage effect. A violent tempest concealed from the enemy's out- 
^^' guards the tumult of preparation; the clash of 

armour and the voice of command being overpowered by the 
complicated crash of rain and thunder. When the storm 
somewhat abated, the horse and infantry, in such propoi*tions 
as both the boats and hides could convey, passed over, unper- 
ceived, into the island* Alexander led the line, accompanied 
in his vessel of thirty oars by Seleucus, Ptolemy, Perdiccas, 
and Lysimdchus; names destined to fill the ancient worldi 

• Arriui calls them the Dahx j they were *mft<ye<4otai, •• archen on horse- 
back." Arriaii» 1. v. p. lOd. , 
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when their renown was no longer repressed by the oyerwhelm- 
ing greatness of their master's glorj. 

The king first reached the opposite bank, in sight of the 
enemy's outguards, who hastened^ in trepidation to convey the 
unwelcome intelligence to Porus. The Macedonians mean- 
while formed in order of batUe; but, before meeting their 
enemies, they had to struggle with an unforeseen difficulty. 
The coast on which he landed was the shore of another island^ 
disjoined from the continent by a river commonly fordable^ 
but actually so much swelled by the rains of the preceding 
night, that the water reached the breasts of the men, and the 
necks of the horses. Having passed this dangerous stream 
with his cavalry and targeteers, Alexander advanced with all 
possible expedition, considering, that should Porus ofier battle^ 
these forces would resist till joined by the heavy infantry, but 
should the Indians be struck with panic at his unexpected pas- 
sage of the Hydaspes, the light armed troops would thus be in 
time to attack and pursue them with advantage. 

Upon the first alarm given by his out-guards ; p^,^, ^^ 
Porus detached his son to oppose the landing of defeated 
the enemy with two thousand horse, and one hun- 
dred aitd twenty armed chariots. These forces, arriving too 
late to defend the bank, were speedily broken and put to flight 
by the , equestrian archers : their leader and four hundred 
horsemen were slain; most of the chariots were taken, the 
slime of the river, which rendered them unserviceable in the 
action, likewise interrupting th^r flight. 

The sad news of this discomfiture deeply af- Dispositions 
fllcted Porus ; but his immediate danger allowed made by 
not time for reflection. Craterus visibly prepared re^i^ting 
to pass the river, and to attack him in front; his the enemy. 
flanks were threatened with the shock of the Macedonian 
horse, elated by recent victory. In this emergency the Indian 
appears tp have acted with equal prudence and firmness. Un- 
able to oppose ttiis complicated assault, he left part of the 
elephants under a small guard, to frighten rather than resist, 
Graterus' cavalry ; while, at the head of his whole army, he 
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marched in person to meet tbe more formidable division of his 
enemies, commanded by their king. His horse amounted to 
fonr, and his foot to thirty, thousand; but the part of his 
strength in which he seemed most to confide, consisted of three 
hundred armed chariots, and two hundred elephants. With 
these forces. Poms advanced, until he found a plain sufficiently 
dry and firm for his chariots to wheel. He then arranged his 
elephants at intervals of an hundred feet : in these intervals 
he placed his infantry, a little behind the line. By this order 
of battle, he expected to intimidate the enemy, since their 
horse, he thought, would be deterred from advancing at sight 
of the elephants ; and their infantry, he imagined, would not 
venture to attack the Indians in front, while they must be 
themselves exposed to be attacked in flank, and trampled under 
foot by those terrible animals. At either extremity of the line, 
the elephants bore huge wooden towers, filled with armed 
men. The cavalry formed the wings, covered in front with 
the armed chariots. 

Skilful ma- Alexander by liiis time appeared at the head of 
noeuvres of the royal cohoi«t, and equestrian archers. Perceiv- 
donian^*^ ing that the enemy had already prepared for battle, 
umy. he commanded a halt, until the heavy-armed troops 

should join. This being effected, be allowed them time to rest 
and recover strength, carefully encircling them with thje caval- 
ry ; and meanwhile examined, with his usual diligence, the dis- 
position of the Indians. Upon observing their order of battle, 
he immediately determined not to attack them in front, in 
order to avoid encountering the difficulties which Porus had 
artfully thrown in his way j and at once resolved on an opera- 
tion, which, with such troops as those whom he commanded, 
could scarcely fail to prove decisive. By intricate and skilful 
mancBuvres, altogether unintelligible to the Indians, he moved 
imperceptibly towards their left wing with the flower of his 
cavalry. The remainder, conducted by Csenus, stretched to* 
wards the right, having orders to wheel at a given distance, 
that they might attack the Indians in rear, should they wait 
to receive the shock of Alexander's squadrons. A thousand 
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equesli^iaii arch^re directed fheir rapid course towards the 
same wing ; while the Macedonian foot i*eDiained firm in its 
posty waiting the event of this complicated assault, which ap- 
pears to have been conducted with the most precise observance 
of time and distance. 

The Indian horse, harassed by the equestrian «j^g hsLnie 
archers, and exposed to the danger of being sur- of the Hy- 
rounded, were obliged to form into two divisions, ^^^' 
of which one prepared to resist Alexander, and the other faced 
about to meet Csenus. But this evolution so much disordered 
their ranks and dejected their courage, that they were totally 
unable to stand the shock of the Macedonian cavalry, which 
surpassed them as much in strength and spirit, as it excelled 
them in discipline. The fugitives took refuge^ as behind a line 
of friendly towers, in the intervals that had been left between 
the elephants. These fierce animals were then conducted 
against the enemy's horse ; which movement was no sooner 
observed by the infantry, than they seasonably advanced, and 
galled the assailants with darts and arrows. Wherever the 
elephants turned, the Macedonians opened their ranks, finding 
it dangerous to resist them with a close and deep phalanx. 
Meanwhile, the Indian cavalry rallied, and were repelled with 
greater loss than before. They again sought tiie same friendly 
retreat^ but their flight was now intercepted, and themselves 
almost entirdy surrounded, by the Macedonian horsey at the 
same time that th^ elephants, having lost their riders, enraged 
at being pent up within a narrow space, and furious through 
their wounds, proved more formidable to friends than foes, 
because the Macedonians, having the advantage of an open 
ground, could every where give vent to their fury.^ 

The battle was decided before the division, un- The Indians 
der Craterus, passed the river. But tlie arrival defeated, 
of these fresh troops rendered the pursuit peculi- 
arly destructive. The unfortunate Porus lost both his sons, 
all Us captains, twenty thousand foot, and three thousand 

• Arrian, p. 112. 
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horse. The elephants, spent with fatigue, were slain or taken ; 
even the armed chariots were hacked in pieces, having proved 
formidable in show only, could we believe that little more 
than three hundred men perished on the side of Alexander. 
An obvious inconsistency too often appears in the historians 
of that conqueror.* With a view to enhance his merit, they 
describe and exaggerate the valour and i*esistance of his ene- 
mies : but in computing the numbers of the slain, they become 
averse to allow this valour and resistance to have produced 
their adequate effects. 

Coupa ^^^ Indian king having behaved with great gal- 

and mag- lantry in the engagement, was tlie last to leave the 
Po"ril^!*^ ""^ fi€^W- His flight being retarded by his wounds, he 
was overtaken by Taxiles, whom Alexander en- 
trusted with the care of seizing him alive. But Porus, per- 
ceiving the approach of a man, who had long been his enemy, 
turned his elephant, and prepared to renew the combat. Al- 
exander then despatched to him Meroe, an Indian of distinc- 
tion, who, he understood, had formerly lived with Porus in 
habits of friendship. By the entreaties of Meroe, the high- 
minded prince, spent with thirst and fatigue, was finally per- 
suaded to surrender; and being refreshed with drink and 
repose, was conducted into the presence of the conqueror. 
Alexander admired his stature (for he was above seven feet 
high) and the majesty o( his person ; but he admired still more 
his courage and magnanimity. Having asked in what he could 
oblige him ? Porus answered, <* By acting like a king.'* 
^* That," said Alexander with a smile, '* I should do for my 
own sake, but what can I do for yours ?" Porus replied, <' All 
my wishes are contained in that one request"! None ever 

* See Arrian, p. 113. The observation applies not» however, to that his- 
torian, but rather to Ptolemy and Aristobulus, from whom he derived his 
materials ; nor could it be expected that those generals should preserve per- 
fect impartiality in relating the exploits of a master whom they admired. 

•J- The modem histories of Alexander universally misrepresent this confer- 
ence. All of them, as far as I know, make Porus say, "that he desires to be 
treat e<l like a king;'' an explanation which cannot be reconciled with Alex- 
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discerned* virtue better than Alexander, or was more studious 
to reward it. Struck with the firmness of Porus, he declared 
him reinstated on his thfone i acknowledged him for his ally 
and his friend; and, having soon afterwards received the sub- 
mission of the Glausse, who j>ossessed thirty-seven cities on 
his eastern frontier, the least of which contained five thousand, 
and many of the greatest above ten thousand inhabitants, he 
added this populous province to the dominions of his new con- 
federate. Immediately after the battle, he interred the slain, 
performed the accustomed sacrifices, and exhibited gymnastic 
and equestrian games on the banks of the Hydas- Foundation 
pes. Before leaving that river, he founded two ofNicaea " 
cities, Nicsea and Bucephalia : the former was so phalia. 
called, to commemorate the victory gained near 
the place where it stood : the latter, situate on the opposite 
bank, was named in honour of his horse Bucephalus,"^ who 
died there, worn out by age and fatigue. A large division of 
the army remained under the command of Craterus, to build 
and fortify these new cities. 

In promoting the success of Alexander, the Alexander 
fame of his generosity conspired with the force of A^sines^ 
his arms. Without encountering any memorable ^^^ ^X- 
resistance, he reduced the dominions of another 
prince named Porus, and the valuable country between the 
Aceslnes and the Hydraotes. In effecting this conquest, the 
obstacles of nature were the principal, or rather the only, ene- 
mies, with whom he had to contend. The river Acesines, fif- 
teen furlongs broad, is deep and rapid 5 many parts of its 

ander'fl reply, Tovt'o ftci/ «5'at tfo6 IIups cftov 'svsxa* av 6i cr'enn'ov svBxa *o, ft 
0ot ^(Xw niix ? " 1 wiU act towards you, O Porus ! as becomes a king, on my 
own account : but what do you desire that I should do on yours ?" 

* This generous animal, who had so long shared the toils and dangers of 
his master, had formerly received signal marks of royal regard. Having dis- 
appeared in the country of the Uidi, Alexander issued a proclamation, com- 
manding his horse to be restored, otherwise he would ravage the whole coun- 
try with fire and sword. This command was immediately obeyed. '* So dear," 
says Arrian, " was Bucephalus to Alexander, and so terrible was Alexander to 
the Barbarians/' Arrian, p. 114. 
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channel are filled with large and sharp rocks, which, opponng 
the rapidity of the stream, occasion loud and foaming billows, 
mixed with boiling eddies and whiripools, equally firightful, 
and still more dangerous. Of the Macedomans^ who attempt- 
ed to pass in boats, many drove against the rocks, and perish- 
es! I but such as employed hides reached the opposite shore in 
safety. The Hydraotes is of the same breadth with the Ac^ 
sines, but flows with a gentle current. On its eastern bank, 
Alexander learned that the Cathaei, Malli, and other inde- 
pendent Indian tribes, prepared to resist his prepress. They 
had encamped on the side of the hill, near the city Sangala, 
two days march from the Hydraotes ; and, instead of a breast- 
work, had fortified themselves with a triple row of carriages. 
Alexander advanced with his cavalry ; the Indians^ stirred not 
from their post, but, mounting their carriages, poured forth a 
shower of missile weapons. Alexander perceiving the cavalry 
unfit for such a warfare, immediately dismounted, and con- 
ducted a battalion of foot against the enemy. The lines were 
attacked, where weakest; some passages were opened; the 
Macedonians rushed in ; and the Indians, being successively 
driven from their triple barrier, fled in precipitation to San- 
gala. 

Sanffaia be- ^^^ walls of that place were too extensive to be 
sieged and completely invested. On one side, the town was 
skirted by a lake, long and broad, but not deep. 
Alexander suspecting that the Indians, intimidated by their 
former defeat, would attempt to escape in the night, caused the 
lake to be surrounded with his cavalry. This precaution was 
attended with success. The foremost of the Indians were cot 
to pieces by the advanced guards of the Macedonian horse; 
the rest escaped with difficulty to Sangala. Alexander titen 
surrounded the greatest part of the town with a rampart and a 
ditch, and prepared to advance bis engines to batter the walls, 
when he was informed by some deserter^, that the enemy still 
resolved, that very night, to steal, if possible, through the 
lake ; if not, to force their way with their whole str^gtb. 
Upon tbis intelligence Atexander posted Ptolemy the son of 
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Lagtts^ with tbFee thousand targeteers, one troop of archers^ 
and all the Agrians^ upon the spot where he sagaciously con- 
jectured that the besieged would attempt to force tlieir passage. 
At the first sound of the trumpet, the other commanders were 
to advance to the assistance of Ptolemy^ Alexander declared 
his intention to share the common danger. By this judicious 
disposition, the enemy were successfully repelled, after leaving 
five hundred men on the place. Meanwhile Porus, Alexander's 
principal ally in those parts, arrived in the camj[) with five 
thousand Indians, and a considerable number of elephants. 
Encouraged by this reinforcement, the Macedonians prepared 
to terminate the siege. The engines were got ready ; the wall, 
built of brick, was undermined; the scaling ladders were 
fixed; several breaches were made; and the town was taken 
by assault. Seventeen thousand Indians are said to have per- 
ished in tiie sack of Sangala : above seventy thousand were 
taken prisoners; Sangala was razed: its confederates sub- 
mitted or fled. Above an hundred Macedonians fell in the 
siege or assault; twelve hundred were wounded. 

The persevering intrepidity of Alexander thus Eastern 
rendered him master of the valuable country, now boundary 
called the Punjab, watered by the five great streams der's con-' 
whose confluence forms the Indus.* The banks quests. 
of the Hyphasis, the most eastern of these rivers, which he 
actually intended to cross, allured by the flattering descrip- 
tion of the adjoining territory, were adorned by twelve 
Macedonian altars, equal in height and exceeding in bulk, the 
greatest towers in that country. These monuments5 erected 

• The Gentoos distinguish Alexandec by the epithets of Mhaahah, Dukkoyt, 
and Koonneah, <Hhe gpreat robber and assassin ;" but most of the Oriental tra- 
ditions are highly honourable to that prince, and extol his humanity not less 
than his prowess. The high idea entertained of him by the Indians, appears 
from their ascribing to his taste and magnificence the most remarkable monu- 
ments scattered over their immense country. See I'Examen Critique, p. 143, 
& seqq. M. AnquetiPs Zend Avesta, t. i. p. 392, and Mr. Howell's Religion 
of the Gentoos, p. ii. p. 5. 

yot. IV. 36 
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midway between Ddili and Lalmr»* maiiLed the cx trenity of 
Alexander's empire; an empire tlms limitedy not by the dii- 
calties of the coontrj, or the opposition of enemies, but by the 
immoveable and unanimons resolotion of bis Earopean troops 
Alexander Invincible by his enemies, Alexander sabmittod 

•uls down to his friends, at whose desire he set boonds to 



* Probably near the place where the great weatem raad puKS between 
those cities. See D'Anville Geogr. Anciennc, and Gibbon's Hist vol. i. c. n. 
Major Rennel, howeTer, in his admirsble Memoir on the new Map of Hindos* 
tan, assigns reasons for believing that Alexander was not so high up therirer. 
'^ After crossing," says he, ''the Acesines, or Jenaub, and the Hydrsotesor 
Ravee, whidi latter he may be supposed to cross at the plaoe where Labor 
now standi^ he appesrs to be drawn out of the direct route towaids the Gsngcft 
to attack the city of Sangala, most probably lying between Lahor and Moul* 
tan. From Sangala he proceeded to the Hyphasis, or Setleg^ most probably 
between Adjodin and Debalpour, by the circumstance of the deserts lying be- 
tween him and the Ganges; for the country between the Beath and tht Gan* 
ges is fertile and well inhabited, but that between the lower parts of the 
Setlege and the Ganges, has really a desert in it, as Tiraur experienced in hii 
march from Adjodin to Balnir. The distance between Alexander's pofiitioR 
on the Hyphasis and the Jumma, as given by Pliny, accords with this opinion. 
He gives it as three hundred and thirty-nx Roman miles, which, by a proper 
proportional scale, formed from his distances in known places^ reaches from 
the banks of the Jumma to a point a little below the conflux of the Beath and 
Setlege. But had Alexander been as high up the river as tlie place where 
the g^eat western road crosses from Lahor to Delhi, he would have been only 
two hundred, and fifty such miles from the Jumma. This opinion is strength- 
ened by the account of what happened immediately alter; I mean his recross- 
ing the Hydraotes» and then encamping on the bank of the Acesines, in a low 
situation, and where the whole country was flooded on the coming on of the 
periodical rains; which circumstance obliged him to move his camp higher up 
the river, into a more elevated country. This agrees perfectly with the de- 
, scription of the country. The lower parts of the courses of the Jenaub and 
Ravee are really through a low country; and these are also the parts nearest 
to Adjodin and Debalpour, between which places, I suppose, Alexander^sltan 
were erected." The desert on the eastern bank of the Hyphasis, between 
Alexander and the Ganges, is to be found in Diodorus, 1. xvii. p. 612, and in 
the romantic description of Curtius, 1. ix. c. ii. The existence of such a de- 
sert, at the extremity of Alexander's conquests, is scarcely reconcileable with 
Arrian, 1. v. p. 119, who says, *' that the country beyond the Hyphasis was rich 
and fertile, the inhabitants industrious and brave ; governed by a moderate ar- 
istocracy; flourishing in peace and plenty; possessing a great number of ele- 
phants, and those of superior strength and stature." 
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trojdiies in the East _3ut his restless curiosity, the Hydaa- 
prepared new toils and dangers for the army and pa^^by"' 
himself. Having returned to the cities Nicsa and ^^ ^™y- 
Bucepbaliay he divided his forces, for the sake of cxiii. 3. 
exploring more carefully the unknown regions of ^' ^' '^^^' 
India. Two divisions, respectively commanded by Craterus 
and Hephaestion (for Csenus was now dead,) had orders to 
march southward along the opposite banks of the Hydaspes* 
Philip, to wliom he had commitl(^ the government of tlie pro- 
vinces adjacent to Bactria, was recalled with the troops und^ 
his command ; and the whole Macedonian conquests in India, 
including seven nations and above two thousand cities, were 
subjected to the dominion of Poms. Meanwhile the lonians, 
Cyprians, Phoenicians, and other maritime nations, who fol- 
lowed the standard of Alexander, industriously built, or col- 
lected, above two thousand vessels,"* for sailing down the 



• « 



It may appear extraordinary/' says Mr. Rennel» ** that Alexander should, 
in the course of a few months, prepare so vast a fleet for his voyag^e down 
the Indus; especially as it is said to be the work of his army. But the Punjab 
country, like that of Bengal, is full of navigable rivers, which, communicating 
with the Indus, 'form an uninterrupted navigation from Cashmere to Tatta, 
and no doubt abounded with boats and vessels ready constructed to the con- 
queror's hands. I think it probable too, that the vessels in which Nearchus 
performed his coasting voyage to the gidf of Persia, were found in the Indus. 
Vessels of one hundred and eighty tons burden are sometimes used in the Gan- 
ges; and those of one hundred not unfrequently." It is worthy of observation, 
that this jadidous conjecture of Mr. Rennel is justified by the words of Arri- 
an. In speaking of the number of vessels he says xai 'ocra aXKa ttotafiui, vj 
tuv KoXa rO^wtiMf xoyta tovi totofiov^f ij sv tof. tote fuwjdsvtavf p. 124. The 
vessels employed by Alexander appear, therefore, to have been partly col- 
lected on the Indian rivers, and partly constructed for the occasion. They 
were, 1. Long ships for the purpose of war ; 2, Round ships, for carrying pro- 
visions, baggage, &c ; and 3. \ftH(vyu>Ya 7€Koia, vessels for transporting hordes. 
Mr. Rennel's conjecture can only relate to the ships of burden. That the two 
other kinds were built by the lonians and islanders, appears from Arrian, p. 
I24> & 181. The account of Alexander's embarkation, given in Arrian's expe- 
dition of Alexander, as well as in his Indian history, is inconsistent with the 
relation of Gurtius, 1. ix. c. iii. with that of Diodorus, 1. xvii. p. 563, and that of 
Justin. 1. xii. c. ix. The narrative of Arrian is, however, confirmed by Stra- 
bo, 1. XV. p. 1023. That accurate geographer informs us, that the fleet was 
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Hjdaspes till its junction with the Indus, and thence along 
tliat majestic stream to the Indian ocean. On board this fleet 
the king embarked in person with the third division of his 
forces. His navigation emplf;yed several months, being fi*e- 
quentlj retarded by hostilities with the natives, particularly 
the warlike tribe of the Malli. These Barbarians were 
driven from the open country ; their cities were successively 
besieged and taken ; but, at the storm of their capital, a scene 
was transacted, which betrayed temerity in Alexander, and 
which would have indicated madness in any other general. 
Extraordi- Wlien their streets were filled with the enemy, 

nary adven- the Malli took refuge in their citadel. This for- 
•legin^ the ^'^^^ ^^ defended by a thick wall, which, being 
Maiiianfor- thrown around the declivity of a mountain, was 
extremely lofty without, but towards the inner cir- 
cumference of an inconsiderable height. Alexander, provoked 
by the obstinacy of the Indians, commanded the sckling-lad- 
ders to be applied with all possible expedition. But this ser- 
vice being performed more tardily than usual, the king, in bis 
anger, snatched a ladder from one who carried it, and having 
fastened it to the wall, mounted with rapidity in defiance of 
the enemy's weapons. The Macedonians, alarmed by the 
danger of their general, followed in such numbers, that the 
ladder broke as Alexander reached the summit; the same 
accident happened to other ladders which were hastily ap- 
plied, and injudiciously crowded. For some moments, the 
king thus remained alone on the wall, conspicuous by the 
brightness of his arms, and the extravagance^ of his valour, 
exposed to thick vollies of hostile darts from the adjacent 
towers. His resolution, more than daring, was in his cir- 

« 

constructed near the cities which Alexander had built on each ude the Hydas- 
pes ; and that the timber, chiefly pine, fir, and cedar, was brought from a wood 
near to Mount Emodus. 

* Twt atonu>t ttii toXfATii ; literally, *• the absurdity of his valour,'* could 
our idiom admit such an expression; a^wto^ properly mgnifies, '*what has 
no place in nature/' It is commonly translated iibwurdi but may here mean 
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cumstances wise. At one bound he sprang into the place, and 
posting himself at the wall, slew the chief of the Malli, and 
three others, who ventured to assault him. Meanwhile Abreas, 
Leonnatus, and Peucestes, the Macedonians who next reached 
the summit, imitated the example of Alexander. Abreas was 
wounded and fell ; his companions, regardless of their own 
safety, defended the king, whose breast had been pierced with 
an arrow. They were soon covered with wounds, and Alex- 
ander seemed ready to expii-e. By this time, the Macedonians 
had burst through th^ gates of the place. Their first concern 
was to carry off the king 5 the second to revenge his death, 
for they believed the wound to be mortal, as breath issued 
forth with his blood. Some report, that the weapon was ex- 
tracted by Critodemus of C6.s ^ others, that no surgeon being 
near, Perdiccas, of the life-guards, opened the wound with his 
sword, by his master's command. The great effasion of blood 
threatened his immediate dissolution ; but a seasonable faint- 
ing fit, suspending the circulation, stopped the discharge of 
blood, and saved the life of Alexander. The affectionate ad- 
miration in which he was held by his troops, appeared in their 
gloomy sadness during his danger, and their immoderate joy 
at his recovery.* 

Having performed his intended voyage to the 
ocean, and provided necessaries for a long march, through the 
Alexander determined to proceed towards Perse- ^e^g^r^"^" 
polls, through the barren solitudes of Gedrosia. oiymp. 
This arduous design was not inspired by an idle a"c. 325. 
ambition to surpass the exploits of Cyrus and Se- 
miramis, whose armies were said to have perished in those 
deserts, but prompted by the necessity of supplying with 
water, the first European fleet which .navigated the Indian 
sea, explored the Persian gulf, and examined the mouths of 

• The extraordinary adventure related in the text, is said by Curtius, 1. jx. 
c. iv. to have happened in storming- a city of the Oxydracac. Lucian (Dial, 
mort.) & Pausan. (Attic.) agree with Curtius. But these are feeble authorl- 
ties compared with Arrian, 1. vi. p. 137, & seqq. & Strabo* I. xvii. p. 1026. 
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Voya^of the Euphrates uid the Tigris. This impiirtaiit 
Neaichitt. voyage was perfoniied» and i^lerwards related, by 
Nearchus,"* whose enterprising genius was worthy of the mas- 
ter whom be served. In discovering the sea and the land, 
the fleet and army of Alexander mutually assisted each other. 
By the example of the king, both were taught to despise toil 
and danger. On foot, and encumbered with his armoikr, he 
traversed the tempestuous sands of the Persian coast, sharing 
the hunger, thirst, and fatigue of •the meanest soldier;! nor 
was it till after a march of two months, distinguished by un- 
exampled hardships, that the army emerged into the cultivated 
province of Carmania. 

Alexander ^^ ^^ country Alexander was met by a division 
18 Joined in of his forces, which he bad sent under the com- 
byvu4ou8 mand of Craterus through the territories of the 
divisions of j^jH imi| DrangSB. Stasanor and Phrataphemes, 

uis armv. 

governors of those warlike nations, and of the 
moi*e northern provinces of Parthia and Hyrcania, brought a 
seasonable 8U}q)ly of camels and other beasts of burden, to 
relieve the exigencies of an army enfeebled by disease and 
exhausted by fatigue. The waste of men, occasioned by this 

* Nearchus waa a native of Crete, but had long reuded in Amphipolis. 
The journal of his celebrated voyage from the mouth of the Indus to that of 
the Euphrates, is preserved in Arrain's Indian history, from c. xx. to c. xli. 
inclusively. Five months were employed in this voyage, during three of which 
the fleet kept the sea. Nearchus sailed in the ^onth of September, and ar- 
rived in April in the Euphrates. Arrian, Hist. Indic. c. 20, & aeqq. Plin. Nat 
Hist 1. vi. c. xxiii. The relation of this illustrious admiral has been caUed in 
question by Dodwell, Hardouin, and Huet ; but its authenticity is asserted by 
the best critics, and confirmed by all the best modem geographers. 

f Parties were continually employed, on all sides, in searching for water. 
On one occasion, they werq more fortunate than usual ; the heat of the sun 
was excessive, and reflected by the scorching sand ; Alexander marched on 
foot, parched with thirst, exhausted by fatigue, and oppressed by care. 
Amidst these distressful circumstances, some soldiers discovering a small 
quantity of turbid water brought it in great haste to the king. He received 
the present with thanks, then poured it on the g^und ; and the water, thus 
spilt, refreshed not only Alexander, but the whole army. Arrian, p. 141. 
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uiifaan»7 expedition^'N' was repaired by the arriyal of namerouii 
battalions from Media^ which rendered the standard of Alex^ 
ander sufficiently respectable. Cleander and Sita- 
Ids, the commanders of those forces, were aconsed es^the mls^ 
by the Medes of despoiling tlieir temples, ransack- conduct of 
ing their tombs, and committing oth^ detestable rau. 
deeds of avarice and crnelty. Their own soldiers 
conftrmed the accusation ; and their crimes were punished with 
death. This prompt justice gave immediate satisfaction^ and 
aenred as a salutary example in future; for, of all the rules of 
government, practised by this illustrious conqueror, none had 
a stronger tendency to confirm his authority, and consolidate 
his empire, thari his vigilance to restrain the rapacity of his 
lieutenants, and to defend bis subjects from oppression.! 

Among the fables which give the air of romance 
to the memorable exploits of Alexander, we may a?^wit^o/ 
reckon the triumphant procession through Carma- *^® march 
Ilia. In imitation of Bacchus, Alexander is said Carmama. 
to have traversed this province, amidst dancing 
and music, crowned with flowers, intoxicated with wine, and 
indulging, with his followers, the utmost extravagance of dis- 
order and folly •! The revel continued seven days, during 
which a small body of sober men might have overwhelmed 

* Plutarch says, that the inarch through Gedrosia cost Alexander near one 
hundred thousand men ; a palpable exaggeration, since he supposes the whole 
army, at their departure from India, to have amounted to one hundred and 
twenty thousand foot, and fifteen thousand horse ; of which one division em- 
barked with Nearchus, and another marched, under the command of Cra- 
terus, through the territories of the Arii and Drangx ; little more than a 
third part of the whole number entered the Gedrosian deserts. 

t K<u fovfo, t*Hip ft aM/>t xatfaxiv tv xoofAMt, ra i$vij ta t{ AXcSav^pot;, 
dopva^<i>fa, fj 'txoifta AfMtfj^idpt^oowfa, rooowfa fiiv rtXvjdsi oyfa, toctov S$ 
aiiXfpMv a/^i^xota* oti ovx titjv 'wto fi;^ AXc|obi/$pov BaorcXcMu oJbixnc^dat, 
tovf a^x^fMifQH)i \ttio fuv o^x"''^*^* Arrian, 1, vi. p. 143. *< This, especially, 
kept in awe the nations that were either subdued by Alexander, or that volun- 
tarily submitted to him (numerous and remote as they were ;) that under the 
reign of this prince, the govenunw durst not injure the governed." 

t Plut, in Alexand. Diodor. p. SifX 
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this army of bacchanals* and avenged the cause of Darius and 
of Asia.* Were not this improbable fiction discountenanced 
by the silence of contemporary writerstf it would be refuted 
by its own absurdity. Instead of yielding to the transports 
of mad joy, Alexander* whose heart was extremely suscepti- 
ble of compassion* must hare been deeply afflicted by th9 
recent loss of so many brave men; and the necessity of his 
affairs, to which he was ever duly attentive* admitted not of 
unseasonable delay. 

Punishment Encouraged by the long absence of their master, 
of the go- and the perils to which his too adventurous charac- 
Babyi^,^ ter continually exposed his life* Harpalus* Orsines* 
Persepoiify and Abulites^ who were respectively governors of 
Babylon* Persepolis* and Susa* b^an to desj^ 
his orders* and to act as independent princes* rather than ac- 
countable ministers. In such emergencies* Alexander knew 
by experience tiie advantage of celerity. He therefore divided 
his army. The greater part of the heavy armed troops were 
intrusted to Hephsestion* with orders to proceed along the sea- 
coast* and to attend the motions of the fleet commanded by 
Nearchus. With the remainder* the king hastened to Pasar- 
gad». Orsines was convicted of many enoimous crimes* 
which were punished with as enormous severity.^ Baryaxes, 
a Mede, who had assumed the royal tiara* suffered death ; his 
numerous adherents shared his fate. The return of Alexander 
from the East proved fatal to Abulites, and his son Oxathres* 
who, during the absence of their master, had cruelly oppressed 
the wealthy province of Susiana* and particularly the inhabi- 
tants of the capital. Harpalus, whose conduct at Babylon, 
had proved equally flagitious, escaped with his treasures to 
Athens : the avarice of the Athenians engaged them to receive 

* Curtias, 1. ix. c. x. 

t Arrian informs us, that neither Ptolemy nor Aristobulus make the least 
mention of this 'extraordinary transaction, which he treats with proper con- 
tempt. Vid. Arrian, p. 143. 

+ Arrian, who excuses Alexander's adopting the Peruan manners, repeat- 
edly blames him for imitating the Barbarian pumshments. 
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this wealthy fu|^i?6 ; but their fears forbade them to harbour 
the enemy of Alexander. By a decree of the people, he was 
expelled from Attica, and this traitor to the most generous of 
jprmcea teems himsdf to have been soon afterwards treache- 
rously slaitt."*^ The brave Peucestes, who had peucestes 
saved Alexander's life at the assault of the Malli- rewarded. 
an fortress, was promoted to the government of Persia. In 
this important c^Hnmand, he showed that the virtues of sound 
policy are not incompatible with the most adventurous valour. 
By conforming to the customs, adopting the manners, and 
using the language of the vanquished, he acquired the affec- 
tionate respect of the people committed to his care. His pli- 
ant condesoenrion, directed by sound policy, was highly ap- 
proved by the discernment of Alexander | but his affectation of 
foreign manners greatly offended the pride of his Macedonian 
countrymen. 

In the central provinces of his empire, which Alexander 
lErom time immemorial had been the seat of Asiatic improves 
pomp and luxury, Alexander spent the last, and gts^^f ^g 
not the least glorious, year of his reign. In the conquests. 
nervous language of antiquity, the world was czul?4. 
silent in his presence | and his only remaining care ^- ^' ^^^- 
was to improve and consolidate his conquests. For these im- 
portant purposes^ he carefully examined the course of the £u- 
l»us, the Tigris, and the Euphrates; and the indefatigable 
industry of bis troops was judiciously employed in removing 

* Comp. Curtius, 1. 10. c. ii. Plut. in Demosthen. Diodor. 1. xviii. p. 19. 
StrabOy 1* xviL p. 576. But aU these writers omit the first crime of Harpalui^ 
mentioned by Arrian, the pardon of which does great honour to Uie clemency 
of Alexander. Harpalus» even in the life time of Philip, had gained the 
fnendship of his illustrious son, who, soon after mounting the throne, employ- 
ed hun as his treasurer. But before the battle of Issus, this unworthy minister 
betrayed his trust, and fled to Megara. Alexander unwilling hastily to con- 
demn an old friend, who had for his sake incurred the resentment of Philip, 
ascribed the misconduct of Harpalus to the bad counsels of Tauriscus, a dar- 
ing villain, who had accompanied his flight. After the death of Tauriscus, he 
prevailed on Harpalus again to return to his service, and aguB intrusted him 
with the custody of his treasures. Arrian, 1. iii. c. vi* 

VOI- IV. 37 
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the weirs, or dams, by which the timid ignorance of the Per- 
sian kings, and their jealousy of the mutinous Babylonians, 
had obstructed the navigation of those great rivers. But Al- 
exander, having no reason to dread fleets of war, wished to 
invite those of commerce. The harbours were repaired ; arse- 
nals were constructed ; a basin was formed at Babylon suffi- 
cient to contain a thousand galleys. By these and similar 
improvements, he expected to facilitate internal intercourse 
among his central provinces, while by opening new channels 
tof communication, he hoped to unite the wealthy countries of 
Egypt and the East, with the most remote regions of the earth. 
Sends ves- ^^^ ships were sent to explore the Persian and 
sels to ex- Arabian gulfs. Archias brought him such accounts 
Pe^an and ^^ ^^^ former, that he determined to plant its shores 
Arabian with Grecian colonies. Hieron of Soli proceeded 
' furthest in examining the Arabian coast; but he 

found it impossible to double the southern extremity of that 
immense peninsula, and still more to remount (as he had been 
commanded by Alexander) to tlie city Hieropolis in Egypt. 
This daring enterprise seemed to be reserved for the king ia 
person. It is certain, that shortly before bis death, he took mea- 
sures for examining this great southern gulf, as well as for dis- 
covering the shoreii of the Caspian Sea, which, though de- 
scribed as a vast lake by Herodotus, was by many believed to 
communicate with the Northern Ocean,* 
Restrains ^^^ objects, less remote, demanded his more 

theinunda. immediate attention. In the winter season, , the 
Euplmites? waters of the Euphrates which produce the ex- 
traordinary fertility of Assyria,! are confined 
within tlieir lofty channel. But in spring and summer, and 
especially towards the summer solstice, they overflow their 
banks, and, instead of watering, would totally deluge the ad- 
jacent territory, unless the superfluous moisture were dis- 
charged into tlie great canal of Pallacopas. This artificial 

• Arrian, 1. vii. p. 158. 

-f <' This country," according to Strabo, " is more fertile than any other ; 
producing', it is ssdd, three hundred fold." Strabo, p. 1077. 
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river^ formed^ it is said, by Nebuchadnezzar^ commences an 
hundred miles below "Babylon. It is not fed by springs, nor 
replenished from mountain snows, but branching from the 
great trunk/ of the Euphrates, moderates its too impetuous 
stream, by diverting it into the sea, through lakes and marshes 
by various, and for the most part, invisible outlets. But this 
Useful contrivance finally defeated its* own purpose. The Pal- 
Jacopas gradually sunk into its soft and oozy bed, and the Eu- 
phrates, which even originally was much higher than this 
canal, continued to flow into the new channel, even after the 
season when its w^aters cease to rise by the melting of the Ar- 
menian snows. The diminution of the river rendered it in- 
sufficient to water the fields of Assyria 5 an inconvenience 
severely felt in a country seldom refreshed by rain. The 
governors of Babylon attempted unsuccessfully to remedy the 
evil, whose magnitude justly excited the attention of Alex- 
ander. From war, the mother of arts, he had learned to 
improve the benefits of peace. While preparations were ma- 
king for more distant expeditions, he sailed down the Euphra- 
tes ; carefully examining the nature of the soil ^ and having 
discovered, at the distance of about four miles from the in- 
osculation of the Euphrates and Pallacopas, a hard and 
rocky bottom, he commanded a canal to be cut there, which 
served to moderate the inundations at one season, without 
too much draining the waters at another. Having performed 
this essential service to Assyria, he followed the course of 
the Pallacopas, and surveyed the lakes and marshes, which 
guard tlie Arabian frontiers. In the neighbour- Builds a city 
hood of his new canal, he observed a convenient near the ca- 
situation for a city, w^hich, being built and forti- ^opas. 
fied, was peopled with those superannuated Greeks, 
who seemed no longer capable of military service, and with 
such others of their countrymen as thought proper to settle in 
this fertile, though remote, country.* 

* Aman, ubi supra. 
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incorpo. Animated bj a zeal for public bappiness, Alex- 

Barbarian ander thtts traversed the populous provinces of the 
levies wiA East, and successively visited tlie imperial cities of 
and Hace- Persepolis, Susa^ Ecbatana and Babylon. These 
domana. places, and others of inferior note» were adorned 
with signal marks of his taste, and respectively 
distinguished by transactions which discover the boldest, yet 
most enlightened, views of policy. The important design of 
uniting, by laws and manners, the subjects of his extensive 
monarchy, was ever present to his mind. For this purpose, 
he took care to incorporate in his Barbarian armies the Greeks 
and Macedonians. In each company, or rather in each divi- 
sion of sixteen, he joined four Europeans to twelve Asiatics. 
In the Macedonian squadrons and battalions, he int^mixed, 
on the other hand, such of the Barbarians as were most dis* 
tinguished by their strength^ their activity, and their merit. 
Soon after the battle of Arbela, he had given orders to raise 
new levies in the conquered provinces. The Barbarian youth 
delighted in the Grecian exercise and discipline, and rejoiced 
at being associated to the glory of th^ir victors. On the 
banks of the Tigris, Alexander was joined by a powerful 
body of those recruits, whose improvements in arts and arms 
fully answered his expectations, and justly rewarded his 
foresight. The arrival of such numerous auxiliaries enabled 
him to discharge at Opis, a city on the Tigris, such Greeks 
and Macedonians as were tired of the service, worn out 
with age, or enfeebled by sickness. After an interesting 
scene, which we shall have occasion to describe, he dis- 
missed those respectable veterans, loaded with wealth and 
honours. They were conducted by Craterus, whom he ap- 
pointed to succeed Antipater in the administration of his 
European dominions ; and Antipater, who had long adminis- 
tered that important trust with equal prudence and fidelity, 
was commanded to join his master with new levies from 
Greece^ Thrace, and Macedon.^i^ 

* Anian. vhi supra. 
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At Sufiift^ Alexander learned that his soldiers. Pays the 
indulging the extravagance too natural to their ^e^."" 
profession, had contracted immense debts, which 
they had neither ability nor inclination to pay. Upon this 
intelligence, he issued orders that each man should give an 
exact account of what he owed, witii the names of his credi- 
tors, declaring, that he was determined to satisfy them at bis 
own expense. The troops suspected an intention merely to 
discover their characters, and to learn their economy or pro^ 
fusion. At first, therefore, many denied, and all diminished 
their debts. But Alexander issued a second declaration, 
<^That it became not a prince to deceive his people, nor a 
people to suppose their prince capable of deceit.^' Faithful 
lists wei*e immediately presented, and the whole debts dis- 
charged, to the amount, it is said, of four millions sterling. 

This event was accompanied by a transaction ot intermaiv 

a different kind, which discovers, however, the ^i*»!f of 

the Euro- 
same spirit, and which equally endeared Alexander peansand 

to his Asiatic subjects. In the royal palace of Susa, ^^^^^^s* 
he publicly espoused Statira,"*^ the daughter of Darius ; and 
bestowed her sister Drypetis on his friend Hephsestion, saying, 
that he wished their children to be kinsmen. By the advice 
of their master, Perdiccas, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and other ge- 
nerals, intermarried with the most illustrious of the vanquished 
Barbarians. The soldiers were encouraged by presents, and 
by the hope of royal favour, to follow the example of their 
leaders; and it appeared from the catalog^ie of their names { 
presented to the king, that above ten thousand Greeks and 
Macedonians married Asiatic women.f 

* Curtius. Justaiiy and Plutarch. 

t Plutarch, seizing the true spirit of these regulations, exclaims, a jSop^e 

xM xwwaifuui fCotdcdv fa ytvfi awaaitwtHt ^ O barbarpus and foolish Xerxes, 
thou who labouredst in vain to throw a bridge over the Hellespont, it is thus 
that wise kings join Asia to Europe, not by boards, ships, lifeless and insensi- 
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Alexander In all the Cities which he visited, he was careful 
exh^MTdni- ^ celebrate the musical and gymnastic games; 
matic enter- those distinguishing fruits of Grecian culture, which 
Ecbatana. being adapted to gratify the senses, as wdl as to 
oiymp. please the fancy, wene beheld with delight even by 

the most ignorant Barbarians. Convinced that 
nothing has a more direct tendency to unite and harmonize 
the minds and manners of men, than public entertainments 
and common pleasures, Alexander determined to introduce 
and diffuse the amusements of the theatre. For tiiis purpose, 
above three thousand players and musiciaiys, collected from 
all parts of Greece, assembled in Ecbatana, the capital of 
Media, which was chosen for the scene of those theatrical ex- 
Death of hibitions.* But the sickness and death of He- 
Hephxs- ph»stion changed this splendid spectacle into 
^^"' melancholy obsequies.. In the moment of his 

triumph, the king was deprived of his dearest friend.f This 
irreparable loss he felt and expressed with an affectionate 
ardour congenial to his character, and justified his immoderate 
sorrow by the inconsolable^ grief of Achilles for the fate of 

ble bonds, but by lawful love, chaste nuptials, and the indissoluble tie of 
common progeny." Plut. Orat. i. de Fortun. Alezand. See likewise above, 
vol. i. c. ix. 

* It should seem from Plutarch, that the entertainments of tbe theatre 
were soon diffused tlirough other parts of Asia, AKtia»6pov tifpt Affuv 
c|^f»cpowf 0$, OjU47po$ ffif apwyvwtfAOf xat HtpdiOi' xo* SovtfiavMv xa* TcdpciXTcuir 
fUuZti ^A( Evpi^tdov xa* So^xXeouf fpoyodta; i^tdw. "Alexander having 
tamed Asia, Homer was read in the East ; the children of the Persians, Susians, 
and Gedrosia, recited the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides." Plut. ibid. 
-|- Next to Hephxstion, Craterus seems to have enjoyed the greatest share 
of Alexander's confidence ; yet he often said, « Craterus loves the king, He- 
phaestion loves Alexander." Plutarch, in Alexand. In passing through tbe 
Troade, Alexander crowned the tomb of Achilles, and Hephaesdon that of 
Patroclus. £lian. Var. Hist. xii. 7. 

i If, in the melancholy shades below. 
The flames of friends and lovers cease to glow. 
Yet mine shall sacred last ; and, undecay'd. 
Bum on through death, and animate my shade. 

Pope's Ii,iai). 
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his bdoved Patroclus. During three days and ^^^ ^^^^^ 
nights after the death of Heph^stion^ Alexander quies and 
neither changed his apparel nor tasted food. ' A °'^**^"- 
public mourning was observed throughout the empire. Fune*- 
ral games were celebrated in the great cities i the royal cohort 
was commanded thenceforward to retain the name and bann^ 
of Hqrtis&stion ;* and the lofty genius of Stasicrates erected at 
Ecbatana a monument worthy of hvmf whom the obsequious 
oracle of Ammon declared deserving of heroic worship. To 
appease the grief of Alexander, his lieutenants dedicated their 
armour at the tomb of his friend. The example was given by 
Eumenes, the king's secretary, who shortly befwe Hephses- 
tion's death, had offended this illustrious favourite; a man who 
long and uninteiruptedly enjoyed, without abusing in any one 
instance, the. confidence of his master; who exercised power 
without pride, and enforced discipline without severity ; whose 
conduct merited at once public respect and royal favour, and 
whose virtues disarofted envy.| 

To moderate and divert his sorrow, Alexander, Alexander 
who in the practice of war found at once business reduces and 

* chastises 

and amusement, undertook an expedition in person, the Cossae- 
which perhaps would otherwise have been commit- ^"^* 
ted to the valour of his lieutenants. The Cossaeaiis, a rude 
and untractable nation, inhabited the southern frontier of 
Media. Secure amidst their rocks and fastnesses, they had 

* According to Plutarch, Stasicrates proposed to form mount Athos into a 
statue of Alexander, grasping a city witli one hand, and with the other dis- 
charging a river into the sea. Plut. in Alexand. Vitruvius, 1. ii. in Proem. 
8c Lucian, t. u. p. 489, ascribes this design to Dinocrates. Alexander extolled 
the boldness of the artist, but added, £a 6s fisvBw fw Adta xo/ta x<*>9o^ opxse 
yap 'ivo^ ^crt^o; cw^pttfavT'o^ %wo»f fnvf^fisiov* **Let alone mount Athos ; it is 
enough that it is the monument of one king's folly already ;'* alluding to the 
event related above, vol. i. c. ix. 

f Arrian, p. 156, tells us, that concerning the funeral honours of Hephaestion, 
innumerable and absurd fictions were invented by the friends and by the ene- 
mies of Alexander ; nay, what is extraordinary, the same falsehoods were 
sometimes authorised by both ; the former intending thereby to extol the 
warmth of his friendship, the latter to expose his extravagance and folly. 
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ever defied the arms of the Feraians ; and the degennwie suc- 
ceasors of Cyroa had judged it more prodent to parehaae thefar 
friendship than to repel their heetility. In thrir annual jour- 
ney from Babylon to Ecbatana^ the pride of theae magnificeat 
but puaillanimous princes condescended to bestow pretsents 
on the Cosssansy that they might procure an undisturbed 
passage for themselves and their train | and this in^iitic 
meanness only increased the audacity of fierce mountaiae^rsy 
who often ravaged the Susian plains^ and often retired to 
their fastnesses, loaded with the richest spoils of Media. Alex- 
ander was not of a temper patiently to endure the repetition 
of such indignities. In ibrty days he attacked, defeated^ and 
totolly subdued this rapacious and warlike tribe. The Coa- 
smrns were driven from their last retreats, aad oompdled to 
surrender their territory. After obtaining sufficient pledges 
of their fiddity, the conqueror allowed them to ransom their 
prisoners i and, at his departure from their country^ took care 
to erect such fortresses as seemed necessary for bridling, in 
futore, the dangerous fury of this headstnmg people.* 
Glory of I'' returning from this successftil expedition to- 

Aiexwider. wards the banks of the Euphrates, Alexander ww 
met by ambassadors from Carthage, Spain, and Itoly, as well 
as from many inland countries of Asia, and Africa, extending, 
from Mount Imaus to the southern extremity of ^thio^a. It 
was then, says his historian, that be appeared master of the 
world, both to his followers and to himself; and, as if the 
known parts of it had been insufficient to satisfy his ambitioD, 
lie gave orders to cat timber in the Hyrcanian forest, with a 
design to build ships, and explore the undiscovered shores of 
Ills melan- the Caspian and Arabian seas. But neither these 
ciioiy. i^fty designs, nor the glory of war, nor the pomp 

of royalty, which, of all princes, Alexander enjoyed in tlie 

* Such is the account of the expedition given by Arrian, 1. vii. p. 157, and 
confirmed by Strabo, 1. xi. p. 795, and by Diodorus, L xvii. p. ST7, Plutarch, 
on the other hand, most unwarrantably and absurdly tells us, that Alexander, 
to divert his grie^ took the amusement of man hunHng^ and massacred the 
wliole Cossxan nation, without distinction of age or sex. Plut. p. 94. 
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greatest splendour,* could appease his grief for the loss of 
Hepha&stion. The death of his beloved friend is said, by Ar- 
rian, to have hastened his own. It certainly tinged his cha- 
racter with a deep melancholy, which rendered him susceptible 
of such impressions as the firmness of his manly soul would 
otherwise have resisted and repelled. 

He, who had so often employed superstition as Artifice to 
an instrument of policy, began himself to feel the prevent his 
power of that miserable passion. The servants o(f Babylon. 
princes, ever quick in discerning, and dexterous 
in turning to their own profit, the foibles of their masters, 
soon discovered and abused the weakness of Alexander. 
Alarmed at the severe treatment of several of his colleagues, 
ApoUodorus, a citizen of Amphipolis, who had been intrusted 
with the government of Babylon, practised witii his brother 
Pythagoras, a diviner i and the latter, ambitious to promote 
the g^eatness of his family, pretended to perceive in the vic- 
tims evident marks of divine displeasure against the king, 
should he enter the gates of Babylon. Notwithstanding this 
menace, Alexander, after reducing the Cossseans, approached 
towards that city with his army. He was met by a long train 
of Chaldsean priests, who conjured him to change his resolu- 
tion, because they had received an oracle from Belus, declaring 

* Vid Athen. 1. z. p. 436. & 1. xii. p. 537—- 541. We may believe that Al* 
ezander's tent contiuned an hundred couches; that the pillars which sup- 
ported it were encrusted with gold : that he gave audience, surrounded with 
guards, and seated on a golden throne. In the language of antiquity, '*the 
master of both continents" found it necessary to unite the pomp of the East 
with the ar tsof Greece. But when Athenseus tells us of the precious essences 
the fragrant winea^ the effeminacy and vices, of Alexander, we discover the 
credulous,' or rather criminal sophist, who has collected into one work all the 
vices and impurities which disgraced his country and human nature. To the 
unwarranted assertions of the obscure writers cited by an £lian (1. ix. c. iii.) 
and an Athenxus, we can oppose the authority of an Arrian and a Plutarch.—- 
Could he who so severely censured the effeminate and luxurious lives of 
others, be himself effeminate and luxurious ; << Of all men,'' says Arrian, ** Al- 
exander was the most economical in what regarded his private pleasures." 
Arrian, 1. vii. p, 167. Even in the use of wine he was habitually sparing. Id. 
!• vii. sub. fin. 

veil. IV. 38 
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that his jonrney thither would prove fatal. The interests of 
the Chald»aiis conspired with the views of ApoUodorus. The 
temple of Belus, a stupendous edifice situate in the lieart of 
Babylon, had been very richly endowed by the Assyrian kings. 
But the produce of the consecrated ground, instead of being 
applied to its original destination of repairing the temple, and 
offering sacrifices to the gods, had ever since the impious 
reign of Xerxes, been appropriated by the Cbaldttan priests. 
Alexander, it was well known, intended to reform this abuse; 
and, although his mind was not altogether unmoved by the ad- 
monition of the priests, he discerned their interested motives, 
and answered them by a verse of Euripides, ^* He's the best 
prophet that conjectures best." Foiled in their first attempt, 
the Chaldeans had recourse to another artifice. Since the 
king had determined at every hazard to visit Babylon, they 
entreated him at least not to enter it on the eastern side, bat 
to fetch a compass round, and to march with bis face towards 
the rising sun. He prepared to comply with this advice; but 
the marshiness of the soil rendered his design impracticable; 
and he was thus reluctantly compelled to enter the city by the 
fbrbidden road. 

His short During his short stay at Babylon, his mind was 

tuy in this disturbed by superstitious fears,* awakened by the 
beSbyim^' intrigues of ApoUodorus, or the artifices of the 
Berstitiouf Cbaldflsans, and confirmed by a circumstance well 
TenetB of fitted to operate on a disordered fancy. In his In- 
Uie Indian j|jm expedition, he had conversed with the Gym- 
nosophists, or Brachmans, men who practised the 
philosophy which Plato taughtf and whose contempt for the 
pqtnp and pleasures of the present life, was founded on the 
firm belief of a better ^nd more permanent state of existence. 
To those sages, the fortunate ambition of Alexander appeared 
an object of derision or pity. At sight of the conqueror, they 
stamped their feet with vehemence on the ground ; indicating, 
by an expressive action, more eloquent than words, that he, 

* He became, says Plutaichf ^tXtus itpos to $tuv* 
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whose name now filled the worlds must soon be confined within 
the narrow grave. The flatterers of the king rebuked them 
for insulting the son of Jupiter, who had the power to reward 
or punish them. They replied, by saying, ** That all weite 
the sons of Jupiter ; that the rewards of Alexander they dis* 
dained, and set at defiance his punishments, which at ladt 
could only relieve them from the load of frail mor- prophecy 
tality.'' Tet Calanus, one of their number, al- and death. 
lured by curiosity, or irresistibly captivated by ^ ^* 
the soothing condescension of the king, agreed to accompany 
him ; for which inconstancy he was much blamed by his brtl- 
thren. Alexsinder treated this eastern sage with great respect, 
and when Calanus, who had passed his seventy-second year 
without experiencing any bodily infirmity, fell sick in Persia, 
the aflTectionate prince earnestly entreated him not to antici- 
pate fate by a voluntary death. But finding him inflexibly 
bent on this purpose, he allowed a pyre to be constructed, to 
which the Indian, (being too feeble to walk or ride on horse* 
back) was conveyed in a litter. In sight of the Macedonian 
army, who had been mrdered to assist at this awful solemnity, 
Calanus composed himself decently on the pyre ; the music 
struck up ; the soldiers raised a shout of war ; and the Indian, 
with a serene countenance, expired amidst the flames, singing 
a hymn to the gods of his country.^ 

The curiosity of Alexander was unbounded ; but his humani- 
ty likewise was great. This principle, which is too often a 
stranger to the breast of conquerors, made him decline wit- 
nessing the extraordinary death of a friend, who, for his sake, 
had abandoned his native land. But, before Calanus was 
carried to the funeral pile, the king affectionately paid him the 
last visit. Calanus having embraced all present, refused to 
take leave of Alexander, saying, that '< he should again see him 
in Babylon." The words of a dying man were considered by 
the Greeks as prophetical. Those of Calanus sunk deep into 
the mind of Alexander; and the painful impression which 

• Arrian, I. vii. c. 3. 
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they had made hastened his departure from a city, in which so 
many concurring circumstances forbade him to reside."* 
De th of ^*® superstitious terrors^ however^ seem to have 

Alexander been diverted by the voyage down the Euphrates^ 
Olvmp^*^" and by directing the improvements in the canal of 
cxiv. 1. Pallacopas. Having resumed his courage^ he ven- 

May 28th. tured to return to Babylon, gave audience to some 
Grecian ambassadors, who presented him with 
golden crowns from the submissive flattery of their several 
republics; and having reviewed his troops and galleys, pre- 
pared to execute the enterprises which he had so long medita- 
ted. But his designs and his life were now drawing to a close. 
Whether to conquer his melancholy, or to triumph in the 
victory which he bad already gained over it, he indulged, 
without moderation, in that banqueting and festivity to which, 
after the fatigues of war, he had often shown himself too much 
addicted ; and a fever, occasioned, or at least increased, by 
an excessive abuse of wine, the vice of his nation and of his 
family, put a period to his life in the thirty-third year of his 
age, and in the thirteenth of his reign. After the first days 
of the disorder, he had been conveyed to the cool verdure of a 
beautiful garden; but the malady increasing, he wsls soon 
brought back to the palace. The last remains of strength he 
spent in assistance at daily sacrifices to the gods. During his 
illness he spoke but little, and that only concerning his in- 
tended expeditions. The temples were crowded by his 
friends ; the generals waited in the hall ; the soldiers surround- 
ed the gates. Such was the grief of many, and the respectful 
admiration of all, that none ventured to announce to him his 
approaching dissolution, none ventured to ilemand his last 
orders. When all hopes of recovery had vanished, his favour- 
ite troops were admitted to behold him. He was speechless, 
but had still strength to stretch forth his hand.f 

* Arrian, 1. vii. c. 18. 

f Arrian says, that many reports were spread concerning the death of 
Alezftnder, such as» that h^ bad been poisoned by the emissaries of Antipater, 
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Such was ihe rdgn of Alexander, whose charac- His charac 
ter, being unexampled and inimitable, can only be ^^- , 
fitly drawn by relating bis actions. He ;ivas of a low stature, 
and somewhat deformed *, but the activity and elevation of his 
mind animated and ennobled his frame. By a life of continual 
labour, and by an early and habitual practice of the gymnastic 
exercises, he had hardened his body against the impressions 
of cold and heat, hunger and thirst,^ and prepared his robust 
constitution for bearing such exertions of strength and ac- 
tivity, as have appeared incredible to the undisciplined softness 
of modem times. In generosity and in prowess, be rivalled 
the greatest heroes of antiquity ; and in the race of glory, hav- 
ing finally outstripped all competitors, became ambitious to 
surpass himself. His superior skill in war gave uninterrupted 
success to his arms ; and his natural humanity, enlightened by 
the philosophy of Greece, taught him to improve his conquests 
to the best interests of mankind*! In his extensive dominions, 
he built, or founded, not less than seventy cities^^ the situa- 

vrhom, as mentioned above in the text» he had recently deprived of the 
government of Greece and Hacedon; that when asked to whom he be- 
queathed the empire, he had answered, *'to the strongest;" and that he had 
foretold his obsequies would be celebrated by bloody wars among hi« lieute- 
nants. But these rumours receive not the least countenance from the royal 
diary, which seems to have been carefully copied by Arrian, nor from the his- 
tories of Ptolemy and Aristobulus. 

* Plut. Orat. i. & ii. de Fortun. Alezand. 

f Plutarch says, the nations conquered by Alexander might adopt the lan- 
guage of Themistocles, when, in consequence of his banishment from Greece, 
he was raised to great wealth and honour in Asia. *' Q xautdti oHaiiKofMea, tt 
fuj a#«a9u>fie9ou" ** O my children ! we should have been undone, had we 
not been undone." In the same manner, those nations, had they not been 
vanquished by Alexander, had not been civilized. Egypt would not boast her 
Alexandria ; Mesopotamia, her Seleucia, &c. And again, ** Alexander taught 
marriage to the Hyrcanians, and agriculture to the Arochosti. He taught the 
Sogdians to maintain, and not to kill, their parents ; the Persians to respect 
and not to many, their mothers ; the Scythians to bury, and not to eat, their 
dead." Plut. ibid. 

t Vid. Plut. de Fortun. Alexand. torn. ii. p. 327. In the language ef 
Plutarch, he •wed Aaa with Greek cities. 
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tion of which being chosen with consummate wisdom, tended 
to facilitate communication, to promote commerce, and to dif- 
fuse civility through the greatest nations of the earth.* It 
may be suspected, indeed, that he mistook the extent of human 
power when, in the course of one reign, he hoped to change 
the face of the world ; and that he miscalculated tiie stubborn- 
ness of Ignorance, and the force of habit, when he attempted 
to enlighten barbarism, to soften servitude, and to transplant 
the improvements of Greece into an African and Asiatic soil, 
where they have never been known to flourish. Tet, let not 
the designs of Alexander be too hastily accused of extrava- 
gance. Whoever seriously considers what he actually per- 
formed before his thirty-third year, will be cautious of deter- 
mining what he might have accomplished, had he reached the 
ordinary term of human life. His resources were peculiar to 
himself; and such views, as well as actions, became him, as 
would have become none besides. In the language of a philo- 
sophical historian, ^ he seems to have been given to ike world 
by a peculiar dispensation of providence, being a man like to 
none other of the human kind.'^f 

The faults From the part which bis father Philip and him- 

or crimes of self acted in the affairs of Greece, his history has 
acc^ed^ ^ ^^^ transmitted through the impure channels of 
exaggerated flattery or malignant envy. The in- 
numerable fictions, which disgrace the works of his biogra- 
phers^ are contradicted by the most autlieutic accounts of his 
reign, and inconsistent with those public transactions, which 
concurring authorities confirm. In the present woi^, it seem- 
ed unnecessary to expatiate on such topics, since it is less the 
business of history to repeat, or even to expose errors, than to 
select and impress useful truths. An author, ambitious of at- 

* Plut. ibid Diodor. Sicid. xvii. 83. Stephen Bjrzant. in toc. AXcIom^cmi. 

f OvB tftoi itu Btum ftwac cw ^(mn otHj^, ott^ew oOOmi 4Uf$purtiav coixc^. 
Anian, p. 168. How far he was an instrument in the hands of Divine Provi- 
dence, belongs not to th^ subject oi profane history to inquire. On this 
subject, the reader may see bishop Lowth on Isaiab^.BZ. 18. and xziv. 14. 
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tainiBg that porpose, can seldom indulge the language of ge- 
neral panegyrie. He will acknowledge that Alexander's 
actions were not always blameless ; but, after the most care- 
ful examinatioii, he will affirm, that his faults were few in 
number, and r^ulted from his situation, rather than from his 
character. 

From the first year of his reign, he^^^rienced regulted. 
the crimes of disafiection and treachery, which J^tion 
multiplied, and became more dangerous, with the 2?*^^?^**" 
extent of his dominions, and the difficulty to govern character. 
them. Several of his lieutenants early aspired at ^^^^P- 
independence ; others formed coni^piracies against a. c. 329. 
the life of their master. The first criminals wer6 . 
treated, as we have already seen, with a lenity becoming the 
generous spirit of Alexander. But when Philotas, the son of 
Parmenio, and even Parmenio^ himself, afforded reason to 
suspect their fidelity ; when the Macedonian youths, who, ac- 
cording to the institution of Philip, guarded the royal pavilion, 
prepared to murder their sovereign,! he found it necessary to 

* Philotas was punished in the country of the Arii ; Parmenio was put to 
death in Media. Curtius (1. vi. c. vii. & seqq.) who has given the fullest ac- 
count of these executions^ says, that Philotas deserved not the compassion of 
his friends : *• Amicorum misericordiam non meruit." He leaves it uncer- 
tain whether Parmenio fell a sacrifice to his own treason, or to the policy of 
Alexander. Arrian thinks, that the death of Parmenio was necessary to his 
master's safety. — Although the evidence of this general's guilt has not been 
handed down to posterity, Alexander, it is certain, believed him guilty. He 
who disdained to conquer his enemies by deceit, cannot, without proof, be 
supposed capable of treacherously assassinating his friends. 

-f- This conspiracy is related by Arrian, 1. ix. c xiii. and xiv. The scene 
was Bactra, or Zariaspa, the capital of Bactria. At a hunting match, the king, 
being ready to kill a boar, was anticipated by Hermolaus. To punish the in- 
solence of the youth, Alexander ordered him to be whipped. The dis^ce 
seemed intolerable to Hermolaus and his companions; a conspiracy was 
formed to destroy Alexander in his sleep. It was discovered by Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus. The youths confessed their guilt, and declared that they 
had been confirmed in their purpose by Callisthenes, the scholar of Aristotle, 
an arrogant and morose man, who, sheltered by the cloak of philosophy, inso- 
lently brow-beat the prince, whom he was bound to respect (Arrian, p. 871.) 
The coiupintton were stoned to death ; a punishment common in that age. 
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depart from his lenient systeniy and to bold with a firmer hand 
the reins of government Elated by unexampled prosperity, 
and the submissive reverence of vanquished nations^ his lofti- 
ness disgusted the pride of his European troops, particularly 
the Macedonian nobles, who had been accustomed to regard 
themselves rather as his companions than subjects. The pre- 
tensions which sound policy taught him to form and to main- 
tain, of being treated with those external honours ever claimed 
by the monarchs of the East, highly offended the religious pre- 
judices of the Greeks, who deemed it impious to prostrate the 
body, or bend the knee, to any mortal sovereign. Tet had he 
remitted fonnalities consecrated by the practice of ages, he 
must insensibly have lost the respect of his Asiatic subjects. 
With a view to reconcile the discordant principles of the vic- 
tors and vanquished, he aflTected an immediate descent from 
Jupiter Ammon, a claim liberally admitted by the avarice or 

when penonB accused were tried before numerous assemblies, whose indig- 
natioii frequently burst forth, and destroyed atrocious offenders on the spot, 
with the first instruments of death that chance offered to their hands. Callis- 
thenes was dragged round the army in chains. Such is the best authenticated 
account of this affair, concerning which the variations of ancient writers are 
innumerable. Vid. Arrian, 1. iv. c. ziv. Curtius, 1. viii. c. viii. Seneca Sua- 
sor, i. Justin, 1. xv. c. iii. Plulostratus, 1. viii. c. i. Diodor. Sicul. pp. 356 & 
358. Diogen. Laert. in Aristot. Suidas, ad. voc. As an example of the in- 
justice done the character of Alexander, I shall insert the passage of Seneca ; 
** Hoc est Alexandri crimen ztemum, quod nulla virtus, nulla bellorum felici- 
tas redimet. Nam quoties quis dixerit, Occidit PerBarum multa nullia ; oppo- 
nitur, et Callisthenem. Quoties dictum erit, omnia oceano tenus vicit, ipsam 
quoque tentavit novis classibus, & imperium ex angulo Thraciae usque ad 
orientis terminos protulit ; dicetur, sed Callisthenem occidiU" Yet this Cal- 
listhenes was a traitor, whose writings are mentioned with contempt by Ar- 
rian, loc. citat. Polybius, t. ii. pp. 64^ 335. & t. iii. p. 45. Cicero ad Quint. 
Frat. 1. ii. epist. xiii. & Lon^nus, c. iii. p. 14. Tlie patriotism of the Greeks 
and the envy of the Romans, could never forgive the transcendant gloiy of Al- 
exander, which eclipsed their own. In speaking of Philip and his son, even 
Cicero (de Offic.) says " Alter semper magnus, alter saepe turpissimus." See 
likewise Livy, 1. ix. c. xviii. The last-mentioned writer (1. ix. c. xvii.) goes 
out of his way to allege very inconclusive arguments for believing that bad 
Alexander turned his arms ag^nst Italy, he would certainly have been con- 
quered by the Romans. 
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fears of tiie Lybian prmits, and which, he had reason to ex- 
pect, could not be very obstinately denied by the credulity of 
the Greeks and Macedonians, who universally acknowledged 
that Philip, his reputed father, was remotely descended from 
the Grreckm Jupiter. But the success of this design, which 
might have entitled him, as son of Jupiter, to the same obei- 
sance from the Greeks, which the Barbarians readily paid him 
as monarcb of the East, was counteracted, at first by the se- 
cret displeasure, and afterwards by the open indignation, of 
several of his generals and courtiers. ' Nor did the conduct of 
Alexander tend to extricate him from this difficulty. With his 
friends, he maintained that <equal intercourse of visits ^nd en- 
tertainments, which characterized the Macedonian manners ^ 
indulged the liberal flow of unguarded conversation | and often 
exceeded that intemperance in wine, which disgraced his age 
and country. 

On such occasions his guests, or entertainers. Murder of 
enjoyed and abused the indecent familiarity to oiymp. 
which they had been accustomed with their kings ; <^^"- 1* 
but which the temper of Alexander, corrupted by 
prosperity and flattery, was no longer able to tolerate. A 
scene of drunken debauchery, which must appear highly dis- 
gusting to the propriety of modern manners, proved fatal to 
Clitus, who, emboldened by wine, daringly insulted his prince, 
vilified his noblest actions, and derided his pretensions to di- 
vinity. The king, being likewise intoxicated, was no longer 
master of himself, when Clitus, who had been once carried 
from his presence, returned a second time to the charge, and 
behaved more insolently than before. In an unhappy moment, 
Alexander thmst a spear into the breast of his friend ;'^ but 

* Montesquieu, who (Voltaire only excepted) is the most distinguished 
modem apologist of Alexander, says, << II fit deux mauvaises actions : il brula 
Persepolis & tua Clitus," (Esprit des Loix, 1. x. c. xvi.) The story of the 
burning of Persepolis we have already refuted. The death of Clitus, Aristo- 
bulus, cited by Arrian, asci^bes entirely to the insolence and folly of Clitus 
himself, and totally exculpates Alexander. But Arrian observes, like a phi* 

vol. IV, 39 ' 
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instantly repenting his fury, woaM b«ve destroyed himself by 
the same weapon, had he not been prevented by bis attend- 
ants. The bitterness of his repentance^ and the pungency 
of his remorse, which neiHier flattery could soften, nor so- 
phistry appease,* rendered bis life burdensome, and his ac- 
tions inconsistent. At times, he assumed the Persian dress 
and ornaments I displayed the pomp of Oriental despotism; 
employed, and often preferred, the Barbarians; and, in se- 
veral passages of his reign, this successful, but unhappj, 
conqueror appears to have been beset with flatterers, sur- 
rounded by conspirators, adored by the pas^ve submissiou 
of his eastern subjects, and insulted by the lioentious petu- 
lance of the Greeks and Macedonians. 
Difficulties ^^^ indignation or jealousy of the latter tinged 
of Aiezan- the fairest of his actions with dark and odious co- 
tion^and^ lours. About a year before his death, a scene was 
the maKna- transacted at Opis on the Tigris, which shows the 
wMch he difBculties of his situation, and the magnanimity 
ovcrcwae ^y ^hich he overcame them. Having assembled 
the Macedonian troops, he declared to them his 
pleasure, that such as felt themselves unable, through age or 
infirmities, to undergo the fatigues of war, should be honour- 
ably discharged from the service, and safely conducted to their 
respective provinces. This proposal, which ought to have 
been accepted with gratitude, was heard with anger. The 
soldiers reflected, that the army had recently increased by an 
accession of thirty thousand Barbarians, armed and accoutred 
after the European fashion, trained to the Grecian discipline 
and exercises, and instructed in the arts and language of the 

losopher, that Alexander was justly blameable in allovringJiimself to be over- 
come by drunkenness and an^er. Arrian, p. 84. 

* Agis» an Argive poet, and Anaxarchus the Sophist, endeavoured to cure 
his melancholy. The latter told him, that Justice was described by the an* 
dents as seated near the throne of Jupiter, to indicate that right and wrong 
depended on the will of kings, all whose actions ought to be held just by them- 
Mlves and others. This iagitious servility Arrian spurns vnJdi Indignation, and 
brands with infamy. Arrian, p. 84. 
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victors* The king, they thou^e^ht, no longer cared f<»* the 
service of his veterans, and therefore disbissed them wifli 
contempt. The spirit of sedition sd^d the camp ; the Mace- 
donians unatiimonsly d^siatided their dischai^e; some nddisig 
mth scoffs, ** That he had no further use for them^ his fattier 
Ammon contd fight his hatttes**^ At these words, the king 
sprung from the tribunal on which he sat, and commanded the 
most audacious to be seized by his targeteers^ and c6Wd4icted 
to immediate execution. This prompt severity appeased the 
rising tumult The soldiers remained ndotlonlesi^ and silenl, 
doubtful or terrified* Alexander again mounted the tribunat, 
and spoke as follows: <^ It is not my wish, Mace- 
donians, to change your resolution. ' Return home, cou^l»f^e 
without hindrance from me. But, before leating ^^ff? ^ , 
tiie camp, first learn to know your king and your- himself. ' 
selves. My father Philip (for with him it is ever 
fit to begin) found you, at his arrival inMacedon, m^ierMile 
and hopeless fugitives f covered with skins of sheep $ jfeedlng 
among the mountains some wretched herds which ' yoii ^dd 
neither strength nor courage to defend agaiinst the Thracisins, 
lUyrians, and Triballi. Having repelled ttie ravagerlsi of ye^ 
country, he brought you from the mountains to the plain, and 
taught you to confide, not in yoiit fastnesses, but in your va- 
lour. By his wisdom and discipline, -he trained y6u to arts 
and civility, enriched you with mines of gdd, itistru6ti^d ydti 
in navigation and commerce, and rendered you a terror to 
thosd^ nations, at whose names you used to tremble. Need I 
mention bis conquests in Upper Thrace, or those still more 
valuable in the maritime provinces of that country i Having 
opened the gates of Greece, he chastised the Phocians, reduced 
the Thessalians, and, while I shared the command, defeated 
and humbled the Athenians and Thebans, eternal foes to Ma- 
cedon, to whom you had been successively tributaries, subjects, 
and slaves. But my father rendered you their masters/ and 
having entered the Peloponnesus, and regulated at discretign 
the affairs of that peninsula, he was appointed, by universal 
consent, general of combined Greece: an appointment not 
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more bonoarable to himself, than glorious for his country. 
At mj accession to the throne, I found a debt of five hundred 
talents^ and scarcely sixty in tiie treasury. I contracted a 
fresh debt of eight hundred ; and conducting you from Mace- 
don, whose boundaries seemed unworthy to confine you, safely 
crossed the Hellespont* though the Persians then commanded 
the sea. By one victory, we gained Ionia, ^olia, both Phry- 
gias, and Lydia* By our courage and activity, the provinces 
of Cilicia, and Syria, tiie strength of Palestine, the antiquity 
.of Egypt, and the renown of Persia were added to your em- 
,pire. Yours, now, are Bactra and Aria, the productions of 
India, the fertility of Assyria, the wealth of Susa, and the 
wonders of Babylon. You are generals, princes, satraps. 
What have I reserved for myself,, but this purple and diadem, 
which mark my pre-eminence in toil and danger ! Where are 
my private treasures i* Or why should I collect them ? Are 
iiiy. .pleasures expensive ? Yw know that I fare worse than 
any of yourselves ; and b^ve in nothing spared my person. 
Let .him who dares, compare with me. Let him bare his 
.breast, and I will bare mine. My body, the fore part of my 
bi»dy, is . covered with honourable wounds from every sort of 
weapon. I often watch, that you may repose safely; and, to 
testify my unremitting* attention to your happiness, had deter- 
mined to send home the aged and infirm among you, loaded 
with wealth and honour. But since you are all desirous to 
leave me. Go ! Report to your countrymen, that, unmindful of 
the signal bounty of your king, you intrusted him to the van- 
quished Barbarians. The report, doubtless, will bespeak your 
gratitude and piety .''f 
Affecting Having thus said, he sprang from the tribu- 

OpTs'on'the "^' ^""^ '*^*^'*^* ^ *^ P*'^' accompanied only 
T^ris. by his guardq. During two days, none were ad- 

Ik 

* It appears from Arrian, that Alexander speaks of these, as distinct from 
the military fund, and other revenues, employed in paying and rewarding his 
troops, and in executing such public designs as seemed conducive to the 
prosperity of the empire. 

% Arrian, p. ISS, & seqq. 
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initted to his presence. On the third, he called oijrmp. 
the Persian nobles of distinction, and distributed a. c. 325. 
among them the principal departments of military 
command. He then issaed orders, that certain bodies of the 
Barbarian infantry and cavalry should be called the royal 
battalion, and royal cohort, and by such other names as com- 
manded greatest respect. Apprised of these innovations, the 
Macedonians, who had long remained in confusion before the 
tribunal, afraid to follow Alexander, and afraid to allow his 
retiring unattended, flocked around the palace, and deposited 
thejir arms at the gate, humbly requesting to see their king, 
and declaring that they would never stir from the place, till 
their tears had moved his compassion. Alexander came forth, 
beheld their abasement, and wept. The affecting silence, 
marked by alternate emotions of repentance and reconciliation, 
was at length broke by Callines, a man highly esteemed in 
the cavalry: ** Thy Macedonians, king! are grieved that 
the Persians alone should be called thy kindred, and entitled 
as soch to embrace thee, while none of themselves are allowed 
to taste that honour."* - Alexander replied, '< From this mo** 
ment you are all my kindred." Callines then stepped forward 
and embraced him; and several others having followed the 
example, they all took up their arras, and returned to the 
camp with shouts of joy, and songs. 

Of all men, (if we believe the concurring testi- ^ festival 
mony of his historians) Alexander was the most celebrated 
mindful of his duty to the gods. To thank heaven LVtheML"! 
for the happy issue of this transaction, he celebra- cedonians 

a]\d Per- 

ted a solemn sacrifice, and, after the sacriiice, an sians. 
entertainment for the principal of his European 
and Asiatic subjects. The Macedonians were next to his 
person; the Persians next the Macedonians; the Grecian 
priests and Persian magi joined in common libations, invoking 
perpetual concord^ and eternal union of empire, to the Mace- 

* Arrian says, << while none of themselves ever tasted that honour/' 
MaaccdoyMf ovHa tii ytytvtat to^fii 1*17$ t^iia^i* Anian, p. 154. 
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doniaits and Persians. Soon afterwards, tiie invalids, vbose 
dismission bad produced the mutiny, gladly returned home. 
Alexander discharged their arrears, allowed them full pay 
until their arrival in Macedon, and granted each soldier a 
gratuity of two hundred pounds sterling. He again shed tears 
at parting with upwards of ten thousand men, who had served 
him in so many glorious campaigns ; and, as a testimony of 
his affectionate concern for tiieir safety, appointed Cratems, 
whom he loved as his own soul,* to be their conductor. 
Division of S^ch was the life of this extraordinary raan^ 
Alexander's whose genius might have changed and improved 
conquesu. ^^ ^^^ ^f ^|^ ancient world. But the spirit of 

improvement is transient, and denuiads perpetual efforts ; the 
sources of degeneracy are permanent and innumerable. It 
seems at first sight to be regretted, that by neglecting to pro- 
vide for the succession to his throne, he left the field open for 
those bloody wars among his captains, which io^ desolated 
the earth. Yet the difficulties, with which be was himself 
obliged to struggle, might teach him the impossibility of se- 
curing the empire for the infancy of ^its son Hercules, or the 
weakness of his brother Aridsus. The principles of royal 
succession were never accurately ascertained in Macedon $ 
and the camp of a conqueror could not be expected to prove a 
good school of moderation or justice. The first measure adopt- 
ed by his generals was, to set aside the natural claim of Her- 
cules, born of the daughter of Darius, and to appoint Ar- 
idseus, together with the fruit of Roxana's pregnancy, if 
she brought forth a son, to be joint heir» of the monarchy. 
This whimsical destination announced littie nnUm or stability. 
Perdiccas, in virtue of possessing the ring or seal, of his de- 
ceased master, assumed the regency : the troops and provinces 
were divided among Antigonus, Ptolemy, Craterus and other 
chiefs, who, having been formerly the equals, disdained to re- 
main the inferiors, of Perdiccas. Each general trusted in his 
sword for an independent establishment; new troops were 

• Arrian, p. 155, 
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raised and disciplined ; leases formed and broken ; the chil- 
dren and relations of Alexander, who became successively 
prisoners in different hands, all perished miserably ; nor waa 
there, any cessation of crimes and calamities,"^ or any perma* 
nent settlement of the provinces, until the battle of ^ ^ 3q^ 
Ipsus in Phrygia confirmed Ptolemy in the posses- 
sion of Egypt, and Seleucus in that of Upper Asia.f The issue 
of tlie safiie battle gave Macedon and Greece to Cassander, 
and Thrace, with several provinces of Lower Asia, to Lysi* 
machus. 

The great kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, which subsequent 
continued thenceforward, till subdued by the Ro- history of 
mans, to be ,s^verned by. the respective families of s^a. ^^ 
Seleucus and Ptolemy, never generally:)^ adopted 
the language and manners of their Grecian sovereigns. In 
Egypt, the first successors of Alexander carried into execution 
the commercial improvements planned by that prince ; and the 
kings both of Egypt and Syria aflfected, in their magnificent 
courts, to join the arts and elegance of Greece to the pomp 
and luxury of the Eastf But their ostentation is far more 
proihinent than their taste ; their liberal characters were ef- 
faced by the continual contact of servitude ; they sunk into 
the' softness and insignificance of hereditary despots, whose 



* Diodor. Sicul. xix. & xx. passnm. f Arrian, pp. 160 & 164. 

^ Y,et among tlie higher ranks of men, the Greek language continually 
gained ground. Before the Christian xra, it was spoken by Jews, Romans, 
and Africans. It was the language of the learned and polite in Egypt and 
Sjrria aa well as in Italy and Carthage. It must have been understood by all 
ranks of men in Judxa, since the inspired writers employed it in propagating 
the gospel, which was to be first preached to the Jews. For this universality, 
the Greek seems to have been indebted, 1. To the innumerable Greek co- 
lonies in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 2. To the conquests of Alexander, whose 
armies and garrisons were continually reinforced from Greece. 3. To the 
social and agreeable character of the Greeks. 4. To the excellence of the 
language itself, (see above, chapters v. and vi.) whose duration is as wonder- 
ful as its extent. The Greek was spoken in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when Constantinople was taken by the Turks ; so that, from the time 
of Homer, it subasted^with kittle variation, as a living tongue, for two thoui 
sand and four hundred years. 
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rei^s are neither busy nor instructive $ nor could the intrigues 
of women and eunuchs, or ministers equally effeminate, form 
in themselves a siibject sufficiently interesting to succeed the 
memorable transactions of the Grecian republics. 

The west- ^^ ^^^ history o( those kingdoms, the most im- 

cm division portant event is their conquest by the Romans, 
de^s em-*^ ^^^ gradually seized all the western spoils of the 
pire con- empire of Alexander, comprehended between the 
31^e Ro. Euphrates and the Hadriatic sea, and successively 

mans. reduced fliem into the form of provinces. Greece, 

which came to be distinguished by the name of Achaia, im- 
parted its literature, its arts* and its vices, to Italy* The 
conquest of Macedon freed Rome from the wieight of taxes. 
The acquisition of Syria doubled the revenues of that republic. 
The subjugation of Egypt doubled the price of commodities in 
Italy. Yet whatever might be the wealthf of those nations, 
they have not acquired much fame with posterity, since, 
amidst all their external advantages, they are not distinguish- 
ed by any invention that improved the practice of war or 
greaUy increased the enjoyments of peace4 
state of '^^^ feeble mixture of Grecian colonisation dif- 

Greece af- fused through the East, was sufficient, indeed to 
ofAlexffi^ tinge, but too inconsiderable to alter and assimi- 
^f' ' late, the vast mass of barbarism. But as the prin- 

* Notwithstanding the degeneracy of the Greeks under the Macedonian 
and Roman governments, their country, and particularly Athens, was long 
regarded as the principal seat of arts and philosophy. But the Greek artbts, 
as well as poets, orators, historians, and philosophers, of later times, were 
mere imitators, who fell infinitely short of the merit and fame of the great 
originals. The works of Phidias and Apelles, of Sophocles, Demosthenes, 
Plato, &c. not those of the Greeks their own contemporaries, were the ob- 
jects of admiration to Cicero and Seneca, to the writers of the Augustan 
age, to Pliny, Tacitus, &c. But of this, more in the next chapter. 

f Of which see an account extracted from the public registers, in Appian, 
Alexand. in Proem. 

t For the history of arts and sciences under the Ptolemies, see History of 
the World, from Alexander to Augustus, c. viii. c. xi. and vol. ii. c. xvi. & 

C. XXT. 
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ciple of degeneracy is often stronger than that of improvement, 
the -sloth and servility of Asia gradually crept into Greece. 
That unfortunate country, drained of its most enterprising in- 
habitants, who either followed the standard, or opposed tihte 
arms, of Alexander, was equally insulted by the severity and 
the indulgence of his successors, since> in either case, the 
Greeks felt and acknowledged tiien* d^endence. Reluctantly 
compelled to submit to a master, they lost that elevation of 
character, and that enthusiasm of valour, which had been pro- 
duced by freedom, nourished by victory, and confirmed by the 
just sense of national pre-eminence* Their domestic dissen- 
sions, by carrying them in great numbers into the service of 
foreign princes, thereby diffused the knowledge of their tac- 
tics and discipline through countries far more extensive and 
populous than their own ; and amidst all their personal ani- 
mosities, ^the captains of Alexander, uniformly embracing the 
maxims of despotism which their master magnanimously dis- 
dained, firmly and unitedly resisted and crushed the rising 
rebellions of the Greeks, whose ieeble and ill-conducted efforts 
for regaining their liberty only plunged them the deeper into 
servitude. Destitute of immediate and importaut objects to 
rouse their activity, the example of their ancestors at length 
ceased to animate and inspire them. The rewards of merit 
being withdrawn, men no longer aspired at excellence. The 
spirit of patriotism evaporated ; the fire of genius was extin- 
guished ; exertion perished with hope ; and, exclusively of the 
Achaean League,"*^ the unfortunate issue of . which I had oc- 
casion before to mention, Greece from the age of Alexander^ 
offers not any series of transactions highly memorable in the 
history of arts or arms. 

• Polybius treats the Achaean league, and other collateral transactions of 
the Greeks and Macedonians, as episodes in his Roman Mstory in forty 
books, of which only five have come down to us. Other writers, whose 
works are entirely lost, considered the Greek affairs as principal, and inter. 
wove v^th them those of the Romans, Jews, Parthians and Garthaginians» 
See tny History of the World from Alexander to Augustus, c« xzv. 

rou IV. 40 
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CHAP. XL. 

State of Literature in the Age of Alexander. — Poetry. — Mask* 
— Arts of Design. — Geography. — Astromomy. — Mitural Eis- 
lory, — Works of Aristotle. — Philosophical Sects established at 
Athens.'^Dedine of Oenius.'-^Tenets of the different Sects.-— 
Peripatetic Philosophy. — Estimate of that Philosophy. — Rs 
Fate in the World. — Coincidence in the Opinions of Zeno and 
Epicurus. — The Stoic Philosophy. — Estimate of that PhilosO' 
phy. — The Epicurean Philosophy. — Character of Epicurus.-- 
Philosophy of Pyrrho. — Conclusion. 

state of '^ ^^^ latter years of Alexander, literature, 

literature In philosophy, and the fine arts, displayed their 
Akwder. brightest charms; yet the source of that health 
and vigour, from which their beauty flowed, had 
already begun to fail. The military expeditions of this match- 
less conqueror were described, and published after his death, 
in the authentic and interesting narratives of Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus,"**" who had been the witness and companion of his 
victories. But his extraordinary exploits, and unexampled 
success, which far eclipsed the imaginary renown of the fabled 
heroes of antiquity, produced even in his lifetime, a crowd of 
writers, whose credulity, and love of the marvellous, could 
only be exceeded by their mean adulatioi), and servile super- 
stition.f Exaggeration in matters of fact produced that swell- 
ing amplification of style, those meretricious ornaments and 
affected graces, which characterized the puerile and frigid 
compositiotts of Callisttienes, Clitaixhus, Onesicritus, and 

• Amukf in Proem. f Lucian. de Seribend. HistoT' 
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Hegesias."* The false taste of these rash innoyators^ to whose 
perverse industry must be ascribed the ridiculous trappings 
which have too long disfigured the august form of Alexander^ 
was admired and imitated by many contemporary historians. 
The contagion infected even the orators ; and it is worthy of 
observation, that the verbose emptiness and bombast of the 
Asiatic eloquence, was first introduced into Greece in the age 
which had applauded the chaste and nervous compositions of 
Lycurgus, Hyperides, JEschines, and Demosthenes.! So true 
it is, that in every country where the human genius has at* 
tained its highest point of perfection, a principle of degeneracy 
naturally carries things in a contrary direction ; because those 
who are incapable of excellence, still covet distinction, and, 
despairing to surpass their predecessors in the beauties of 
truth and nature, vainly solicit praise by false conceits and 
artificial refinements, by empty exaggerations and boastful 
loquacity. 

Under the Macedonian government, Greece produced not 
any original genius in the serious kinds of poetry. The tra- 
gedies of Sophocles and Euripides still kept possession of the 
theatre. But no lyrit, no epic poet appeared, qualified to 
adorn the exploits of Alexander, though that prince, intoxica- 
ted with the love of fame, munificently rewarded the ignoble 
flattery of Agis, Cleon, Cbaerilus, and other contemptible 
encomiasts, who corrupted his heart, without vitiating his 
judgment, since he declared, that he would rather be the 
Thersites of Homer, than the Achilles of Chserilus.:j: Yet in 
the same age, Philemon, Antiphanes,|| Lycon,§ . improve- 
above all the Athenian Menander, carried comedy ment of co- 
to the highest perfection which it ever attained in ™^ ^* 
any nation of antiquity. During the republican form of go- 

• Strabo, 1. xiv. 648. Conf. Polybius, 1. xii. c. 17. 

f Dionys. Halicam. de Structura Oration. Longinus de Sublim. Cicero de 
Orator. & de Clar. Orator, passim. 
i Aero, ad Horat Art Poet. v. 357. Curtius, 1. viii. c. v. 
i! Athenxus, 1. ziii. p. S55. 
§ Plut. Orat. it. de Fortun. Alezand. 
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vemmenty the inBtitutions and character of the Greeks were 
unfavourable to the best improyement of this species of wri- 
ting. The licentious turbulence of democracy generally con- 
verted their attempts at wit and humour into petulence and 
buffoonery. The change of government and manners, re- 
quiring due respect to the rules of propriety and the dictates 
of caution, improved their discernment, and gradually made 
them sensible to that refined ridicule, where more is meant 
than said, and to those more interesting, becaus^ juster, 
delineations of character, which distinguished the comic 
strains of Philemon and Menander.* 

Alexander, during his early youth, took delight 
in dramatic entertainments. Thessalus was his 
favourite actor, but Athenadorus was more approved by the 
public. To Athenadorus, the magistrates, who, according to 
ancient custom, were appointed to decide the pretensions be- 
tween rivals for theatrical fame, adjudged the prize of merit 
The young hero declared, that this decision gave him more 
pain than he would have felt at the loss of his inheritance*! 
The musicians Timotheus:): and Antigenides|| still displayed 
the wonderful powers of their art; but as the severity of edu- 
cation and manners continually relaxed in all parts of Greece, 
it was observed that music, originally destined to pui*ify and 
exalt the mind, was in later times universally employed to se- 
duce and inflame the passions.^ 

Arts ofde- The arts of design, painting, sculpture, and ar- 
'^S^' chitecture, appeared in their highest lustre in tiie 

age of Philip and Alexander, both which princes had no 
less taste to judge,^ than munificence to promote them. The 
eastern expedition of Alexander introduced, or at least greatly 
multiplied in Greece, those precious and durable gems, which 
thenceforth exhibited some of the finest specimens of Grecian 

* Vid. Plut. Comp. Aristoph. & Menand. 

f Plut. Oral. ii. de Fortun. Alezand. 

i Hephxst. de Metr. | Plut. Oaat de Fortun. Alexand. 

§ Aristot. Politic. 1. viii. c. vi. 

1 Judicium subtile vidcndis artibus. Hor. Ep. L ii. Ep. i. v. 242. 
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ingenuity. The skill and taste of Pyrgoteles were distin- 
guished in this valuable, though minute art."'*' He enjoyed the 
exclusive honour of representing the figure of Alexander on 
gems, as did Lysippus of casting it in bronse, and Lygjppug^ 
Apelles of exhibiting it in coIours.f Lysippus was 
justly admired for bringing back the art to a closer study, and 
nearer imitation, of nature, without yielding to his predeces- 
sors in ideal beauty.:^ We have already mentioned his twen- 
ty-one equestrian statues of the Macedonian guards,. slain in 
the battle of the Granicus. He is said to have made six hun- 
dred and ten figures in bronse ^H a number which, if not greatiy 
®x^gg^i*Ated, would prove his facility of working to have far 
surpassed that of all statuaries, ancient or modern. The nu- 
merous list of painters, contemporary with Apelles, ^peUeg ^nd 
indicates an extraordinary demand for their art; 9ther con- 
since no profession, that is not gainful, will ever ^s^!^^ 
be very generally followed.^ The most celebrated 
of these artists were Amphion and Asclepiodorus,^ whom 
Apelles^ acknowledged as his superiors in some points of com- 
position ; Aristides the Thebatt, who was inimitable in ex- 
pression ;'"''*: and Protogenes of Rhodes, whom Aristotle ex- 
horted to paint the exploits of Alexander on account of the 
unperishing dignity of the subject.ff The inferior branches of 
the art, if not first cultivated in that age, were then carried to 
perfection. Pyreicus:|::|: confined himself to subjects of low life, 
and Antiphilusllll to caricatures, which the Greeks called Grylli. 
The theory and practice of painting were explained in many 
works, tlie loss of which is much to be regretted.$$ 

* PllA. 1. vi. c. xxxvii. & Plutarch, in Alexand. 

t Vid. Plin. edit. BeroUn. i. 221. iii. 217—228. 

t Plin. iii. 194, & seqq. 

Q The sieur Falconet, who made the famous statue of Peter the Great, 
thinks the thing impos»bIe, and gives a different meaning to the words of 
Pliny. See his observations on the passage, in his translation of the booki of 
Pliny relative to the arts. Vol. ii. Lausanne. 
, § Plin. iii. 222. • 1 1dem» ui. 226. •• Idem, iii. 315^225. 

tt " Propter etemitatem rerum." Plin. ibid. 

*t Plin. iii. 226. |g Idem, iu. 229. $§Idc^,ibid. 
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Works of Amidst the j^at multitude of artistsy and wri- 

^^ ^*' ters on art^ all acknowledged the pre-eminence of 
Apellesy whose works were innumerable^ and each sufficient to 
establish his renown.* His picture of Alexander gras|Mng a 
thunderbolt^ was sold to the temple of Epbesian Diana for 
four thousand pounds. His Venus Anadyomen^ was damaged 
by accident; none would venture to restore the parts that had 
been effaced ; so that the iiyury of the picture contributed to 
the glory of the artist. The model of this Venus was the 
beautiful Campasp^» the favourite mistress of Alexander. The 
sensibility of Apelles was too deeply penetrated with the 
charms which he so successfully expressed. Alexander was 
no sooner acquainted with his passion, than, in the language 
of Pliny, he made him a present, not only of Campasp^, but 
of his own affection, too little respecting the feelings of the 
beloved object, at her degradation in passing from the bed of 
a king into that of a painter. Tet this celebrated artist, who 
enjoyed other striking proofs of his master's partiality and 
friendship, lived on good terms with his brethren. With the 
frankness of his age and nation, he assumed the merit which 
belonged to him, and freely asserted, that none of his compe- 
titors could imitate the gracefulnessf of his attitudes and 
figures. But in some other branches of the art, he acknow- 
ledged his inferiority to several of his contemporaries. The 
desire of seeing the works of Protogenes carried him to 
Rhodes. He there found a rival not altogether unworthy to 
alarm his jealousy. But instead of yielding to the dictates of 
this miserable passion, he drew Protogenes from obscurity : 
raised the price of his pictures; and taught the Rhodians, 
who undervalued the same talents in their fellow-citizen which 
they admired in a stranger, to acknowledge and respect his 
merits 

• Plin. iii. 222, & teqq. 

f '* Deesse iis uiuun Venerem cfieebftt quam Grxci chfttita vocant ; cetera 
omnia contigisse ; sed h^ 8ol4 tibi neminem pavem." Plin. iii. 223, & seqq. 

* Plin. ibid. 
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Soon after the death of Alexander, painting and Decline of 
the kindred arts ceased.'*^ By this expression, the arts af. 
Pliny means not, that they ceased to be coltivated, iLthof 
but to make farther progress; since neither the Alexander, 
scholars of Apelles and Lysippus, nor those who came after 
them, were able to reach tiie glory of their predecessors. The 
Greek kin^ of Egypt and Syria should seem to have bent 
their attention rather to literature, than to the arts. But, in 
both, the schools of Alexandria and Seleucia never aspired 
beyond the humble m&rit of imperf^tly imitating those of 
Greece. In proportion to its neighbourhood to that country, 
the arts took firmer root in Alexandria than in Seleucia; and^ 
fnnn the same circumstance, they are said to hare flourished 
longer and more abundanUy in the little principalities of 
Pergamus and Bithynia, tiian in the wealthy kingdoms of 
Syria and £gypt.t 

The expedition of Alexander contributed to the ^ 

Geo&nraDnv 

improvement of the sciences, both natural and 
moral. His marches were carefully measured by Diognetes 
and Beton. Other geometers:!: were employed to survey thoi 
more remote parts of the countries which he traversed ; and 
the exact Ascription of his conqueste, which, from tiiese and 
other materials, he took care to have compiled by men of ap*^ 
proved integrity and abilities, gave a new form to the science 
of geography.il • 

After the conquest of Babylon, Alexander 
eagerly demanded the astronomical observations, ^ ^' 

which had been carefully preserved in that ancient capital 
above nineteen centuries. They remounted twenty-two hun- 
dred and thirty-four years beyond the Christian ara. By 
order of Alexander, they were faithfully transcribed, and 

* •* Cessavit deinde ars." Plin. ibid. 

t Winkelmann, Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums, p. 711, & seqq. 
t Strabo, 1. ii. p. 47. 

Q Casmni sur rorigine de VAstronomie, &c. Academ. des Sciences^ 1. viii. 
p. 13. 
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transmitted to Aristotle^* who was probably prevented by his 
infirm state of health from accompanying his pupil to the 
East ; or who» perhaps, voluntarily preferred a philosophical 
retirement in Athens, to the glory of attending the conqueror 
of the world. 

Natural ^^^ ^^ ^is ^^ o^ly present to his preceptor, 

luftory. hy vhich Alexander displayed at once his grati- 
tude and love of science. Natural history was peculiarly in- 
debted to his curiosity and munificence. At the expense of 
nearly two hundred thousand pounds, but equivalent to two 
millions in the present age, he collected many rare productions 
of nature in difierent countries of Asia, and particularly that 
amazing variety of animals,f which Aristotle has described 
with^such inimitable precision^ in his work on that subject 
Moral But whatever obligations natural imowledge 

knowledge, owed to Alexander, it would seem that the moral 
sciences were not less benefited by his discoveries and con- 
quests.|| The study of human nature must have been greatly 
enlarged by such a wide survey of men and manners ; nor was 

• 

this advantage, perhaps, confined to those who performed the 
expedition, whose worics have unfortunately perished; since 
the moral and political treatises of Aristotle discover not only 
more method in his reasonings, but a more copious fund of 
facts on which to reason, than the writings of all his prede- 
cessors together, not excepting those of 4he travellers Xeno- 
phon and Plato. 

The greatest part of the works of Aristotle were doubtless 
composed before the Macedonian conquest; yet it is not im- 

* Porphyr. apud. Simpliciiun, in Aristot. de Coelo, 1. ii. 

f PUn. 1. viii. c. xvi. 

^ See the admirable criticism on Aristot. Hist, of Animals, by Buffon, vol. I 

H The arts and sciences not only flourished in Alexander's time; they 
fiourished, says Plutarch, Bta AXc{cw5poi/. ^ He was the efficient cause of 
this effect." The passage which follows, Ko^rtcnv fjuv yap iv^opuw, &c- 
should be studied by all princes who aspire to glory ; a glory gfreater than 
power can give ; more extensive and more permanent than conquest can 
confer. 
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probable that this extraordinary man^ whose industry was 
equal to his genius, continually retouched and improved them ; 
and it cannot he imagined that the rich harvest of facts and 
observations collected by his learned friends who accompanied 
Alexander, would be overlooked by a philosopher, who seems 
not only ambitious to eclipse his predecessors and contempo- 
raries, but solicitous to leave no gleanings of fame to be ac- 
quired by his scholars and successors. 

*^ Aristotle,'' says L#rd Bacon,'^' " thought, like works of 
the Ottoman princes, that he could not reign se- Aristotle. 
cure, unless he destroyed all his brethren ;" nor was his lite- 
rary ambition more exclusive than exorbitant. He aspired 
to embrace the whole circle of the arts and sciences, and pro- 
fessed to explain whatever can be known concerning the 
moral, as well as the material world. Not satisfied with ex- 
tending his empire to the utmost verge of intellect, he boldly 
attempts questions beyond all human research, with tlie same 
confidence that his pupil entered on a battle. But having to 
contend with enemies more stubborn than the Persians, his 
rashness was less successful than that of Alexander. 

HlB divided philosophy into contemplative and Hlsphiloso- 
practical. The contemplative or abstract philoso- P^X- 
phy, to which he first gave the name of metaphysics f is from 

* De Augm. Scientiaram, 1. liii. c. iv. 

f By some writers it is supposed, that this title was bestowed on the four- 
teen books of Aristotle, immediately following his Physics, by Andronicus of 
Rhodes, a Peripatetic philosopher in the age of Aug^tus, who published the 
iurst complete edition of Aristotle's works. From that time, the various 
subjects treated in these fourteen books were considered as constituting one 
branch of science. Aristotle had divided philosophy into speculative and 
practical. The first comprehended metaphysics, which examined the gene- 
ral properties of being, and the' essence of things separate from matter ; phy- 
sics, which examined the nature of material substances, and the human soul; 
and mathematics, which examined certain properties of body, abstracted from 
body. The practical philosophy of Aristotle, which was intended to reg^ulate 
the intellectual and moral operations of men, comprehended logic, under 
which he seems to have included rhetoric and criticism; and ethics, including 
oeconomics and politics. See Strabo, p. 609 ; and Bayle's Dictionary, article 
VOL. IV. 41 
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the imperfection in which the text has come down to ns, ob- 
scure throughout, and often unintelligible. It comprehended 
not only the examination of those abstract ideas, existence^ 
subBtanctf quality f genus, spedes, fxjc. which were so long and 
so uselessly tortured by the perverse industry of the schoolmen, 
but the general doctrines concerning mind or spirit, particular- 
ly the mind of the Deity. The human soul is treated in a se- 
parate work; in which it must be acknowledged, that Aristotle 
has made new names, rather than n<^ discoveries ; and the 
doctrine of the immortality is no where better elucidated by 
this philosopher, than in the writings of his master Plato. 

The natural philosophy of Aristotle deserves the 
^^^^' name of metaphysic, in the modem sense of that 
word, since he explained the laws of the universe, by com- 
paring abstract ideas, not by observation and exp^*ience. 
When he descends to particulars, he speaks less decisively 
/Concerning the motions and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, 
than many of his predecessors. With the anatomy of man and 
other aninials, he was well acquainted, considering the gross 
errors which generally prevailed in the age in which he lived. 
Chemistry was not yet cultivated as a science. Since t^e in- 
troduction of the ideal philosophy, men had ceased to tkstrot 
nature; it could not therefore be expected that they should 
Imitate her operations, and examine her by the test of experi- 
ment. In mathematics, Aristotle appears to have been less 
versed than his precursors, Pythagoras and Plato ; although 
in the invention of the art of syllogism, he displays a perseve- 
rance of mental energy, which, had it been directed to the 
mathematical sciences, might have produced the greatest dis- 
coveries. 

The i|[:eptici8m of his contemporary Pyrrho, 
and still more the captious sophistry of the Eris- 
tics, might naturally engage Aristotle to examine with parti- 
cular attention the nature of truth, and the means of defending 

Tyrannion ; and the new Analysis of Aristotle's speculative works, prefixed to 
my translation of his Practical Philosophy. 
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it against the attacks of declamation and the snares of subtle- 
ty* He undertook, therefore, the arduous task, of resolving 
all reasoning into its primary elements, and of deducing from 
thence the rules by ^hich every conclusion must be connected 
with its premises, in order to render it legitimate* This bold 
design he accomplished ; having erected, on a single axiom, a 
larger system of abstract truths, all fortified by demonstra* 
tlon, than were ever invented and perfected by any other man. 
The axiom from which he sets out, and in which the whole 
terminates, is, that whatever is predicated <»f a genus, may be 
predicated of every species and individual contained under it* 
But tiie application of this axiom is for the most part suffi* 
ciently obvious, without the rules of Aristotle ; whose logic^ 
how successful soever it might prove against the subtleties of* 
the Sophists and EristicSf contributes little to the formation of 
the understanding, and nothing to tibe judicious observation of 
man or nature, on which all useful discoveries must be 
founded. 

From the general wreck of literature, in which HiB critical 
many of Aristotle^s writings perished,'^' had no- writingsT 
thing been saved but the worths above mentioned, 
it must be confessed that the preceptor of Alexander would not 
greatly merit the attention of history* In his abstract or 
metaphysical phUosopby^ we have often to lament vast efforts 
mispent, and great genius misapplied* But, in his critical 
and moral, and above all, in his political Works, we find tto 
same penetrating and comprehensive mind, the same subtlety 
of reasoning, and vigour of intellect, directed to objects of the 
greatest importance and most extensive utility* The condi*- 
tion of the times in which he lived, and the opportunities pe- 
culiar to himself, conspired with the gifts of nature, and the 
habits of industry, to raise him to that eminence, which was 
acknowledged by his contemporaries, and admired by pos- 
terity. 

* See Bayle's Dictionary, article Tyrannion ; and the Life of Aristotle, pre- 
fixed to my translation of his Ethics and Politics. 
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E(e was bom in the first year of the ninety-mnth 
opp^t^- Olympiad, at Stagira, a provincial city of Mace* 
ties of im- Jqq^ ^.nA educated at the court of Fella^ where his 
A. c. 368. ' father was king's physician. In his early youth, 
he was sent to Athens, and remainded there twenty 
years, an assiduous scholar of Plato, in a city where literature 
and the fine arts were cultivated with singular success, and 
where the philosophic spirit, though often improperly directed, 
flourished in the utmost vigour. Selected hy the discernment 
of Philip to guide and confirm the promising dispositions of 
his admired son, he returned to his native country, and con- 
tinued eight years at the Macedonian court Whatever benefit 
accrued to Alexander from the instructions of Aristotle, it is 
certain that the latter derived great advanti^es from the gra- 
titude of his royal pupil. Of this, several proofs have already 
occurred ; and perhaps it may be ascribed to the munificence 
of Alexander, that his preceptor was enabled to form a li- 
brary,* a work of prodigious expense in that and the succeed- 
ing age, and in which he could only be rivalled by the Egyp- 
tian and Pergamenian kings. But the library of Aristotle was 
collected for use, not merely for ostentation.f 
His lonr re- ^^^ '^^ fourteen years of his life he spent mostly 
pidence at at Athens, surrounded with every assistance which 

.Atlidis * 

men:^ and books could afibrd him, for prosecuting 
his philosophical inquiries. The glory of Alexander's name, 
which then filled the world, ensured tranquillity and respect 
to the man whom he distinguished as his friend ; but, after the 
premature death of that awful protector, the invidious jealousy 
of priests and sophists inflamed the malignant and supe]j:sti- 

• Stnibo. 

t The Egyptian and Pergamenian kings were lovers rather of books than 
of learning. They considered a great library as contributing to the super- , 
fluous magnificence of royalty. Vid. Galen. Comment, ii; in Hippocrat de 
Natur. Horn. 

t Aristotle probably had many assistants in his philosophical inquiries and 
compositions. 'O de oo^, xtu xaS' oivtw av^ ^af<u Otta^ttnr jSeXf uw 6' 
ttfu{ 9iw<p7ov$ 1%^' Ethic. Nicom. 1. x. e. vii. 

/ 



i 
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tious fury of the Athenian populace^ and the same odious pas- 
sions which proved fatal to the offensive"^ virtue of Socrates, 
fiercely assailed the fame and merit of AHstotle. To avoid 
the cruelty of persecution, he secretly withdrew himself to 
Chalcis, in Eubiea. This measure was sufficiently ^^^ ^^^^^i. 
justified by a prudent regard to his personal safety : oiymp. 
but lest his conduct should appear unmanly, w|ien ^^q^ 222. 
contrasted with the firmness of Socrates in a simi- ^^^* ^• 
lar situation, he condescended to apologize for his flight, by 
saying, that he was unwilling to aJFord the Athenians a second 
opportunity '^ to sin against philosophy. ''f He seems to have 
survived his retreat from Athens only a few months : vexation 
and regret probably shortened his days.:|: 

Notwithstanding the occasional persecutions of pj^y^jg u- 
{Speculative men, philosophy had fixed its roots too cai sects es- 
deeply in Athens, to be extirpated by the tempo- aSs!"^ "^ 
rary phrensy of a capricious populace. Theo- 
phrastus calmly succeeded Aristotle in the Peripaton, or walk 
of the Lyceum, from which place their followers retained the 
name of Peripatetics.|| At the same time, Zeno 
taught virtue in the Stoa, or Portico, from which 
his disciples derived the appellation of Stoics.^ Epicurus 
explained pleasure in those well-known gardens, which were 
distinguished by his name.^ The followers of Diogenes,^ the 
cynic, still assembled in the Cynosarges }*^ Speusippus and 
Xenocrates succeeded Plato in the academy jff and even Py rrho 
of £lis, founder of the sceptical sect, who had accompanied 

• Virtutem incolmneB odunus 

Sublatam ex oculis quaerimus invldi. Horace. 

t AfW^tavHv fttpt tifpf ^i'kooo^uxv, JEllian, I. iii. c. vi. 

4 LAcrt. 1. V. in Aristot. & Auctor. ciiat. apud Bnicker. Histor. PhUosopli. 
vol. i. P- 787, & seqq. 

I The common opinion, that the followers of Aristotle were called Peri- 
pateticsy ex too Hepvfta/tiw, "ex deambulatione," adopted by Cicero and 
othersy is refuted by the authprs cited by Brucker, v. i. p. 787. 

§ Laert. vii. 5. ^ Cicero ad Attic. 1. ii. epist. 24. 

•• Idem, ibid. ff Suidas in Speusipp. Laert. 1. iv. c. 1, & seqq. 
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Alexander in his eastern expedition, and shared the munifi- 
cence of that prince,* became, after the death of his benefac- 
tor, a citizen of Athens*! Thus did that illustrious city, after 
the extinction of its freedom, and of its military glory, still 
maintain its pre-eminence in literature, philosophy, and the 
fine arts. In the age of Alexander, Athens, as the seat of 
learning, assumed that precise form, which it exactly pre- 
aenred seven centuries^ till the destructive invasion of Greece 
A D 396. ^y Alaric, and the Goths, For it is worthy of 
Decline of observation, that the philosophers, who, during 
genius. ^1^1^ 1^^^ interval, perpetuated the several sects, 

submissively followed the opinions of their respective masters. 
Soon alter the age of Alexander, genius disappeared $ litera- 
ture and the arts alike degenerated ; no new sect arose ; few 
innovations, and those unsuccessful, were attempted 4 stnd 
tiius the period, which has been assigned for the termination 
of the present work, seems to have bounded the progress of 
the human mindi whether, aGC0i*ding to the observation of 
Longinus^ because lib^ly is the best nurse of genius, and 
singularly adapted, by cherishing the emulation and the hopes, 
to excite the energies, of those born to true excellence ;|| or 
because in the words of a great philosopher, << there is a pitch 
of exaltation, as well as of depi^ssion, to which, when any na- 
tion has attained, its affairs necessarily return in an opposite 
direction/' 

Tenets of Instead of examining this speculative question, 

the differ- which the world is perhaps still too young to enable 
US with accuracy to determine, it will better suit 
the design of an historical work to explain the tenets of the 
different schools of philosophy, then first established in Athens; 
briefly to relate their various success in the world ; and to in- 
quire with becoming modesty, how far those artificial systems 

* Sextus Empiric. Pyrrhon Hypotyp. 1. i. c. iii. 
f Laert. in Pyrrhon. 

+ See Supplement to my New Analysis of Aristotle's speculative Philo- 
sophy. 
8 Long, de Sublim. sect. 44. 
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of happiness correspond with the natural dictates of unper^ 
verted sentiment, and impartial reason. 

Aristotle, the founder of the Peripatetic school, Tenets of 
recognised, like Socrates and Plato, the dignity of the Peripa- 
human nature, and placed the chief happiness of 
man, not in the agreeableness of his passive sensations, but in 
the proper exercise* of his intellectual and moral powers. 
According to Aristotle, the habit of this exercise, directed by 
right reason, constituted the highest excellence of man, in the 
same manner as the excellence of other animals, and even of 
the vege&ble and mineral kingdoms, resulted from the perfec- 
tion of those qualities, by which they are respectively distin^- 
guished. Yet, as man is a compound being, consisting of mind 
and matter, it seemed evident that his well-being must in some 
measure depend on the condition of his body, and on the means 
necessary to maintain this inferior part of his nature in its 
most perfect state. The absence of disease and infirmity, and 
the proper constitution of all our bodily organs, are things de*- 
sirable not only on their oWn account, but as furnishing us 
with the opportunity and the means of exerting those mental 
energies, from which our principal felicity results. In the 
same manner, the goods of fortune, wealth, friends, and other 
external advantages, are desirable not only as contributing to 
the supply of our bodily wants, but as the instruments through 
which a wise man is enabled to exercise his virtues, and ac- 
complish his purposes! Amidst great calamities,! Aristotle 
required not that perfect self-command to which some philoso- 
phers pretended. He allowed a moderate degree of perturba- 
tion, as suitable to the weakness of human nature. In the 
present constitution of things, he thought a certain sensibility 

* The Stoic9 adopted on this occasion, bo^h the sentiments and the language 
of Aristotle. *0 fuv ^&Xo5o|o$ oXXof pcow svspysuw iBvw a^adoi 'vrtoyjctfij6av$i^ *o 
df ^tXfj^ovoit tduu/ ftsujiv* *o $£ yow EX<*>Vf t^cav H^aJ^w* M. Anton, vi. 51. 
** The vain-glorious man places his own happiness in the sentiments and ac- 
tions of others ; the voluptuous man, in his passive sensations ; the wise man, 
in his own active exertions." 

t Ovf'eyap tx tiji svBavfAWiai xwfjOi^tftta pa$ud$, ovf £ vtto 'tup tvx^hfttw 
a^vxf^fAafcav, a^' 'vrto ^teyalKuv »a» HvIMmv* Etiuc. Nicom. 1. i. c. x. 
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of passion not only excusable, but necessary; since resentment 
enabled us to repel injuries,* and grief for past misfortunes 
made us vigilant to prevent the fiiture evils that might other- 
wise overtake us. But although this great philosopher ac- 
knowledged the influence of fortune in human afiairs, and 
thought it impossible for the firmness of men to remain unmo- 
ved amidst the miseries of Priam ^ he maintained, however, 
that we ourselves were the principal architects of our own 
happiness. The attainment of this great object depended far 
more on our own thoughts and reflections, which were ever 
and intimately present with us, and on tlie constitution of oar 
own minds, which M'ere in some measure subject to our own 
direction and control, than on our external situation and cir- 
cumstances, which only afiected us incidentally, and over 
which we commonly enjoyed but little power, and sometimes 
none. The perfection of our virtue, which was entirely our 
own work, shone forth with peculiar lustre amidst the gloom 
of unmerited calamity. 'When we bore it with becoming pa- 
tience, we rejoiced in our own foii;itude ; and this inward plea- 
sure often destroyed, always deadened the smart of external 
wounds. Assaulted by the most terrible afflictions, a wise 
man would not deserve indeed the epithet of happy; yet neither 
could he be called miserable, since he would still disdain to 
commit any thing odious or base. Philosophy, which professes 
to teach us the art of enjoying life, must therefore disre- 
gard such circumstances as we can neither govern nor change, 
and confine itself to that part which we can regulate and, 
control. It must withdraw our attention from external ob- 
jects, and fix it on ourselves. 

Division of ^^^ kuoW himself, man must know the powers 
the mental with which he is endowed. Of these we possess 
P^^^"- some in common with other animals,^ and others 

* To bear insults tamely, was regarded as highly ungraceful, and becoming 
only the character of a slave. To$c rCpoHtp^cuci^ofisvop avBxsoOa* aafhfMjio6ttSei» 
Etliic. Nicom. iv. 2. 

t Ey 'tvxoit'i JlpMfUTcati* Aristot. Ethic. Nicom. p. 40, 

i The fo aiaOfjtixQy, the powers of sensation, &c. 
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in common even with the inanimate parts of nature. "M" In 
none of those, it is evident, can the i>roper employment of man 
consist, bat rather in aucb faculties as, being peculiar to him- 
selfj distinguish and ennoble humanity. These characteristic 
excellences of our species all refer, either to the understanding, 
or to the will ;f the first possesses reason essentially in itself, 
the second is capable of being combined and assimilated with 
this divine principle. From the two powers of the intellectual 
understanding and the will, are respectively deri- and moral 
ved two classes of virtues, the intellectual and the 
moral. Sagacity, penetration, intelligence, wisdom, are vir- 
tues of tb« understanding; gentleness, temperance, fortitude, 
justice, are virtues of the heart. The former class consists in 
the proper disposition and habit:}: of the intellectual part of 
the sOuI; the latter, in the proper disposition and habit of the 
desires and affections, which being formed subordinate to rea- 
son, and capable of listening to its dictates, then only perform 
their duty, when, like obedient subjects, they cheerfully ob- 
serve the commands of their sovereign. The intellectual vir- 
tues depend chiefly on education and exercise; the moral 
proceed entirely froni habit, from which they derive their 
name.ll It is by practising justice, that we become just; by 



 'I 



The to Spstattxov, &c. the powers of nutrition^ &c. 

f I have ventured to use this word to express the to ofii96t(>xov of Aristotle, 
the seat of the appetites, affection^ and passions. 

i Eftfuvovfuv fi« xoA toif ao^p xata tfjv *£$«/• tew aScww' Bf tai sjiawsta^', 
apitai ^vyofisv* Ethic. Nicom. 1. i. c. ult. 

II In explaining the Aristotelian philosophy, the learned reader will perceive 
that I have translated, as literally as possible, the energetic expressions of its 
author. Hdtxo^ <^o$; moralis, mos. The same holds not in English. The 
words apttvj in Greek, and virtus in lAtin, are of very general import, deno- 
ting any praiseworthy disposition, habit, or quality, of body or mind, intellec- 
tual or moral. The indeterminate use of these words has occasioned strange 
confusion. The late ingenious Mr. Hume, in his Inquiry into the Principles of 
Morals, which, in other respects, he justly considers as the most valuable of 
his writings, enters into a large deduction, to prove that all virtues are praised 
and recommended as useful or. agreeable. These qualities constitute, ac- 
cording to him, the proper definition, the very essence of virtue; and all 
vox. IV. 45 
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practising temperance, that we become temperate ; by practi- 
sing courage, that we become courageous. Hence the won- 
derrul power of legislation, and early instruction, by which the 
Cretans, the Spartans, and some other nations, where' honour- 
« ably distinguished among the rest of mankind ; and by which 
such states as shall wisely imitate their example, may still 
reach the same elevation of character, and still acquire the 
same renown : ** for it is not a matter of little moment, how 
we are accustomed in youth ; much depends on that, or rather 

all." 

MortiiTir. The moral virtues, it is evident, are not im- 

natuiS^or p'a^te* ^7 nature; for that which is «Btablished 

other distinctions are frivoloas. To justify this paradox, he idlleges the au« 
thority of Greek poets and philosophers, who apply the term virtue to bodily 
strength or address, to memory, judgment, sagacity, &c. as well as to justice, 
humanity, charity. This indeed is true ; but the Greeks distinguished be- 
tween the virtues of the body, and those of the mind; and the mental virtues 
they divided into the intellectual and moral. Aristotle characterizes moral 
virtue as a voluntary habit, and says, that moral approbation is excited only by 
the praiseworthy habit of such affections and actions as originate in ourselves, 
and depend on no extrinsic cause. See Aristot. MagQ. Moral. 1. i. c. xv. and 
his commentator, Andronicus RhodiUs, p. 89, and the Ethics to Nicomachus 
throughout. Mr. Hume, therefore, is justly reproved by Dr. Beattie for say- 
ing, "that the ancient moralists made no material distinction among the dif- 
ferent species of mental endowments and defects." See Hume's Inquiry, vol- 
ii. p. 387. But although the ancients, and Aristotle in particular, make ver)* 
material distinctions between moral and intellectual virtues, yet, in his zeal 
for the good cause. Dr. Beattie goes too far in asserting, "that though they 
considered both the moral and inteUectual virtues as necessary to the fbrraa- 
tion of a perfect character, and sometimes discoursed of both in the same trea- 
tise or system, yet they deemed the latter valuable only as means to gtiaUfy us/or 
theformer^ andinsigiuficant or even odious^ token they failed to answer this end" 
See Essay on/ Truth, p. 425. First of all, according to the Greek moralists, it 
is impossible ever to treat of the moral virtues as distinct from the intellectual, 
since the former could not exist without a mixture of reason or intellect. 
Ethic. Nicom. passim ; and particularly 1. lii. c. ii. Secondly, The intellectual 
virtues were so far from being esteemed only as means to qualify us for the 
moral, that Aristotle considers the exercise of the former independently of 
the latter, as constituting our highest perfection and happiness. Ethir. 
Nicom. 1.x. c.vii. 
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by nature^ cannot be essentially changed by cus- contrary to 
torn* Heavy bodies, which, by the law of nature, 
descend, cannot be habituated to mount upwards ; nor can fire, 
whiph naturally ascends^ be taught by habit to move in a con- 
trary direction. The same holds concerning all the other 
laws by which nature governs her works. Our senses, and 
other natui*al gifts have the power of performing their several 
functions, before they exert it 5 and they retain this power, 
although we should allow them to remain inactive. But vir- 
tue, like all practical arts, can be acquired and preserved by 
practice only. It is neither natural, nor contrary to nature. 
We are born capable of attaining it, but the invaluable attain- 
ment must be made and perfected by action. Yet the greater 
part of those who aspire to this inestimable prize, have re- 
course to vain speculations, flattering themselves that this is 
philosophy. Their conduct resembles that of a patient, who 
should carefully listen to his physician, but do nothing which 
he prescribed. By such medicine, it is not possible to cure 
the disorders of the body, nor, by such philosophy, those of 
the mind. 

Virtue, as a matter of iM*actice, cannot be re- wherein it 
duced to metaphysical precision. It is to be ob- consists. 
served, however, that, all the virtues depend qn the propriety 
of the affections from which they arise; and that this pro- 
priety consists in a certain jpoint or ceptre, from which the 
deviations may be innumerable. The vices, therefore, many 
of which are without names, are far more numerous than the 
virtues. In general, virtue may be conceived to lie in a mean 
betwixt the extremes of too much and too little; and this 
health of the mind resembles bodily health and strength, 
which are destroyed by excess or defect of nourishment or of 
exercise. Thus, to fear every thing is cowardly ; to fear no- 
thing is audacious ; courage requires that we should fear only 
such objects as are truly formidable^ and only in that degree 
in which they ought to be feared. In the same manner, he 
who is too much affected by objects of pleasure, and seizes 
V es^vj opportunity to enjoy them, is called intemperate ; he 
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who is too little affected by soch objects and reCiiaes eriny <^- 
portunity to enjoy them, may be called inseiinUe.* Tempe- 
rance teaches us to pursiie only such pleasures as we ought, 
at proper times, in proper places, and on proper oceaaoas. 
According to the same view of things, generosity lies in tiie 
middle between avarice and jM^oAision; modesty, between 
pride and diffidence ; mildness, between irascibility and soft- 
ness ; magnificence, between ostentation and parsimony ; po- 
pularitiff between forbidding disdain and officious adulation ; 
in a word, every virtue consists in a mean equally remote 
from two vicious extremes*! 

How it Considered as the quality of an action, virtue 

must be consists in the propriety of that aflfection from 
attune v^hicb the action proceeds ; uriien tlie aflisction is 

neither too strong nor too weak, but has precisely that de- 
gree of strength, which right reas(m teaches us to approve. 
As the quality (^ an action, virtue consists, therefore, in me- 
diocrity ; but as the quality of a person, it consists in the 
habit of this mediocrity, ^nce in judging persons and (^rac- 
ters, we^egard not particular acts and feelings, but suoh acts 
and feelings as are frequent and habitual. We may perform 
many virtuous actions, without being virtuous men. The most 
worthless of human kind sometimes indulge the propensity to 
pity and humanity. But whoever acts right, merely from 
feeling, will also, from feeling, ^ore frequently act wrong. 
The sentiments oi nature, which prompt us to take care of our 
children, to relieve objects in distress, and to p^ona many 
important duties of morality, likewise prompt us to gratify 
the vilest and most brutal of our passions. Besides this, there 
are many, and those the most important virtues, tihe exercise 
of which is not primarily attended with pleasure. To support 
labour, to endure pain, to encounter difficulties and dangers, 
which wisdom and fortitude, on many occasions, require, are 

* Av(u<f$tj^oi, and the abstract thence derived, denoted the particuUr 
vice described in the text. 
t £thic. Nicom. 1. ii. c. i. & seqq. 
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not obvHNisly recommended by any natural desire ; nor is the 
practice of siicb duties immediately agreeable. It is still less 
agreeable, in the first instance, to curb and restrain our na* 
taral ^petites for pleasure, "which is the proper office of 
temperance; nor can that vigilant circumspection, and ever 
Mratclrful attention to the most remote consequences of our ac- 
tions, which is essential to the virtue of prudence, be acquired 
without trouble and care, without many painful efforts an|l 
many difficult struggles. Yet it is the nature of all these vir-' 
tues, as well as of the hardest lessons of justice, patriotism^ 
and friendshijp, to become, through habit, agreeable ; and tiie 
only snre test that we have acquired them, is, that they be 
practised with pleasure. With good reason, therefore, Plato^ 
defines education to be the art of teaching mm to rejoice and 
grieve as fkey ought ; for, though, there be three ends ulti- 
mately agreeable, the pleasant, the honourable, and useful; 
yet honour and utility are likewise pursued as pleasures.'*^ 

The most extensive part of virtue is employed, ^^^ ^^ 
therefore, in regulating our desire of pleasure, estta&kof 
and aversion to pain. It is also the most difficult; ^^^ ^*^' 
for, as Heraclitus observes, it is harder to combat 
pleasure than anger. ' The irascible passions are sdways 
moved by some appearance of reason ; and, in thdr most fu- 
rious excesses, stijl affect some deference for their sovereign. 
They often, indeed, mistake his intentions; and, like hasty 
servants, fly into action, Without waiting his last orders. 
But pleasure passively obeys sensation, without regarding 
reason at all. Tiie mischief is the more dangerous, being 
produced by the first object of natural desire; for the love 
of pleasure is implanted in our frame; the germ expands 
with our nature; and unless counteracted in due time, be- 
comes engrained in our constitution, every part of whidi it 
pervades and stains. Habit alone cs^n counteract those dan- 
gerous propensities of nature. Habit can enable us to re- 
ject dishonourable or hurtful pleasures, to prefer honourable 

* Ethic. Nicom« I. vii. c. X). & s«qq. 
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or useful pains ; for, as the poet Euenus says, ^* there is a 
long continued exercise of attention, which finally becomes 
nature."* 

1 1 11 tuai ^^^ moral virtues cannot, according to Aris- 
yirtuesthe totle, subsist without some mixture of the intel- 
mortV""^ lectual; but the latter may subsist alone and 
inanent independent $ and, according to both Aristotle and 

jftpp^ess. Piato, the purest and most permanent felicity of 
which man is susceptible, results from the exer- 
cise of his rational powers upon subjects of abstract specula- 
tion. The labours of tlie statesman or general, the exertions 
of the legislator or patriot, all refer to some end or pur- 
pose, the attainment of which may be prevented by fortune, 
or frustrated by the weakness or wickedness of men. The 
practice of justice, gen»*osity, temperance, and fortitude, re- 
quires many conditions, and supposes a variety of situations, 
which it is not always in our power to command. The just 
or generous man must have objects to whom be may extend 
the effects of his justice or generosity ; he must possess the 
means by which to exercise those virtues, which all partici- 
pate of frail mortality ; since, though directed by prudence, 
they are impelled by passion, and result from the exigencies 
of our present corporeal state. But the energies of contem- 
plative wisdom are perennial and pure, like the intellectual 
source from which they spring. Not subservient to remote 
purposes, or contingent ends, they are immediately agreea- 
ble on their own account; and, on every side, round and 
complete in , themselves. If the . proper exercise of every 

* Euenus was an elegiac poet of Paros, of whom few ftagments remain. 
The verses translated in the text are, 

Hahits, by long continued care imprest. 

Are strong as nature in the human breast. 
This is better expressed by another Greek proverb : 'Exou St.o» apt^op, fj$w 
^£ avtov 'fi <mnrftiiA rtoMjau. Plut. Moral, p. 602. ** Choosfc the best life, and 
custom will render it agreeable." 
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member or faculty enlivens the sense of our existence, and 
thereby yield ns a perc^eption of pleasure, how wonderfully 
delightful must be the exercise of the intellect which renders 
us sensible of the divine principle within us ? To live ac- 
cording to nature, is to live according to the noblest part v 
of our nature, which, doubtless, is the mind. To live thus, is 
the life of a god ; for, human as we are, we ought not, ac- 
cording to the vulgar exhortation, to regard only human 
things; but, though mortal, strive to put on immortality;* 
assured that, as the mind chiefly forms the man, he who most 
cultivates his mind, is the best disposed in himself, and the 
niost agreeable to the gods«f 

Such is the philosophy of Aristotle, lofty some- Estimate of 
times, and imposing, but in general, less ei*ect and philosophy. 
independent than that of Socrates *and Plato, who 
preceded him ; less proud and boastful than that of the Stoics, 
or even the Epicureans, by whom he was followed ; and on 
the whole, perhaps, as unexceptionable as that of any moralist 
ancient or modern. 

It is commonly observed, that Aristotle attained ita ^ate in 
the same authority over the opinions of men, which 
his pupil Alexander acquired over their persons. But the 
empire of Alexander was established in his own lifetime, and 
perished with himself. That of Aristotle did not commence 
till more than a thousand years after his decease, and con- 
tinued many centuries. The Peripatetic school subsisted, in- 
deed, without interruption, at Athens ; but the Lyceum never 
attained there any pre-eminence above the Portico and Aca« 
demy. When philosophy was transplanted to a more splendid 
theatre in Rome, men of, speculation and science generally 

* Xpi7 Bs ov xatOb t'ov; Tfs patvowfa^, OAfdpviTCiva. ^^vtw^ avdpcoftop wta, oy^t 

xata to xfMti^ov tiov sv avfcou Ethic. Nicom. 1. x. c. vii. 

t 'O B& xata vovv sv£f^<aif, xdt tovtov OiftattBwaVy xol iiaxtt/Asvoi optjTa, xofr 
^eo^tXfs'at'oj Uoix£V swau Id, c. x. c. viii. 
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preferred Plato to Aristotle $* while nany of tlie most cele* 
brated characters of the republic enlisted themselves under 
the banners of Zeno or Epicurus* With the fall of Roman 
libertyf philosophy^ as well as literature and the fine arts^ 
slowly declined ; and under the emperors, particularly in the 
second and third centuries of the Christian lera, the most ex- 
travagant of Plato's speculations were the doctrines best 
adiq)ted to the condition of the times, and to the dark and 
shadowy minds of Plotinus, Porphyry, Jamblichus^ and other 
contemplative visionaries, distinguished by the appellation of 
Eclectics, or later Platonists, who possessed the wilduess 
without the fancy, and the subtilty without the genius, of 
Plato.f During the succeeding centuries the doctrines of 
Aristotle slowly gained the ascendant; but, as had happened 
to Plato in an earlier period, the most frivolous part of Aris- 
totle's philosophy was tiie highest in esteem during the dark- 
ness of the middle ages. The decisive boldness of his logic, 
physic, and metaphysic, suited the genius of a church which 
affected to be univers^, and the arrogance of a man who pre- 
tended to be infallible; and, while the useful and practical 
works of Aristotle were neglected, his speculative philosc^hy 
being thus incorporated with the Romish superstition, tliey 
long conspired, with astonishing success, to enthrsd the human 
mind. 

Coinci- ^^''^ ^^^ Epicurus pretended, as well as Plato 

dence in and Aristotle^ to deduce their philosophy from ex- 
Ins of Zeno Perience ; but their views of nature are less perspi- 
andEpicu- cuous, and less extensive: and their conclusions 
less convincing, and less reasonable. For tiie in- 
finite variety of nature, they substituted the narrowness of 
their own artificial systems ; and it will ever be the scandal of 
this abstract philosophy, that men who boasted following the 
same path, should have reached sudi opposite goals; the sect 

* Cicero, passim. 

t Besides the works of Brucker and Stanley, the learned reader may con- 
sult on this subject, professor Meiner's Beytrag uber di« Neu Platonische 
Philosophie. Leipsi^^, 1782. 
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alt Zeno having discovered^ by all ii» researches^ that pain 
was not an evil ; and the sect of Epicurus, that pleasure was 
the only good ; tlie Stpicss that yirtue alone was truly vidua* 
able in itself and desirable on its own account; the EpiciH 
reans» that virtue in itself was really of no value, and m^^ly 
desirable for the sake of {deasure. Yet, amidrt tine striking 
contradictions of these sects, they agreed in speculative pride^ 
loudly asserting, that the philosophy which they respectively 
taught, was the eKclnsa ve road to haj^ness. Both required 
from their imaginary sage an absolute com&mnd over his pas'" 
sioas, and both supposed, that in his present state of existaneisi 
be could attain this perfection. Zeno and E^curos aBke 
rejected the doctrine df future rewards vxiA punishments, ai 
unnecessary to their system ; both justiied suicide % both boasts 
€d c^ enjoying a felicity equal to that of the gods % and, iki prOr 
portion as their prinoiides receded from truth and nature^ aiid 
flattered that factitious vanity incident to the human hearts 
they were diffused with greater r^ndity, nmre zeakmaly ittOf 
braced and more obstmately defended^f 

In examining by what show of reason^ mi«ti, TtieSioic^ 
whose wis^tom was wv^ared by their contemporar P^<>9?Phr. 
ries, could arrive at snch extraordinary conclusions^ tie 
dignity of 'ciri'm demands the iprecedence for Zeno. That 
philosopher affected to examine, with great accuracy, the Mr 
tural j^pensities of the human race \ to observe the varioud 
dbiMiges which iadividuds underwent in their progress from 
infancy to manhood ; to contemjdate the effects produced by 
external csmses on our internal frame ; and, by comparing 
man with inferior animals, to display the illustrious prerogar 
tives which he enjoyed, and the high destimtion which nature 
had assigned him. Self-preservation, lie observed, was the 
universal and primary desire of all animals. In man, this 
desire respected his body, and all its di&rent members, hto 
mind, and all its different faculties; and prompted him to 

• Laert. in Zenon. & Epicur. Cicero de Finibus, 1. i. ii. iii. Plutarcb. de 
Commun. Concept, contra Stoicos. 

vol. IV. 43 
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m&intaiii the whole fabric of his complex being iii the mofit 
perfect condition of which it is capable. Nature had generallj 
attached a pleasure to the means necessary for this purpose ; 
but, that we desired pleasure for the sake of preservation, not 
preservation for the sake of pleasure, he thought evident from 
the first motions and efforts of all animals, tending to prevent 
dissolution antecedmtiy to any distinct notions of pain or plea- 
sure.* 

Love of Although, in the order of time, man periiaps 

^v^* first felt the propensities requisite to the safety of 

his bodily frame, yet, at a very early period, he showed him- 
self endowed with desires of a different, and more exalted 
kind. Not to mention the obscure intimations of his love of 
truth and knowledge during his infant state, in which he ap- 
plied his senses with great activity to the examination of the 
objects presented to himv he naturally learned the use of words 
to denote these objects,. as well as the reflections of his own 
mind concerning tiiem ^ and had no sooner nuide this impor- 
tant acquisition, than he tositified an ardent curiosity to extend 
bis knowledge, and to mlarge his acquaintance with the na- 
ture, the causes, the relations, and dependencies of the various 
dasses of beings which he beheld around him. From this love 
and s^probation of what is true and sincere, rather than of 
the contrary, which he felt to be congenial to his own nature, 
he readily bdieved whatever those persons, with whom he 
conversed, thought proper fo communicate to him ; a principle 
which, though the source of innumerable errors and preju- 
dices, served however, as the only foundation on which his 
future improvements could be reared. 

Sodaiaffec- In examining the nature and relations of other 
^^"* things, he gradually became sensible of his own. 

His affections, he felt, carried him beyond his own person, 
and he derived happiness .from the happiness of others, al- 

• The principles of the Stoical philosophy are explained in Cicero de Fini- 
bus, the works of Epictetus, Arrian, Simplicius, and Seneca. In treating of 
the practical duties of morality, Cicero, in his Offices, chiefly follows the prin- 
ciples of the Stoics. 
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though he received from it no advantage bat the pleasure of 
heholding it. The sentiments of justice, gratitude, and be- 
nevolence, he felt to be agreeable to his nature, to be pro- 
per and laudable ; the contrary sentiments, to be disagreea- 
ble to his nature, to be improper and odious. His own good, 
therefore, was thus pointed out to him, by the original frame 
of his sentiments, to be intimately connected with the good of 
his family, his friends, his country, and the great society of 
mankind, of which he made part. Enlarging his views still 
further, be perceived, that every species is fashioned relatively 
to the element in which it lives ; thus fishes have fins for the 
water, birds have wings for the air,- and that many of these 
species are mutually connected with, and reciprocally subser- 
vient to, each other, while all of them essentially universal 
enter into the great plan of nature, and complete system* 
the harmony and perfection of that universal system, to the 
stability of which the order of particular parts, or what, in 
.each species, and in each individual, is called private good, 
must necessarily be subordinate. Considering the narrowness 
of human capacity, it is not wonderful that many of the con- 
nexions and dependencies of this universal system should es-^ 
cape our observation. But if we confine our view to those 
objects of which we have the clearest apprehension, we shall 
find that they all depend on each other, and are united in one 
scheme or constitution of things. The individuals of the 
human race were doubtless formed not for themselves alone* 
In the different sexes, the external organization, and still 
more the inward frame; the correspondence of parts, and still 
more the sympathy of sentiments, indicate the male and female 
mutually destined for each other. The naked helplessness of 
infancy requires the tender cares of a parent. The decrepi- 
tude of age loudly demands the kind returns of filial grati* 
tude. In early ages of the world, men, without uniting in 
small communities, must have fallen a prey to the savages 
of the desert ; and, with the growth of these communities, 
social affection naturally makes progress ; since, with the ad- 
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Tancement of arts and civility^ the baads which uidte us to 
oar country are multiplied and strengthened. 
Rules of du- ^^ ^^' contemplating the relations in which he 
iv thence stands, man becomes sensible of the duties required 
derived. ^f 1^.^ rpi^ ^^.^^ ^f ^^^^ teaches him (for this 

is her universal law) that the greater good is to be prefmred 
to the lesser, and the good of the many to tiiat of the few. 
In applying this rule to all the classes of objects submitted to 
our choice, we live consistently with nature. The goods of 
the mind, therefore, must be iM*eferred9 to those of the body; 
and what is called private interest, must yield to that of the 
public. Even in objects of the same class, the general law 
must be observed. We most prefer and reject, according to 
the rules of right reason, not according to caprice and fancy. 
In the primary objects of desire respecting the body, healtii 
is to be preferred to strength, and strength to agility ; and in 
flie secondary objects respecting this part (tf our nature, or 
those which may be employed as instruments to procure bodily 
pleasures, and ward off bodily pains, such as wealth, power, 
the good opinion of those with whom we live, and innumerable 
other circumstances of a similar kind, we must unifiH'mly 
regulate our conduct by the same great principles of preference 
uid rejection.^ In thus appreciating the objects of desire, and 
when all cannot be obtained, in preferring the most valuable 
and honourable; in thus appreciating the objects of aversion, 
and when all cannot be avoided, in rejecting the most burtfal 
and odious, ccmsist that order and harmony, that just balance 
of afibelion, and perfect propriety of conduct, which essentially 
contains in it whatever is meritorious, laudable, and happy. 
It is concerning the primary objects of desire, indeed, and the 
means necessary to attain them, that this propriety of senti* 
ment and action is exercised ; but as those to whom we are 

* The technical tenns of the Stoical philosqihy, like all terns of art, sound 
awkwazd in languages in which they were not origfinally invented ; nothing 
can be note natmal than the Greek ezpreaaiona^ opsyKsBac and canciu«r«ir« 
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introdaced are often more valued by us, than those by whom 
we were made known to them, so the duties of wisdom and 
virtue, to which we hare been, as it were, recommended by 
the original propensities of our nature, are far more estimable 
in themselves, than all the external advantages which they 
are fitted to procure. When our lives are harmonized to 
virtue, wh^i we perceive the agreement of our thoughts and 
actions to propriety and decorum, the beauty of this concord 
strikes us as infinitely more desirable than all the ends which 
it has a tendency to promote: this concord itself becomes the 
great, or rather ,the sole, end of all our pursuits ; compared 
with which, health and sickness, riches and poverty, pain and 
{Measure, are finally considered as objects of little moment, 
and altogether incapable of shaking the stability of our hap- 
piness* 

It is in vain that men seek felicity in those ob- ^^ ^ez- 
jects which depend not on themselves ; which, even aure of ob- 
while they possess, they fear to lose ; and which Jhem?^ 
fortune can either give or take away.^ Tlie 
feelings of our own minds, which are ever and intimately 
present to us, must always afford the principal source of our 
happiness or misery* To a wise man, therrfore, every con- 
dition of external circumstances, and every situation in life^ 
must be alike indifferent, since there is none wherein he can 
be placed, in which he may not perform his duty, and render 
himself an object of approbation and applause to all rational 
nature. To feel in our own minds the testimony of the whole 
universe in our favour, ahd to be sensible, that whatever may 
be the consequences of our conduct, it has been governed by 
the great rules which the ]]|ivinity prescribes, affords a de- 
gree of inward satisfaction, to which the greatest outward 
prosperity can add nothing worthy of calculation; for as a 
single drop of water is lost in the broad expanse of the 
iBgsean, as a single step is disregarded in the immense dis- 

P^ 't' 'Vf^» a0$tv9i, doitfia xuXvrOf oAXoirpMk Epictet. Bnchir. c. ii. 
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tanee to India, as the light of a taper is edlpsed by the 
meridian sun,^ so the external conveniences of life, and 
the advantages pertaining to the bodj, are overwhelmed, ob- 
scured, and lost, in the transcendent excellence and incom- 
parable splendour of virtue* 

Fortitude. ^hose dangers which appear most formidable, 

and those calamities which appear most dreadful 
to the vulgar, cannot intimidate or aiBict the man who has 
fortitude to despise the one, and constancy to bear the other. 
The sage delights in those clouds of adversity, through which 
his virtue beams forth with peculiar lustre^ and rejoices in 
the kind cruelties of Fortune, which subject him to difficult 
and glorious combats. Sensible of his own powers, he is hap- 
py to measure them against a vigorous antagonist. The vic- 
tory is not liable to contingencies, but depends on himself 
alone; a consideration sufficient to support him against the 
combined strength of countiess enemies.f When the firm pro- 
bity of Regulus submitted his perishable body to be burned 
and lacerated by the Carthaginians, he well knew that those 
I'eveugeful Barbarians could not torture his fortitude, his pa- 
triotism, his magnanimity. His mind guarded by such an as^ 
semblage and attendance of virtues, bade defiance to every 
assault. The mind of Regulus still triumphed ; and amidst 
the painful discerption of his frail members, he maintained 
and fortified the integrity of that part of his nature which 
properly constitutes the man, and in which alone any per- 
manent happiness or misery can reside. 
Besiwia- From the enthusiam naturally inspired by the 

tion. beautiful and august forms of benevolence and 

magnanimity, the Stoics again returned to the speculations 
of abstract philosophy. In every arrangement or combination 
of objects, which can be called a constitution or system, the 

* The illustrations ^ven. by Cic. de Fin. 

t A^ixvitoi twoA hkivaaoA, coy £($ fx/rfitvo, or^wm »9,ioJlhMffiu '^ w» b^i tttt 
<joi viowiaiu, Enchir. c. xxv. 
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good of each part^ they observed, must be relative and sabor- 
dinate to that of the whole. To illustrate in the constitution 
most familiar to us, the body of ij^an, the good of each limb 
and member, considered as something separate and indepen- 
dent, consisted in preserving its natural state, and in never 
being subjected to any fatigue or hardship, to any pain or un- 
easiness. ' But considered as the part of a system in the good 
of which its own is necessarily included, this limb or member 
must often submit to great inconveniences. For the sake of the 
whole body, the foot must often trample in the dirt, must often 
tread upon thorns, and sometimes be burned, or lacerated, or 
even cut off, when such operations are requisite for the safety 
of the whole system. In refusing to comply, the. foot ceases 
to be a foot; in the same manner do you cease to be a man, 
in shrinking from the hardest duties required by the interest 
of society. But that society itself, as well as every member 
which it contains, are parts of a larger system, that grand 
harmonious whole, whose consummate order and perfect beau- 
ty evince the superintendence of infinite wisdom and iirfinite 
goodness. Under such government, no absolute evil cian exist; 
and what appears wrong respecting particular parts,* ihust 
necessarily be right respecting the whole. * A wise man will 
therefore be alike satisfied with every situation in which he 
may be placed; deeply convinced, that, were he acquainted 
with the whole connexions and dependencies of events,' his 
actual situation would, even to himself, appear the most pro- 
per that could possibly be assigned him. He uses, indeed, 
such means as prudence directs, to avert calamity ; but when 
that is his lot, he cheerfully submits to the wise dispensation 
of Providence. The established order of the universe, he 
knows, is not to-be changed by the prayers of men. When 
he prays to the gods, it is not with a view to alter their wise 
purposes concerning him : he prays that they would show him 
the hardest trials with which he must contend, and the severest 
circumstances in which he must be placed; that, by' volunta- 
rily accepting those trials, and voluntarily embracing those* 
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circumstancefl^ he may prove his coflfidenoe in tteir goodness^ 
and his perfect resignation to their sovereign wilL* 
Gamraand ^ ^^^ ^^'^ unmerited misfortunes ought never 

over the to create in us any uneasiness, so neither ought 
paMons. ^j^ Co be affected by those of our relations, our 
friends, or our country. When calamity threatens connexions 
so dear to us, we must exert ourselves strenuously in their be* 
half J but should our well-meant endeavours be frustrated by 
circumstances not liable to our control, it would be highly un- 
graceful and improper to have recourse to unmanly lamenta- 
tions. The same law of propriety which prompts our active 
exertions to the good of others, restrams our passive feelings 
at the sight of tiieir distress : the former alone can be useful 
to them; the latter would be. both hurtful and dishonoundile 
to oursdvti. 

The Stoical philosophy imposed therefore an absolute silence 
on the soft voice of pity,t as well as on the boisterous disso- 
na^ice of anger, and on all passions in generaly those pertuf 
bations and diseases of the mind, which a wise man ought not 
merely to qipease, but utterly to eradicate. As they supposed 
their imaginary sage capable of attaining this perfection, they 
inferred, that all duties were alike easy to him. His actions 
were continually regulated by propriety, and all of them 
therefore equally laudable ; whereas those of a fool, or one 
who substituted passion and caprice in the stead of reason aud 

* Ays ^ fUf (A Znt mu ffv 'if HtHp»ftitnif 

This reason is subjoined, 

*« We ought to be wiUiny to obey tb^ sods, ainoe wC must obey dicm wlie. 
ther we are willinj^ or not." ^ 

t Epictetua, however, allows the appearance of sympathy with objects in 
distress, but sternly forbids the reality. Me;tP» /uv tot, Xoyov fix oacva Wft- 

9ttpi^fp€<s6at 9ut^ (viz. the person afflicted) teac W « tv^pih (fwtfuatmfoh 
^rtpwjexi fitv tot fMj xat tQiodip owiftifevai^ Epictet. Enchir. c. xxii. 
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priatif^ we» all efttdily l^umidlte* 'Hhk^ doctrine wbijcli 
80 nearly resembles that of fiome Ciiriatian di?iiiCM»9 *^ that th^ 
greatest TlrtQea cf the faeatfaend were but 8{ileBdid vices/' is 
the source to whicfa all the other paradoxes of the iStoics ina|^ 
be traced. Both these Christians and the^ Stoics jexmsid^red 
good or bad actiomi a^ relative only to the cawte which pro- 
duces them, the afiection or character from whioh .they pro* 
ceed) not to the consequences ^hich flow frotti them, the good 
<or bad effects which they tend to promote* These, .con^se^ 
quences and effects^ it wa& observed by the Stoics, depended 
not on ourselves. With regard to us, therefore, tb^y were bI* 
together indifibrenfti and as such, c^d not possibly icdnstituie 
any part of merit or demerit, or become the proper (objects oi 
praise or oensure* 

The ignorant vulgar, indeed, and as such the • • vul^resti- 
Stoics considered all those who were unacquainted mations of 
with thdr philosophy, allowed such contingent character 
ciroumstances to influence Aeir appneciation :of 
actions and characters; and thotce the extraordinary oonfuaion 
inl3*oduced into religion and morality. Of two men, iM^ually 
vicious, tiie one may be condemned to obscurity, and bereft of 
opportunity to exert his Wickedness; the other may *be raised 
to pow^, whidi he abuses, or intrusted with a sceptre, which 
becomes an iron rod in Us hands. To the bulk of* mankind^ 
the second appears a greater monster than the first. To th^ 
philosopher, they appear equally criminal; but :the flrst is a 
storm which spaids its rage in vacuity ; the second a cloud, 
not more tempeatuous, that destroys many fair ^objects acci- 
dentally exposed its to violence. In the same manmer two Jmen 
may be equally meritorious, although the one, from the un« 
favourable circumstances in wfaidi M is placed, may resemble 
a clear stream roUii^ through a lonesome solitude, wbUe tiie 
other, more advantageously situate with respect to external 
objects, may resemble a beautiful river flowing through a po- 
pulous valley, supplying tlie wants of roan and other animals, 
and diifusing abundance and pleasure through the contiguous 
country, which it fertilizes and adorns, 
voj^. IV. 44 
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Cort^cted ^^ injodiGiiNis esllination of. virtaes and vices, 

by the by the effeds which they tend .to produce^ is the 

source of that extravafant adiairation . on the one 
hand* and that excemive severity on the other, wluch univer- 
sally characterize the judgments of the vulgar. But a wise 
man, who examines the first principles of action in the human 
heart, will neither be dazzled by the splendour of heroes and 
patriots, nor provoked to undue revenge against illustrious 
criminals.^ The civil magistrate, who is intrusted with the 
intere^ of- society, and who has' that interest always in view, 
must chiefly regard external actions, and consider them as 
sufficient indications of the inward aflfections and Character. 
li is his business to r^^ulate the lives, not to purify the hearts 
of men. But we may be assured that He, who can penetrate 
deeper than an earthly judge, governs the moral world by 
more refined principles, and dispenses rewards and punish- 
ments according to a more accurate standard*! To avert his 
anger, supeirstition commands us to repair^ or compensate, the 
bad consequences of Our niisconduct, a thing often impractica- 
ble: to regain his approbation^.and that of our own breasts, 
philosophy exhorts us to fix our chief attention, not on effects 
which are transitory, but on tlie cause, which is permanent: 
to be less anxious about wiping ofi^ the stain of particular sins, 
than 'solicitous to destroy the source from whicli they all flow. 
When we 'have accomplished this great purpose, we have 
reached the perfection of our nature. For the Deity, who 
has enjoined virtue as our duty, has placed our happiness in 
virtue. In performing the t^sk assigned us, we necessarily 
attain our reward.^ 

Philosophy' Such is the philosophy of the Stoics, which, be- 
efBpicuru^. gi^e containing several contradictions which all 
the snhttety of the sect was unable to reconcile, evidently sup- 

* ^fituk f(po%or(^wtoif 9vdtva '^ty$it ovdeva titanvsh ^^* £nchir. c. Ixzil. 

t Epictet. Enchir. c. xzxviii. 

^ Quod si ita est, at neque quisqaam, nisi bonus yir, & omnes boni beati 
sint ; quid philosophic ma^s colendum, aut quid est virtute divinius. Cicero 
de Fin. I. iii. ad. fin. 
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poses a d^ree of perfection far beyond the weakness of bu« 
inaiiity. The system of Epicurus, not less ar<tificial in its 
texture, though humbler in its origin, is equally magnificent 
in its conclusions.* Like the lowly plant, which, at first fee", 
bly emerging from the ground, gradually rises to a stately- 
tree towering to tlie sky, the philosophy of Epicurus, at first 
restricting the primary objects of natural desire and aversion 
to bodily pleasure and pain, by degrees. expands itself into the 
fairest forms of virtue, and enforces the severest lessons of 
duty. That pleasure and pain are the universal objects of 
desire and aversion is a truth, he observed, powerfully attest- 
ed by the consenting voice of all animated nature. Not only 
men, but children, and even brute beasts, could they emit 
articulate sounds, would declare and cry out, that pleasure is 
the sovereign good, and pain the gi*eatest evil.f That they 
are, not only the greatest and most universal, but the sole 
ultimate objects of desire and aversion, Epicurus endeavoured 
to prove by^ analyzing our passions, and actions, and virtues, 
all of which, he pretended, had, in the last instance, nothing 
further in view than to procure bodily pleasure, and avoid 
bodily pain. If we desire power and wealth, it is because 
power and wealth furnish us with innumerable means of en- 
joyment. Sensible that the good will of the society in which 
we live, is necessary to our security, we strive assiduously to 
acquire it, cultivate friendship, exercise benevolence, and prac- 
tise with diligence and alacrity all those social virtues essen- 
tial to the pubUc safety, in which our own is included. When 
it is necessary to reject a present pleasure, in order to attain 
a greater in future, temperance must moderate the eagerness 
of desire ; and, when it is necessary to encounter a present 
pain, in order to avoid a greater in future, fortitude must con- 
trol ihe dictates of pusillanimity. Justice teaches us to abstain 
from injuring others, as the only condition on which we can 
escape being injured by them. And prudence, which accord- 

• I 

* Diogen. Laert. in Aristip. & Epicur. 
t Cicero de Fimbus, 1. i. c. ix. & passim. 
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ing to Epicttnn is the queen of til tiio virtues, and to which 
justice, temperance, and fortitude, are barely handmaids aid 
attendants, invariably points out to us, and enforces, that 
, course of action which is most conducive to our private com- 
fort and happiness. TJiis course of action is acknowledg<^ bj 
ail moralists to consist in the practice of virtue ; so that vir- ' 
tue, accordinf^ to Epicurus, is the only true wisdom, and vice 
the most short-sighted levity, and weakest folly. 
iTisanalr- ^^ illustrate this doctrine, he observed, that 

Bis of plea- though all the modifications of hope and fear ulti- 
pain.^" mately refer to the sensations of bodily pleasure or 

pain yet the pleasures and pains of the mind are 
infiaitely more important than their originals. The body can 
only feel the sensation of the present moment, which can never 
be q( great importance ; whereas the mind recollects the past, 
and anticipates the future. If our mental frame, therefore, be 
propwiy adjusted, if our sentiments and judgments be duly 
regulated, it is a matter of little moment how our bodies may 
be disposed ; we shall despise its pleasures, and even set its 
pains at defiance. If pain be violent, experience teaches us 
that it must be short ; it cannot be continued long without be- 
coming moderate, and admitting many intervals of ease; be- 
sides, death is always within our reach, and ready at a call to 
deliver us, whenever life becomes a burden. 
Bold pre- ^^ ^'^ IfAnd of philosophical chemistry, Epicu- 

tensions of rus exti*acted from the grossest materials, the most 
phy^ ^ ^^ sublime principles of wisdom and virtue. His phi- 
losophy imposed absolute silence on the passions ; 
since no state, and, therefore, not the little republic of man, 
can be happy in sedition. In tiiis tranquillity of mind, he 
boasted a felicity which external pleasures might vary, bat 
could not increase; and his security of enjoyment he alsserted 
to be equally firm and unalterable with that of the gods, since 
the most unbounded duration could not afford greater happi- 
ness than arose from reflecting, that all our pleasures and 
pains are confined within a narrow span. Having adopted the 
atomic philosophy of Democritus^ he rendered it subservient 
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to his morality. The phaenoiiidna of nature, he fancied, mig^ 
be explained by the figures and motions of the small particles 
of matt^$ and as the universe arose, so did It continue, with- 
out the interference of the gods, those celestial beings, i;^ho, 
enjoying complete happiness in themselves and totally inde- 
pendent on the actions of men^ are neither gratified by our 
virtues, nor offended by our crimes. Confiding in the cer- 
tainty of these speculations, he trampled under foot the super- 
stitious terrors of the vulgar, and fortified his mind against 
the fear of death."*^ 

Such were the tenets of Epicurus, than whom His charac- 
no philosopher was ever more admired and beloved ^'• 
by his disciples, or more cordially attached to them in affec- 
tionate esteem. He is described as a man of the most amiably 
disposition, of great gentleness and humanity; and, like 
Eudoxus, who preceded him, and who inculcated the same 
loose doctrines of religion and morality, extremely temperate 
with regard to pleasure ; a cii*cunistance which failed not to 
add much reputation to his philosophy. In his character, the 
firm and manly, were united with the gentler, virtues. When 
grievously afilicted with the stone, he bore the agony incident 
to that disease with the greatest constancy; and, in the last 
day of his life, when his pain bad reached a degree beyond 
which he could conceive none greater, wrote to his friend 
Hermachus,f and recommended to him the children of his fa- 
vourite disciple Metrodorus, assuring him, at the same time, 
that as to himself, he still was happy, since the smart of his 
bodily sufferings was more than compensated by the pleasures 
of his mind, and particularly by the agreeable remembrance 
of his discoveries ; a declaration, however inconsistent it may 
be deemed with his opinions, highly honourable to the man. 

Such were the philosophical systems respecting philosophy 
life and happiness, by which the more liberal paii; <rfPyrrJ^o- 
of mankind long affected to regulate their sentiments and con- 

* Lucretius, pasidm. 

f Vid. Diogen. Laert. 1. z. sect.ix* & Gic. de Finibus, 1. ii. c. xxx. & seqq. 
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dact The excessive scepttcism of Phrrho, which none could 
reduce to practice without meriting the charge of insanity, 
seems never^ even in theory, to have had much Togue among 
the speculatists of antiquity. In matters of doubtful evidence, 
indeed, a prudent suspension of judgment had been recom- 
mended by Socrates, enforced by Platp» and extended to 
subjects of every kind by their followers, Arcesilas and Car- 
neades.^ These philosophers, however, in denying certainty, 
still admitted probability, which they thought sufficient for 
regulating our judgments and actions. But the extravagant 
Pyn'ho was dogmatical only in maintaining that no one opi- 
nion was more prabable than another. The non-existence of 
sensible qualities, which had been proved by Democritus,f 
Protagoras,^ and Aristippus,|| and which is commonly sup- 
posed a modera discovery, because the contrary opinion ob- 
tained among the schoolmen, probably led Pyrrho to deny the 
reality likewise of moral qualities and distinctions. As heat 
and cold, tastes and colours, had no external existence in 
bodies, and were mere ideas of tlie mind ; in the same manner, 
beauty and deformity, virtue and vice, happiness and misery, 
had no real or permanent cause, but depended, like every 
thing else, on relation or comparison. Upon this principle, 
<< that all was relative,"^ Pyrrho established topics for ena- 
bling his sect readily to dispute the truth of all positions 
whatever; which topics he reduced to ten,5[ probably in oppo- 

* Because Socrates and Plato doubted some things, these philosophers 
doubted all. Vid. Cicer. Acad. 1. i. They fonned, what was called, the New 
Academy, which held the same tenets with the old, only asserting them less 
poMtively. 
t See Seztus'Empiricus, p. 399. # Pyrrhon. Hypot. 1. i. sect 216. 

I Prxteria quoniam nequeunt sine luce colores 
Esse, neque in luce existunt primordia rerum ; 
Scire licet, quam sint nullo velata colore. 

Sed ne forte putes solo spoliata colore 

Corpora prima manere ; etiam secreta teporis. 

Sunt, ac frigoris omnino, &c. Lvcb«tzvb> 1. ii. 

§ naff a ttpoi te. Sextus Empiric. 
1 Sextus Empir. Hypothet Pyrrhon, 1. i. c. xiv. & Diog. Laert in Pyrrhon. 
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sition to the ten categories of the dogmatists. The great pa- 
tron of Pyrrhonism boasts, that while other philosophers wan- 
dered in pursuit of a false and artificial happiness^ Pjrrho alone 
had discovered the true and natural one, and that, by an accident 
similar to the painter's,"^ who having finished the picture of a 
dog all to the foam of his mouth, could not, after repeated trials, 
satisfy himself in painting this last circumstance. Enraged by 
disappointment, he at length dashed against the canvass the 
sponge with which he wiped his pencils. Accident produced 
the effect which he had vainly sought from art ; and the foam 
was represented so naturally, that the picture, though admi- 
rable in other respects, was chiefly admired on this account. 
Fatigued by many painful researches into the nature of truth 
and virtue, Pyrrho, in the same manner, had discovered that 
truth and virtue were no where to be found ; a discovery which 
produced that moderation and indisturbance^j that happy in- 
difference, or rather perfect insensibility, which is as natural- 
ly attended by happiness, as a body is followed by its shadow.:}; 
In concluding this work with the scepticism of conclusion 
Pyrrho, it is proper to observe, for the honour of 
Greece, that though the doctrines which that philosopher incul- 
cated can liave no other tendency than to unhinge the moral 
principles, to darken and perplex the mind ; yet those systems 
of his contemporaries, or predecessors, which have been more 
particularly explained in the present history, amidst all their 
apparent contradictions, uniformly afford such views of nature 
and pf ^man, as awaken or heighten our love for both* Esta- 
blished on firm grounds of reason, they evince the indissoluble 
union of interest with duty, display the beauty of virtue in its 
brighest charms, and unmask the hideous spectres of fancy 
and superstition. 

• Sextus Empiric. 1. i. c. xii. Sextus calls the painter ApeQes. Pliny, I. 
XXXV. c. XX. ascribes this accident to Protogenes, and a similar one toNealces, 
in painting a horse. 

f AfapoSccu Sextus Empiric. 

^ Sextus Empiric, ubi supra, & passim. 
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JiBDELEBMU^US, irom a gardener, raised to the throne of Bidon^ reasons 
for rejecting his story, iv. 230. .J^ote^ 

Al^i a city famed for its temples of Apollo, and oracle, destroyed by the 
Persians, i. 342. 

JtiitracHimf the faculty o^ not unknown in the philosophy of the ancients^ 
iii. 352. 

Jlccent in language, its use, and varieties, i. 180. 

Achaia^ conquered by the followers of Tisamenus, king of Lacedaemon, i. 78. 
Brief political histoiy of, 158. 

The prosperity of, referred to the wisdom of their laws, ii. 19. Their 
prosperity extended to their colonies in Magna Gratcia, 20. 
Revolutions in that country, iii. 289. 

Jtchittes^ opinions of critics concerning his shield, as described by Homer, I, 
68. J^9te, 

Acuptdt^ ambassador from Nysa to Alexander the Great, his successful ne- 
gociation, iv. 271. 

Ada, the government of Caria committted to her by Alexander the Great, 
iv. 212. 

AdimomthuBi j^t commander with Conon over the Athenian fleet, his cha- 
racter, iii. 29. Is taken prisoner by Lysander, 34. Is spared by him, 35. 

AdimantuBy commander of the Corinthian ships, his violent opposition to The- 
mistocles i« a council of war on board the Grecian fleet, i. 348* 

Adonit, celebration of the annus! festival of, at Atiiens, described, ii. 273. 

Adra$iiu, a iuntive Phrygian prince, his history, i. 228. 

AdverBUy, calls forth the latent resources of popular governments, ii. 325. 
But increases political factions, iii. Z7. 

AduUery, how punished during the heroic ages of Greece, i. 60. 

jEgina, the island described, i. 305. The fleet of, destroyed by Themistocles^ 
306. 

JEgot'PotamiUy naval engagement there, between Lysander and the Athe- 
mans, ui. 32. 

jBneoff prpbablv contemporary with Dido, ii. 10. JVWe. 

JRaddneB, the philosopher, the argument maintained in his dialogues, iii. 80. 
, the orator, his embassy to Peloponnesus, to unite the Grecian states 
against Philip of Macedon, iv. 83, 88. Quarrel between him and Demos- 
thenes, 92. His speech to Philip of Macedon, 94. Is corrupted by Philip's 
ambassadors, 99. His q;>eech to Philip on another embassy, 102. Gives an 
account of his embassy to the Athenians, 107. Assumes the merit of soft- 
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Clung Philip towards the Phocijuifl» 115. Is pTosecuted at the peisoasion 
of Demosthenes, 130. Is sent as deputy to the Amphictyonic counci], 162. 
Inyeighs a^nst the Locrians for cultivating the Ciirhean pUun, 164. Ac- 
cuses Ctesiphon for his decree in honour of Demosthenes, 261. His ba- 
nishment, 262 
m^chyku the tragedian distinguishes himself at the battle of Marathon, i. 299. 

Was the father of the Greek tragedy, ii 119. 
JEtop^ his fables, the first Grecian attempt towards moral philosophy, ii. 106. 
^toUaru, engage as auxiliaries to the Herachdae, i. 76. Establish themselyes 
in Peloponnesus, 77, Are ravi^ped by the Athenians, iL 214. Singular 
mode Of fighting the invaders, 214. 
^^amemnon commands the Grecian armament collected against Troy, L 39. 
Takes and destroys that city, 41. How he obtained pre-enunence over 
the other Grecian princesy 57. His death, 75. 
Agetilauty his character, and pretensions to the crown of Sparta, iu. 156. Is 
declared king, 157. Takes the command of the Gredan forces in Asia, 
160. His ill treatment of Lysander, 161. His address in counteracting 
the treachery of Tissaphemes, 163. His expedition to Phrygia, ibid. His 
military preparations, and martial exercises, 164. Defeats the Peraans on 
the banks or the Pactolus, 166. Neg^iation between him and Tithraustes 
for the indemnity of Lydia, ibid. Is intrusted with the conunand of the 
Grecian fleet, 167. His victories inspire him with the hopes of conquering 
the Persian empire, 168. Is recalled, 175. He defeats the Thessalians on 
his return, 177. Defeats the confederate army at Coronsa, 183. His Asiatic 
victories prejudicial to Sparta, 201. Allows his colleague Cleombrotus to 
conduct tne war in Boeotia, 225. Is supposed to have been privy to the 
attempt of Sphodrias on the Piraeus oi Athens, 228. Els invasions ^ 
Boeotia, ibid. Acts as the Spartan deputy in the Grecian congress at that 
city, 234. Debates between him and Epaminondas, iHd, Evades the law 
of Lycurgus with respect to the troops vanquished at Leuctra, 247. His 
inelTectuu attempts to restore the Spartan authority in Arcadia, 262. His 
vigilant exertions oh the invasion of Laconia by the Thebans, 263. Nego- 
ciates a defensive treaty with Athens, 265. His death and character, 315. 
^^jetipoUSf king of Sparta, besieges and takes the city of Mantinaca, iii. 206^ 

Takes Torona, 213. Dies, 214. 
•4j7>, king of Sparta, commands the Spartan forces at the renewal of the 
Peloponnesian war, ii. 249. Concludes a truce with the Argives, 250. 
Battle of Mantinaea, 253. His expedition into Attica, 298. His spouse 
Timea seduced by Alcibiades, 330. Invades the Etians, iii. 89. His 
death, 156. 
AgoracritiUy his celebrated statue of Venus, iii. 82. 
AgriatUure taught in Attica by Cecrops, i. 17. How practised in Greece 

during the heroic ages, 56^ 67. 
Agrigentnm, by whom founded, ii. 17. 

Its magnificence, and prosperity of its inhabitants, iii. 93. Siege of, by 
the Cartnagpinians, 95. Miserable fate of the Agrigentines, 96. 
AjcLor, the son of Telamon, his presumption, and how punished, k 48. ^ote. 
Alcaus, the ancient Greek poet, his character, i. 200. 

Alcandevy from a persecutor, becomes a supporter of the institutions of Ly- 
curgus, i. 100. J^ote, 
Aldbioiletf his birth and education, ii. 242. Attachment between him and 
Socrates, 244. His character, 245. His antipathy to Sparta, 246. His 
deceitful conduct toward the Spartan ambassadors, 248. Persuades the 
Athenians to enter into the Argpve alliance, ibid. Persuades the Argives 
to break their truce, 251. His ambitious views, 266. His debate with 
Nicias, respecting the expedition to Sicily, 268. His armament sails, 273. 
He takes Catana, 277. His operations stopped by his recall to Athens, 278. 
He is accused of impiety by Thessalus, 279. He flies to Sparta, 281, 297. 
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SuTpriaes the AtheiuAn partisans in Chios, 328. Seduces the spouse 
of king Agis, 330. Takes refuge with the Persian general Tissaphernes, 
331. Alienates that general from the Spartan interests, 332. Conspires 
against the democracy in Athens, 333. Frustrates the negociation between 
the Athenian ambassadors and Tissaphemes, 337. Is invited by Thrasy- 
bulus to the camp at Samos, 340. His address to his countrymen, 341. 
His message to the tyrants, 342. Is recalled to Athens, 345. Captures 
the whole Peloponnesiin fleet, 347. Takes Byzantium, 351. His triumphant 
return to Athens, 352. Conducts the Eleusiuian festival, 356. His arrival 
on the anniversary of the Plynteria deemed inauspicious, 357. His fleet 
defeated during his absence, by Lysander, iii. 14. He is impeached by 
Thrasvbulus, and disgraced, 15. His advice for the security of the Athe- 
nian fleet rejected, 32. Retires to Phrygia, 54. Manner of his death, ibid. 

•AlcidaSf the Spartan naval commander, sent to the relief of Mitylen^, his 
imprudent conduct, ii. 191, 199. His engagement with Nicostratus at 
Corcyra, 205. 

Alexandery king of Macedon, his character, i. 360. Is employed by Ifodo- 
nius to treat with the Athenians, 361. 

Jtkxander the great, his birth, iv. 37. His behaviour to the Persian ambas- 
sadors at his father's court, 122. Saves the life of his father Philip, 157. 
Routs the Thebans at the battle of Chaeronea, 175. Quarrels with his 
father, and takes refuge among the rebellious Illyrians, 187. Is reconciled, 
188. Difficulties attending his succession to his father's crown, 189. He 
is acknowledged general of the Greeks, 190. His interview with Diogenes 
the cynic, 191. Defeats the Thracians, 192. Passes the Danube, 193. Is 
assisted by Lang^arus the Agrian, 195. Defeats Glaucias, king of the Tau- 
lantii, 196. Revolt and destruction of Thebes, 197. His acts of forbearance 
there, 198. Receives cong^tulatory embassies from the Grecian states^ 
199. Prepares for his eastern expedition, 200. Prepares to pass the 
Granicus, 204. Battle there, 205. His personal g^allantry, 206. His pru- 
dent humanity after the engagement, 208. Immediate fruits of his victory, 
209. • Beraeges Halicaimassus, 210. The town taken and demolished, 211. 
His judicious plan of warfare, 212. The arts b^ which he secured his 
conquests, 213. Favourable circumstances attending his march from Pha- 
selis to Perga, 214. He chastises the duplicity of the citizens of Aspendus, 
215. Enters Pbiygia, 216. Fulfils the oracle relating to the Gordian 
knot, 217. Passes uie northern g^te of Cilicia, 219. His sickness at Tar- 
sus, 220. Disposition of his army previous to the battle of Issus, 224. De- 
feats Darius, ibid. His generous treatment of Darius' captive family, 227. 

- His moderation increases with his good fortune, ibid. Receives an amica- 
ble embassy from Tyre, 229. Besieges Tyre, 231. Takes the city, 236, 
Is wounded at the siege of Gaza, 238. His easy conquest of Egypt, 239. 
Founds the city of Alexandria, ibid. Visits the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, 
240. Foundation of his claim to being the son of Jupiter, 241. JVote, He 
marches into Assyria, 242. Battle of Arbela, 244. His acquisitions by the 
defeat d Darius, 249. Pursues Darius, 251. Pursues the murderers o^ 
Darius, 253. Besieges the Sogdian fortress, 256. Reduces it, and marries 
Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes, 258. Surrender of the fortress of 
Chorienes, ibid* His prudent regulation of his c&nquests, 260. Undertakes 
his Indian expedition, 266. His difficult passage over the Paropamisus, 267. 
Reduces mount Aomos, 268. Receives the submission of Nysa, 269. 
Passes the Indus, 271. His passage over the Hydaspes, disputed by Poms, 
272. The passage effected, 274. Defeats Poms, and treats him generous- 
ly, 277. Founds Nicxa and Bucephalia, 279« Passes tlie Acesines and 
Hvdraotes, ibid. Besieges and takes Sangala, 280. The eastern bounds 
of his conquests, 281. His life endangered by his rashness at the siege of 
ihe Mallian fortress, 284. Iklarches through the Gedrosian desert, 285. 
Punishes the licentious cmelty of Cleander and Sitalus, 287". Romantic 
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iceoufit of hifl match timragfa Carmttua, iML Puniihea ^e revolt of hra 
gOTemon of Babylon, Peiaopolia* and Suia, 288. Improrea the intenuJ 
state of his conoueatSy 289. Sends Teasels to explore the Pefsian and 
Arabian jg^lfa, 290. Founda a city of retreat for his superannuated solars, 
291. Dischargfea the debta of hia army, 293. Promotes intermarria^ 
with the Asiatics, 293. His immoderate g^ef for the death of Hephcstion, 
1394. Reduces the Cossaeans, 295. Arts practised to prevent his return to Ba- 
bylon, 297. His death, 300. His character, ihid. Hia iaults rather re- 
sulting from lus situation than his personal character, 303. His murder of 
Clitus, 305. His magnanimity, 30o. Hia account of his &ther and himself 
307. The division of his conquests, 310. 

^Alexander, king of Thessaly, his character, iii. 278. His treacherous seizure 
of Pelopidas, 280. Anecdotes of Pelopidas during his confinement with 
him, 282. . Battle of Cynoscephalae, 298. Is again defeated by the Thebans, 
300. 

  , the son of JEropus, his treachery to Alexander, king of Macedon, 
detected by Parmenio^ iv. 217. 

JUexandriOf the city of, founded by Alexander the CSreat, iv. 239. 

AlyaUetf king of Lydia, hia systematic depredations on the MGlesiana^ i. 220. 
How induced to conclude a peace with them, 221. His Idng and happy 
reign, 222. 

Alphabet^ Phoenician, introduced into Greece, i. 15. 

AmasiSf how he mounted the throne of Egypt, and his chanuster, i. 256. 

j9tttaxorUf the existence of such a nation, why not to be doubted, i. 22. A'^te. 

JhupkeiOf a Messenian city, treacherously seized by the Spartans, i. 124. 

mimpfdonf the Grecian baixl, who, i. 186. 

•imjthictyomc council, the origin o^ i. 22. Its authority extended, ^. Con- 
duct of, on the temple of Delpfad being plundered by the Crisseana^ 162. 
Summary history of, iii. 317. 

An angiy decree issued against the Phocians^ iv. 41; And against Sparta, 
41. Cruel decree of, against the Phocians, 112. Hacedon declared t 
member of the Hellenic body, 117. Philip invited ta check the insolence 
of Sparta, 124. He is declared general of the Amphictyons, 158. The 
Amphictyons destroy the Amphissean pLintations on the Cirrhean plain, 
166. 

AmpUpoHt, description of that city, and its revolt from the Athenians, ii. 235. 
Defeat and death of Cleon in an attack of the city, 238. Honours confer- 
red there on Brasidas, ibid. 

This city joins the Olynthian confederacy, iv. 29. Is besieg^ by Philip 
of Macedon, 30. Is taken and annexed to libcedon, 31. 

Amphineant, accused by iEschines to the Amphictyonic council, for cultiva- 
ting the Cirrhean plain, iv. 164. They attack the Amphictyons, for de- 
stroying their plantations, 166. Amphissa taken by Philip of Macedon, 
168. 

Amnjuementt of the Greeks diuing the heroic ages, i. 70. 

AnoffUat II. king of Blacedonia, dethroned by Bardyllis, and restored by the 
Spartans, iv. 14. 

Amyntat, the son of Philip, his pretensions to the throne of Macedonia, iv. 190. 

Anacreon, the ancient Greek poet, his character, i. 200. 

Anaxagvras, was the first Grecian philosopher who promulgated rational 
ideas of the Deity, ii. 25. JVote 108. His doctrines counteracted by the 
refinements of the Sophists, 109. His accusation and banishment, 168. 

AnaxandeTf the Spartan general, is defeated by Aristomenes the Messeniai^ 
i. 140. 

Anderica, settled by the Eretrian prisoners after the battle of Marathon, i. 296. 

Androclet, the joint king of Messenia, his uiisuocessful contest with Us asso- 
ciate Antiochus, i. 123. Obtains the province of Hyamia from the Spartan 
conqueroTB^ 134. 
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AnoPHphAretet, the Sptttiii commuider under P>qBftni«8» his vefractory con^ 
duc^ i. 372. 

AuaiddoB^ one of the Spartan negociaton at the Perauin court, hia character, 
iii. 190. His succesBral negociationa, 191. Ronaea the jeakMiay of Arta- 
xenea againat the Atheniana, 195. Redufcea the Greeian atatea to accept 
the terma of peace dictated by Artaxerxea, 197. Asaista at a congreaa of 
the Grecian atatea at the coiut of Artaxerxea, 284. 

AnHochu8, commander of the Athenian fleet in the absence of Aldbiadea, im- 
prudently expoaea hxmaelf to a defeat by Lyaander, iii. 14. 

 ' ^ ' , the Arcadian deputy at the Persian court, hia character of ihe Per- 
aiana to hia counttymen, iii. 287. 

JMpfUeTi ia intniated by Alexander with the care of Macedon and Greece, 
during hia eastern expedition, iv.-201. Checks the commotiona in Greece, 
duAng the abaence or Alexander, 259. Ia <»dered to join hia maater with 
new leviea, 292. 

Andphotiihti orator, hia character, ii. 333. Put to death by the Thirty Ty- 
ranta, iii. 45. 

*9nHphiony an Athenian inceniiUaiy, ia employed by Philip of Macedon to bum 
the Athenian docks, iv. 160. Ia detected by Demosthenes, and punished, 
161. 

AniUthenea, of Athena, the great leasons of his' philosophy, iii. 80. 

Aomos, mount, reduced by Alexander the Great, iv. 268. 

ApeUea^ hia eminence as a painter, hia works, iv 318. 

Apollo^ causes that gave his oracle at Delphi a superior credit over other ora- 
cles, i. 17. 

Apollo^ the Amyclean, account of the throne of, made by Bathycles the Mag- 
nesian, ii. 133. Belvidere described, 143. 

The Abaean temple of, burnt, with a number of I^iocian refiweea in it, 
iv. 104. 

ApoUodorua^ the Athenian painter, the first who knew the force of light and 
shade, iii. 336. 

» governor of Babylon, hia arta to prevexit Alexander the Great 
from returning to that city, iv. 297. 

Apollonidea, the Olynthian, baniahed by the intrigues of Philip of Blacedon, 
iv. 84. 

Aracua, ia appointed to command the Spartan fleet, to cover the truat of the 
fleet to Lyaander, who goes second in command, iii. 31. 

ArbeUiy battle of, between Alexander the Great and Darius king of Persia, 
iv. 244. 

Arcadia^ utualion of that country, and character of its inhabitants, i. 155. 

State of, at the xra of the peace of Antalcidas, iii. 203. Fate of Manti- 
nsea, 206. National character of the Arcadians, 274. Are defeated by Ar- 
chidamus, 277. Arcadia ravagfed by the Spartans on one side, and by the 
Achaeans on the other, 290. A peace concluded with Athens, 293. The 
Arcadians seize Olympia, and celebrate the games, 301. They plunder 
the Olympic treasure, 302. Scheme of those who partook of this treasure, 
to prevent inquiries, 304. 

Archelaua I. king of Macedon, his history and character, iv. 12. 

Arc/dtkmuaf king of Sparta, his pacific advice, when the Peloponnesians ea- 
deavo<ired to draw the Spartans into their confederacy against Athens, ii. 
164. Is appointed to conduct the war, 174. Leads his army into Attica, 175. 
I , son of Agesilaus, solicits the pardon of Sphodrias, out of friend- 

ship to his son Cleonymus, iii. 227. Commands the Spartan forces sent 
against the Arcadians, 275. Defeats theln at Midea without the loss of a 
man, 277. His speech on the request of the Spartan alliea, ibr leave to 
negociate a aeparate peace with Thebea, 295. Defeats the attempt of 
Epaminondas to aurpriae the city of Sparta, 308. 
Endeavours to revive the Spartan power in the Peloponnesus, iv. 46< 
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Aims At pK>cimn{^ tke caitodj of the temple at Delphi, 104. Haiie« an 
army for that purpose, 107. 

ArchiUchutf the ancient Grecian poet, memoin o( i. 193. His bitter reTenge 
against Neobul^ and her father, 194. Character of his poetry, 195. If 
banished Paros, 196. Recovers credit at the Olympic games, 197. Ho- 
nours paid to him on his return to Paros, 198. 

Architecture^ rude state of, in the heroic ages of Greece, i. 68. 
The I>oric and Ionic orders of, where invented, ii. 132. 

Archwitf commencement of the magistracy of, at Athens, in the stead of the 
kings, i. 80. Their number, office, and rank, ii. 94. 

AreopagvMi the court of, at Athens, described, i. 268. ii. 95. 

Arginmucy battle of, between Callicratidas and the Athenians, iii. 22. 

ArgonauUc expedition undertaken, i. 23. The object of this adventure, 24. 

Argo9t first settled by Danali8» i. 14. Contests between the citizens o^ and 
those of the dependent towns, i. 157. War with Sparta, 238. 

Intestine commotions in the republic of, ii. 77, The town of Mycens 
destroyed, ibid. Conduct of the Ar^ves during the Peloponnesian war, 
242. The Aripve sJliance, ibid. The Argives Uke arms on the renewal 
of the Peloponnesian war, 250. Conclude a truce, Uiid, The truce broken 
at the instigation of Alcibiades, 251. Battle of Mantinxa, 252. Tumult at 
Argos, in wUch the leajKue with Athens is abjured, and a confederacy en- 
tered into with Sparta, ^SS, 

Ari^tutf succeeds to the command of Cyrus' vanquished army after the battle 
of Cynaza, iii. 118. Concludes a truce with Artaxenes, 120. is detached 
from the Grecian allies by the contrivance of Tissaphemes^ 121. 

Ari9tau$t commands the Corinthian auxiliaries sent to assist in the defence of 
Potidxa, ii. 160. Is taken by the Athenians, and put to death, 186. 

Arittagvrat, of Bliletus^ instigates the lonians to revolt against the Persian 
government, i. 264. His neg^ciations at Sparta, 265. Applies to the 
Athenians for assistance, 267, 274. The remainder of his history, and 
death, 277. 

AriHidetf his generous deference to ICltiades, his associate in the command of 
the AUienian forces, i. 294. Comparison between him and Themistocles, 
302. Their rivalship, 303. He is banished, 304. Returns to the Grecian 
fleet just before the battle off Salamis, 351. His speech to Mardonius on 
the part of the Athenians, 362. 

Is intrusted with the charge of the finances of the confederated Greek 
forces, on the recall of Pausanius, ii. 56, His death and character, 60. 
, a Theban painter, his jereat power of expression, iii. 338. 

AriatocrateBf king of Arcadia, proteases to assist the Messenians agadnst the 
Spartans, i. 143. Deserts them at the battle of the Trenches, ibi<L His 
second treachery, and punishment, 151. 

Ari9todemu9, the Messeman, devotes his daughter to death, in obedience to 
oracular demand, i. 130. Kills her brutally himself, 131. Becomes king, 
and wi^s successful war against the Spartans, 132. Kills himself, 133. 

Ariitodemtta, an Athenian player, emploved by Philip of Macedon to cultivate 
his interest at Athens, iv. 87. His embassy to Pliilip, 90. Is sent again, ^91. 

AriBtomeneBy is saluted king of Messenia by the army on the plains of Derx, 
i. 137. His gallant expedition to the city of Sparta, 138. His repeated 
successes agsunst the Spartans, 139. Is defeated at the Trenches, 143. De- 
fends the fortress of Eira, 144. Is taken prisoner, 145. His extraordinary 
escape, 146. Is surprised by the Spartans, 148. Abandons Eira, 150. Ii 
kindly received by tne Arcadians, ibid. His travels, death, character, 154. 

Ariatophanea, a declared enemy to Socrates, ii. 118. Nature of his comedies 
describe<^ 122. Ridicules Cleon, 227. 

His comedy of the Clouds, the remotce cause of the prosecution of So- 
crates, iii. 65. 
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Jtriatotlef his distinctions of style in wtitingi ui. 85. Inqmry into Plato's doe- 
trine of ideas, 353. JVb^e. 

Scientifical presents made to him by Alexander the Great, iv. 320. His 
moral and political works superior to the writings of all his predecessors, 
321. His philosophy, 322. His lo^c, «6tcf. His great opportunities of im- 
provement, 324. His death, 325. Tenets of the peripatetic school, 326. 
Estimate and fate of his pinlosophy, 335. 

Armenia, passage of the Greeks through that country, under the conduct of 
Xenophon and Cheirosophus, iii. 131. * 

Arrian, remarks on his account of Alexander's passage from Phaselis to 
Perga, iv. 215. 

Artabanua, his moral reflections to Xerxes, on the review of his immense 
army, i. 314. His cautions for the safety of the Persian fleet, 319. 

Artabazusy satrap of Ionia, revolts from Artaxerxes Ochus, king of Penua, and 
supports himself by the assistance of Chares of Athens, iii. 255. 

ArtaphemcBy the Persian governor of Sardis, commands the Athenians to re- 
instate Hippias, whom they had expelled, i. 273. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, kine of Persia, affords protection to Themistocles on 
his banishment, ii. 59. His measures of defence against the Grecian inva- 
sion, 63. Cimon's victories over his fleet and army, ibid. Revolt of Eg^pt, 
66. Solicits a peace with the Athenians, 69. 

, (Memnon,) is appointed successor to the throne of Persia, by his 
father Darius Nothus, iii. 102. His brother Cjrrus disputes the crown with 
him, 104. Leads his army agfainst him, 114. Battle of Cynaxa, 115. Con- 
cludes a truce with the Grecian army, 120. Makes war against the Spar- 
tans, 150. Orders the death of Tissaphemes, and commits the care of the 
war to Tithraustes, 166. His interview with Conon, 181. Is persuaded 
by Conon to rebuild the walls of Athens, 188. He dictates the terms of a 
general peace, 196. His motive for promoting the tranquillity of Greece, 
19r. Procures a congress to be held Sparta, 231. Concludes a treaty 
with the Spartans, 272. A congress of the Grecian states at his court, 283. 

Artemiaia, of Halicamassus, her advice to Xerxes, i. 346. Her artifice to save 
herself at the battle of Salamis, 353. 

Artemisiumy the first sea engagement there between the Grecian and Persian 
fleets, 1. 337. The second, 338. 

Aapasioy the Athenian courtesan, her character, ii. 127, 167. 

AspenduBy the treacherous behaviour of the inhabitants of, chastised by Alex- 
ander the Great, iv. 215. 

Asia Jlinory is colonised by Greeks, i. 80. Distinction of dialects in the new 
settiements, 82. Pecuhar advantages of the Ionian colonies, ibid* 

Assyrioy the downfal of the monarchy of, described, i. 229, 253. 

Aatronomify favoured by Alexander's conquest of Babylon, iv. 319. 

Atheasy king of Sc3rthi% invites Philip of Macedon, to assist him against the Is- 
trians, iv. 153. His perfidy, 154. Is chastised by Philip, 155. 

Athenagorasy of Syracuse, inspires* his countrymen with contempt for the 
Athenian armament sent against that city, ii. 284. 

Atheruy first settled by Cecrops, i. 14. Agriculture taught there by Cecrops, 
17. History of Theseus, 30. The Cretan Institutions introduced by 
him, 31. The exiled descendants of Hercules received into Attica, 76/ 
Royalty abolished on the death of Codrus, and the ma^stracy of Archons 
substituted in its room, 80. The Dorians expelled by the Athenians, 81. 
FoUtical revolutions at Athens, 159. Constitution of that republic, as re- 
flated by Solon, 267. The usurpation of Pisistratus, 268. Rapid successes 
of the Athenians after establishing a democracy, 270. They assist the 
Ionian revolters against the Per»an government, 274. But siterwards re- 
ceive disgust, and leave them, 275. Attica invaded by the Persians, 289. 
Measures taken for defence, 290. Battie of Marathon, 295. Conduct of 
th« Athenians after this victory^ 297. Honours conferred on Miltiades, 298. 
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Who IS afterwMdt pen«eiited to dettli« 901. And lu» tnempty revtred, 
iHd. Banifhrnent or Aristidei, 304. Naval tueceMes of Themktocks OTer 
Mgmk and Corcjm* 306. Strength and apirit of the republic, 307. The 
advice of the oracle on the approach of Xerzea» e]q>ouimed by Themifllo- 
clet, 319. Memorable battle of Thermopylae, 331. Xerxea enters Attica, 
and the Athenians abandon their country, 344. Mardonius remains in At- 
tica after the flight of Xerxes, 355, 357. The Spartans desert the Atheni- 
an cause, 363. Contest between iJie Athenians and Tegeans in the confe. 
derate army under Paiisanias, 370. They distinguish themselves at the 
battle of Platca, 375. And at that of llycal^, 380. 

Their prosperity after these victories, ii. 42 Their attainments in the 
arts of peace, 43. Celebrate their victory over the Persians at Salamis, 46. 
The dty of Athens rebuilt and fortified, iUd, The artful embassy of The- 
mistocles to Sparta, 47. The Pirsus built, 49. Banishment and death of 
Themistocles, SB, Death and character of Aristides, 60. Bapid successes 
of Cimon, 61. Influence of Pericles in the policy of the Aduenian state, 65* 
The Athenians asast the revolt of Egypt from Artazerze8» 67. Unfortu- 
nate event 6i this measure, 68. Peace concluded with Artaxerxes, 70. 
The power dT Athens viewed with discontent by the other <^^cian states 
72. Protection afforded to the Spartan Helots and M esaenians, 7S, Asks- 
tance fipven to the Boeotians, to support their independence ajgainst Thebe% 
79 . iTie famous truce of ti^rtv years, 80. How they subdued their neigh- 
bouring states, 83. Spirit of the Athenian government, 84. Panegyric oa 
the Athenian laws, 87. Character of l>raco, and his system of legislation, 
88. State of Athens at the time of Solon, 89 Review of S<dott's institu- 
tions, 90. Usurpation of Pisistratus, 97. Character of Hipparchus, 98. 
Alterations in government introduced by Clisthenes, 99. The democratic 
form of fipovemment completed by Pericles, 100. Progress of luxury in 
the republic, 103. The virtues and vices of this period compared, 105. 
History of PUlosophy, 106. The Sophists, 110. Socrates, 111. Trafedy, 
114. Comedy, 118. Minerva honoured as die tutelary deity of Auiens, 
123. Mode of celebrating the feativals, iirid. Domestic manners of the 
Athenians, 124. Women, ibid. Courtesans, 137. Character of Aspasia, 
ibid. The fine arts patronised by Pericles, 136. Great improvements 
made by Athenian sculptors and painters, 137. The most disti^uiahed 
works of Phidias, 138 Origin of the Peloponnesian war, 147. The Co- 
rinthians and Corcyreans appeal to Athens, and solicit the espousal of their 
respective causes, 153. A treaty of mutual defence concluded with Cor- 
cyra, 155. A reinfcnrcement sent to the Corcyrean fleet, 156. Reply to 
the remonstrance of the Corinthians, 157. Revolt of Macedonia, 159. 
Siege of Potidaea, 160. Account of the states confederated against Athena^ 
165. A menacing embassy received from the confederates, 166. Accusa- 
tion and defence of Pericles, 168. Preparations for war, 174. Invasion oC 
Attica by Archidamus, king of Sparta, 175. The invasion retaliated on the 
confederates by sea, 176. Attica evacuated, 177. Megara invaded, ibid. 
Athens visited by the plague, 178. Devastation of Attica by the enemy, 
180. Ill success of the war, 181. Death and character of Pericles, 184. 
Revolt of Lesbos, 188. Siege of Mitylen^, 190. Character of Cleon, 194. 
His cruel proposal of putting the inhabitants of Mitylen^ to death, reversed 
by the persuasion dT Deodatus, 195. The Atheman troths wesJcened by 
the plague, 212. Expedition to iEtolia, 213. Reject the Spartan overtures 
for peace, and detain their pledgfed ^ps, 221. Battle of Delium, 229. 
Revolt of Amphipolis, 235. Clamours on the successes of Brasidas, 236. 
Truce concluded with Sparta, ibid. Peace made with Sparta, 239. Ac- 
cession of Athens to the Argive alliance, 242. Mutual discontents genera- 
ted between Athens and Sparta, 246. Reaewalof the war, 249. Expedi- 
tion against Melos, 256. Conference between the comimssioners of Athens 
and those of Melos, 257. Reduction of Mf^ and cruel treatDOient of the 
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inbabitantSy 260. Send a fleet to Sicify, 264. Another expedition to 
Sicily, debated, 267. Preparations for this undertaking, 272. Departure 
of the armament from Athens, 273. Causes of recalling. Alcibiades, 278. 
Attica invaded by Agis, who fortifies Decelia, 298. Vigorous exertions of 
the Athenians, 299. Are finally defeated at sea before Syracuse, 308. 
Their miserable and disastrous retreat from that city, 311. General con- 
sternation at the news of the sad event of the Sicilian expedition, 322. 
Combination of the Grecian states against A\hens,ibid. Their preparations 
to assist the revolt of the Asiatic dependencies of the Athenians, 326. The 
Athenians discover and defeat the measures of the Corintluans and Chlans, 
327. Battle of Miletus, 328. Intrigues of Alcibiades against the demo- 
cracy, 333. Pisander co-operates in the same design, 336. Negociation 
with Tissaphemes, ibid. The democracy overturned, 338. The govern- 
ment of the Four Hundred formed, ibid. Their tyranny, c40. Tumults at 
Athens, occasioned by the revolt of the troops in Samos, 343. The democracy 
restored, and Alcibiades recalled, 345. The Athenians become again vic- 
torious at sea, 346. Triumphant return of Alcibiades, 353. Celebration of 
the Bleusinian rites, 354. Celebration of the Plynteria, 357. 

Alcibiades accused and disgraced, iii. 15. Callicratidas defeated by the 
Athenians, and killed, 22. Wisdom and equity observed in the trial of of- 
fenders, 26. Trial of the admirals for their conduct at the battle of Argi- 
nussae, 27. Dying speech of Diomedon, 28. Defeat and loss of his fleet, 33. 
Athens besieged by Lysander, 37. Embassy of Theramenes to Sparta, 38. 
Athens surrenders to Lysander, and is dismantled, 40. Cruel treatment of 
the Athenians by the thirty tyrants, 45. The persecution of Lycias and his 
family, 46. Accusation and death of Theramenes, 50. Death of Alcibiades, 
54. Thrasybulus opposes the tjrrants, 55. He siezes the Piraeus, 57. The 
tyrants deposed, and decemvirs elected, 59. The internal peace of Athens 
eflfected by the mediation of Pausanias, 61. A general amnesty, 63. Pro- 
secution and death of Socrates, 66. Review of his followers, and their prin- 
cipal tenets, 80. State of the fine arts at this time, 81. The Athenians 
assist theThebans against the Spartans, 173. Battle of Coronxa, 182. Conon 
prevails on Artaxerxes to rebuild the walls of Athens, 188. The Athenians 
contribute to the revolt of Cyprus, 196. Are obliged to accept terms of 
peace from Artaxerxes, 198. A conspiracy formed there by Pelopidas, to 
restore the democracy at Thebes, 217. Assistance sent to Thebes, to reco- 
ver the citadel from the Spartans, 223. The alliance with Sparta renewed, 
226. The Athenians irritated at the attempt of Sphodrias on the Piraeus, 
228. Naval successes against the Spartans, 230. The exiled inhabitants of 
Plataea, received into the republic, 231. Deputies sent to the Grecian con- 
jn*ess at Sparta, 234. Conduct of the Athenians after the battle of Leuctra, 
248. They resolve to hold the balance of power, 249. A defensive alliance 
with Sparta debated, 265. Assistance Sent to the Spartans against the 
Theban invasion, 267. The alliance with Sparta extended and confirmed, 
272. Peace concluded with the Arcadians, 293. The VAtlienians recover 
many of their maritime possessions after the battle of Mantinxa, 317. The 
supposed degeneracy or the Athenians shown to result from the nature of 
their government, 318. Their extreme profligacy, 323. Character of 
Chares, 326. The social war, 327. State of Philosophy at this time, 332. 
Statuary, ibid. Painting, 334. literature, 340. Xenophon, ibid, Plato, 

The Athenians deluded by a treaty with Philip of Macedon, iv. 22. 
They counteract his views upon Olynthus, 53, They defend the straits of 
Thermopylae against Philip, 54. Are deluded into negligence by the po- 
licy of Philip, 65. Intrigues of Philip in Euboea, 66. State of parties in 
Athens, 69. Chares sent to Olynthus, 74. Charidemus sent to Olynthus, 
80. Attica insulted by Macedonian fleets, 86. Philip's deceitful embassy 
to Athens, 87. Ambas^ors sent to negociate with Philip, 91. Their re- 
YO]^. iv. 46 
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porty 97. ArriTal of ambassadors from Plufip, 99. A tbiid embassy* to 
Philip, 101. A treaty concluded with Philip, 106. General consternation 
at the fate of the Phocians, 114. Pass a decree for receiving the Phocian 
fugitives, 115. Resolve to preserve their engagements witn Philip, 118. 
The Athenians courted both by the Spartans and the Peloponnesians, 125. 
Artful representations of the partisans of Bfacedon, 126. The Athemans 
endeavour to rouse the Grecian states against Philip, 135. Diopeithes sent 
to oppose Philip in Thrace, 136. His conduct de^nded by Demosthenes, 
137". Spirited exertions ag^nst Philip, both by sea and land, 141. Euboea 
recovered, 143. Decree' of the Byzantines and Perinthians, in acknowledg- 
ment of their relief by Phocion, 151. Offend the Thebans by their present 
to the temple of Delphi, 163. The Athenians raise a confederacy against 
Philip, 168. General consternation on Philip's seizing Elataea, 170. De- 
cree passed for an association with Thebes, and other cities, ag^nst Philip, 
171. Battle of Chaeronea, 174. Moderation of Philip towards Athens, VH. 
Decrees in consequence of this defeat, 179. The peace #ith Philip rati- 
fied, 181. Decree the trial and punishment of the orators accused by 
Alexander the Great, 200. Military presents from Alexander to the temple 
of Minerva, after the battle of the Granicus, 209. Banishnients of IEa- 
chines and Demosthenes, 263. State of, during the latter years of Alex- 
ander, 264. Philosophical sects established there, 325. 
Atu%^ son of Crcesus king of Lydia, his death, and the consequences of it, 
1.227. 

B 

Babylon^ the capital of Assyria, besieged by Cyrus, i. 253. The city, and its 
resources, described, 254. Is taken by stratagem, 255. 

Flagitious conduct of Harpalus, Alexander's governor there, iv. 288. 
Improvements made there by Alexander, 289. Scheme of Apollodonis 
to prevent Alexander's return thither, 297. 

Bacchu9f his expedition to India inquired into, iv. 270, J>fkte, 

Bacoih lord, his character of Aristotle, iv. 321. 

JBardSf Grecian, their character during the heroic ages, i. 186. Their high 
authority and influence on society, 188. The respect attached to their 
character, 189. Peculiar advantages of the a^s in which they lived, ibid. 
The perfection and authority of their compositions, 190. Memoirs of Ar- 
chilochus, 192. Tepander, 198. Alcaeus and Sappho, 200. Anacreon, ib. 
Stesichorus, 201. Pindar, 202. 
•MardyUif^ an lllyrian chief, effects a revolution in Macedonia^ and renders 
that government tributary to him, iv. 14. Defeats Perdiccas, 16. Is de* 
feated and killed by Philip of Macedon, 27. 

BtUhyck9t the Magnesian, nuikes the throne of Amyclean Apollo, ii. 133. 

Beaitie, Dr. remarks on hjs Essay on Truth, iv. 329. ^ote. 

JSeluSf the temple of, at Babylon, account of, iv. 298. 

jBia9 of Prien^, how he dissuaded Croesus king of Lydia from attempting nap 
, val exploits, i. 224. 

JBaotia, revolt of the inferior cities of, from the authority of Thebes, ii. 78. 
The revolters assisted by the Athenians, 79. Battie of Delium, 229. 

Boget^ the Persian governor of Eion, his desperate conduct and death, o|i 
being reduced by Cimon, the Grecian commander, ii. 61. 

Boxing, how practised in the ancient gymnastic exercises, i. 171. 

Brackmans, ancient, account of their tenets, iv. 298. 

Bratidatf a Spartan naval commander, joins the fleet of Alcidas in the port 
of Cyllene, ii. 200. His prudent council over-ruled by his colleague, 205. 
ilis expedition to Thrace, 232. His address to the Acanthians, 233. Pro- 
cures tne revolt of Amphipolis^ 235. His death, and honours paid to his 
memory by the citizens there, 238. 

Bvcephalut, Alexander the Great's horse^ a dty foimded to bis nMonoiT, 
iv.279. , 
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MUhyma^ wS&Aaif:^ of the Greeks.under XenopBon* in their paaaage through 

that country, ill. 142. * * ^ 

JByzanHitm, its foundation, and peculiar situation, described, ii. 51. Is taken 

from the Persians by the confederated Greeks, 52. Is taken by Alcibiades, 

351. 
Is taken from the Athenians by Lysander, iii. 36. Attempt of Philip of 

Macedon to surprise thie city, 108. 

C 

Cdbyla^ founded by Philip <^ Macedon, iv. 121. 

CeuhauSf a^i'hoenician, the founder of Thebes, i. 14. 

Calamities, public, call forth the latent resources of free goveniQients, ii. 335. 
But increase poUtical factibns, iii. 3T. 

Calanua, the Brachman, his death and prophecy, iv. 299. 

Caienture, general idea of this disorder, iii. 213. 

CalUas, the Athenian admiral, his exertions ag^nst Philip of Hacedon, iv. 141* 

CalUcroHdaSt the Spartan, manner of his death at the battle of Plataea, i. 377. 
 , his reception when sent from Sparta to succeed Lysander in the 

command of the Peloponnesian fleet, iii. 18. His manly behaviour, ibid. 
Obtains voluntary contributions from the.Ionians, 20. Takes Methymna» 
ibid. Defeats the Athenian fleet under Conon, 21. Is defeated and killed 
at Aiginussse, 22. 

CalUtthenesy the scholar, of Aristotle, put to death for a conspiracy against 
Alexander the Great, iv. 303. J^ote. 

CaULocwma procures an irreg^ar decree against the Athenian admirals ac- 
cused of misconduct at Arginussse, iii. 28. 

Cambyaea, king of Persia, pursues the conquests of his father Cyrus, i. 255. 
Reduces Egypt, .257. His death, 258. 

Camerina, the favour of this, city sought by Hermocrates for Syracuse, and by 

* Euphemus for the Athenians, ii. 290. The citizens detennine to preserve 
a neutrality, 292. 

CandauUsy kmg of Lydia, the fatal consequence of his imprudence, 1. 219. 

Cappadocioy invaded and ravaged bv Croesus king of Lydia, i. 235. 

Caranu8f an Argive prince, establishes a principality in Macedonia, iv. 10. 

Carthage, the^foundation and growth of, ii. 10. Prevents the Phocxana fVom 
settling in Corsica, 11. Commercial prosperity and power of the Cartha- 
ginians, 12. Civil government of the republic, ibid, jsTote, Ambitious 
and jealous spirit of. the republic,, 14. The learning of, rather directed to 
useful than ornamental arts, ibid, ^ote. Views of the Carthaginians in 
entering into alliance with Xerxes, 15. They invade Sicily, 37. Conclude 
a treaty of peace with Gelon, king of Syracuse,^ 39. 

The Cartha^nians undertake the conquest of Sicily, iii. 92. Treat the 
natives cruelly, 93. 

Castor of Rhodes, his character as a chronologist and historian, i. 216. ^ote. 

Cataphracts in the Grecian military, what, iv. 205. JVote. 

Categories, the ten in the ancient log^c explained, iii. 346. JSTote. 

Cebes the Theban, his final conversation with Socrates, iii. 74. Account of 
his celebrated Table, .80. 

Cecrops, his settlement in Attica, i. 14. Taught the Greeks aj^culture,. 17. 

Cephalus, his character and singular good fortune at Athens, iii 46. 

Ceres, how honoured by the Athenians in the Eileusinian festival, ii. 354. 

Chabrias, the Athenian general of the Theban army, his address in opposing 
the operations of Agesilaus in Bceotia, iii. 228. The unusual attitude of his 
statue at Home explained, ibid, JSTote, Acts both in the capacities of ge- 
neral and admiral, 229. Is sent against Epaminondas, whom he repulses 
from before Corinth^ 273. Is killed in the social war, 328. 

Charonea, the plain of, why chosen by Philip of Macedon for the encampment 
of his army, iv. 174. Battle between Plulip and the confederated Greeks, 
175. 
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Chalcigf the region* of, in Macedonia, described, ii. 158. 

Chalifbearu, their fierce character and bold opposition to the Greeks under 
Xenophon and Cheirisophus, iii. 133. 

Charet of Athens, his character, iii. 326. Is sent out to conduct the social 
war, 327. Is forced to abandon the siege of Chios, ibid. Accuses his as- 
sociates Timotheus and Ipliicrates^ 329. £ng^a£pes in the service of Aita* 
bazus, 331. Occasion of his recall, ibid. 

His expedition to Olynthus, iv. 74. Is sent to Thrace, where he is de- 
feated by Amyntas, 149. Is one of the renends at the battle of Chaeronea, 
174. 

CharidemuSf his character, and expedition to Olynthus, iv. 80. 

Chariot races, in the ancient Grecian public games, when instituted, i. 172. 

Charon, his address and fortitude during the execution of Pelopidas* con- 
spiracy at Thebes, iii. 219. 

Cheirisobkus commands the Spartan troops sent to asast Cyrus in his Asiatic 
expeaition, iii. 106. His advice to the Greeks after the perfidious seizure 
of their generals by Tissaphemes, 126. Is elected one of their generals, 
127. Memorable retreat of the Greeks from Asia, ibid. Leaves 'Trebizond 
in search of ships to convey his men, 139. His return, 143. His death, 
ibid. 

Cherries first brought from Cerasus to Italy by Lucullus, iii. 140. 

Cheraoneeut, Thracian, description of the country, iii. 154. Is fortified by 
Dercyllidas, ibid. 

Chiefiaintf Grecian, during the heroic ages, their rank and authority, i. 56. 

Chioais besieged by Chares, iii. 327. 

Chiron, the Grecian bard, brief account of, i. 187. 

Chorienea, his submission to Alexander the Great, iv. 258. . 

Chorua in the Grecian theatre, its origin, ii. 115. Its advantages, 116. 

Chronology, very loosely regarded by the ancient Greek historians, i. 11. 
J^ote, 

Cicero, remarks on his account of the conduct of Callicratidas, ii. 70. JVble. 

Cimmenana, their invasion of Asia Minor, i. 218. 

Cimon, his character, ii. 60. Succeeds to the command of the Grecian army, 
on the deatli of Aristides, ibid. His rapid successes in Caria and Lyda, 6^. 
Rec^ces I'haselis, ibid. Defeats the Persian fleet, 63. Surprises die Per- 
sifti^ camp at Eurymedon, 64. His successful expedition to Cyprus, 69. Is 
banished by the mfiuence of Pericles, 80. Parallel between him and Pe- 
ricles, 83. 

Cinadon, his character, and conspiracy agunst the Spartan government, iii. 
157. His plot discovered, 158. Manner of seizing him, 159. He and his 
associates punished, 160. 

Cirrha, a cit^ of the Crisseans, described, i. 160* Is tak«n and destroyed by 
the Amphictyonic army, 167. 

Clearchua, his address in appeasing the mutiny of CyruS* Grecian tnx^s, iii. 
111. His misconduct at the battle of Cynaxa, 115. doncludes a truce 
with Tissaphemes, 120. Is perfidiously seized by Tissaphemes, 122. 

Cleigenea the Acanthian, his speech in the Spartan assembly against the 
Olynthian confederacy, iii. 209. 

Cleiteles the Corinthian, his speech at Athens in favour of a defensive alliance 
with Sparta, ii. 309. 

Cleombrotua, his accesnon to the throne of Sparta, ii. 257. Is sent to conduct 
the war in Bacotia, iii. 225. Is sent a second time with that trust, 240. His 
disposition of his troops on the plain of Leuctra, 242. Is defeated and 
killed in the batUe, 244. 

Cleomenea, king of Sparta, rejects the overtures of Aristagoras to involve the 
Spartans in a war with the Persians, i. 266. His resentment againrt Clis- 
thenes for fraudulently engaging him to expel Hippias from Athens, 270. 
J^ote, His death, 308. 
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Clew of Athens, his character, ii. 194 Ur^es the doom of death agpiinst the 
^ptive citizens of Mitylen^, 195. ' Prevails on the Athenians to reject the 
i^partan overtures for peace, 221. His seditious artifices, 222. G^nsthe 
accidental credit of reducing Sphacteria, 224. Is ridiculed by Aristo- 
phanes, 226. Is killed before Amphipolis, 238. 

CKstheneSy alterations made by him in the government of Athens, ii. 99. 

CUtuSy account of the manner of his death, iv. 305. 

Cmduiy naval engagement there, between Conon and Pisander, iii. 182. 

Codru9i king of Attioa, devotes himself to death for the cause of his countr}^ 
i. 80. 

Colchosy by whom settled, and a character of the inhabitants, iii. 134. They 
oppose the pa«sag^ of the Greeks under Xenophon and Gheirisophus, but 
are defeated by them* 135. 

ColoniaatioH, how practised by the early Greeks, i. 18. 

Colottre in painting, remarks on, iii: 339. 

Comedy^ Greek, the origin of, ii. 118. Its characteristic distinctions fr(»n 
tffag«dy, 120. And i¥om modem comedy, 121. 
State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, iv. 315. 

Companions, a body of Macedoniah youth, instituted by king Philip, iv. 24. 

Conjugal affection, moving scenes of, during the heroic ages of Greece, ex- 
hibited by Homer, i. 63, 

Conon is appointed one of the ten commanders to supersede Alcibiades, iii, 
16. Is defeated by Callicratidas, 21. Character of bis associates Philocles 
and Adimanthus, 29. His advice rejected, and the Athenian fleet cap- 
tured by Lysander, 33. Entertains the hope, of retrieving the fortune of 
Athens, 179, His interview with Artaxerxes, ibid. Defeats Pisander by 
sea at Cnidus, 182. Prevails on Artaxerxes to rebuild the walls of Athens, 
188. His premature endeavours to restore the power of Athens, 190. Is 
put to death by the Persians, 193. * 

Corcyroy the fleet of, destroyed by Themistocles, i. 306. 

Rupture between this colony and Corinth, ii. 149. The fleet of, defeats 
that of tiie Corinthians, 151. The Corcyreans ravage the states allied with 
Corinth, 152. Apply to Athens, ibidi, Representations of the Corcyrean 
deputies, 153. A treaty of mutual defence concluded with Athens, 155. 
Are defeated by the Corinthians in an obstinate sea-fight, ibid. Factions 
generated in Corcyra by Corinthian intrigues, 200. 'rhe demagog^ies as- 
sassinated, 201. Tumult between the Athenian and the Corinthian fac- 
tions, ibid. Arrival of Nicostratus with a squadron from Athens, 203. 
Iblassacre of the Lacedxmonian partisans, 206. Perfidious cruelty of the 
Corcyreans, 208. Their example increases tiie horrors of the ]^elopon- 
nesian war, 210. * ' 

Corinthianay their situation and character, i. 156. Their political revolutions, 
157. 

Rupture between the republic of, and its colony at Corcyra, ii. 149. The 
Corinthians undertake the cause of Epidamnus, 150. Their fleet defeated 
by the Corcyreans, 151. Appeal to Adiens, 152* Speech of the Corin- 
thian deputies, 154. Defeat of the Corcyreans in an obstinate sea engage- 
ment, 155. Remonstrate with the Athenians for assisting the Corcyreans, 
157. Encourage a revolt of Macedonia from the Athenians, 159. Apply 
to Sparta for assiststnce, 162. Intrigue with, and corrupt their Corcyrean 
prisoners, 200. Conununicate their discontents at the peace between 
Athens and Sparta to the Argives, 241. Their designs against Athens dis- 
covered, 327. 

Massacre of the principal citizens, in consequence of domestic factions, 
iii. 185. 

The Corinthians prepare to oppose the passage of Philip of Macedon into 
Peloponnesus, iv. 124. Philip msulted at Corinth, 133. 
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CTwvfMo, battle o^ between .AcevkuA Mid-tbe<»iifedente umy of .Gfeeks, 
iii. 182. 

Co9$aana, reduced by Alexander the Great, iv. 295. 

Cotytt kmST ^ Thrace» his rude way of life, iv. 19. His finantic delusion, 33. 

Courtetantf Grecian, an account of, ii. 126. 

CrateniMf succeeds Antipater as governor of Macedonia and Greece, iv. 292. 

CreniiUt taken by Philip of Macedon, and called from him Philippi, iv. 34. 

CrHCt how settled, and the favourable utuation of that island, i. 28. Institu- 
tions and manners of the natives, 31. 

Crimnal jurisdiction, how exercised during the heroic ages of Greece, i. 58. 

CmtOt the republic of, described, i. 160. Tyrannical impositions exacted 
from the pilgrims to Delphi b;^ the Crisseans, 161. Tney plunder the 
aluine of Delphi, 162. Siege of Crissa, 164. The water that supplied the 
city poisoned by Nebros of Cos, 166. The city taken and demolisned, ibid. 
Cirrha destroyed, and the Crissean community extirpated, 16r. 

CriHast chief olf the thir^ tyrants of Athens, his character, iii. 45. His 
accusation of Theramenes, 50. Orders him to be put to death, 53* I& 
killed in battle with Thtas^^bulus, 58. 

Crito, his last conversation with Socrates, 4ii. 72. 

Cratutf the last king of Lydia, subdues the Asiatic Greeks, i. 223. How dis- 
suaded from attempting naval exploits, 224. His character and splendour, 
iHd» His conversation with Solon, 225. His extreme solicitude for the 
safety of his son Atys, and grief for his death, 227. Determines to check 
the progress of Cyrus, 232. Invades Persia, 234. Is defeated by Cynis, 
236. Is routed by him at Sardes, 237. Is taken at Sardes» 241. How 
treated by Cyrus, 242. Reproaches the oracle of Delphi, 243. 

Crofoiui,. when, and by whom built, ii. 17. The manners of the citizens of, re- 
formed by the lectures of Pythagoras, 29. War between Crotooa and Sy- 
baris, 35. Sedition there, which proves destructive to the Pythagoreans, 
36. The citizens defeated by the Locrians and Sliegians, 40. 

Cteielautt his principal excellence as a sculptor, iii. 82. 

Ctetip/toth is pioaecuted by.JEschines for his decree in honour of Demosthe- 
nes, iv. 261. 

Curtiua^ Quintus, cbacacter of his history of Alexander the Great, iv. 232. 

Cycladeif reduced by Datis and Artaphemes, the Persian generals, i. 288. 
Their present deplorable state, 289. Ao/«. , 

Cynaxa; battle of, between Artaxcrxcs Mnemon, Idug of Persia, and hi^ 
brother Cyrus, iii. 115. 

CynQ9cefhaUt, battle of, between Pclopidas the Theban genend,~and Alexan- 
der king of Theftalv, iii. 298. 

Cyprus^ description of that island, and its circumstances, when the Athenians 
meditated the conquest of it from the Persians, ii. 66. Successful expedi- 
tion of Cimon to, 69. 

CyremucOf history of the Greek inhabitants of, i. 257. How withdrawn from 
the sphere of Grecian politics, iii. 91. 

Cyru9^ kin? oS Persia, his extraction, i. 229. His first exploits, 232. Defeats 
Crssus, king of Lydia, 236. Routs him again at Sardes, 237. Takes the 
city of Sardes, 241. His treatment of Croesus, 242. His reply to the 
solicitations of the lonians, 246. His reply to the Spartan deputies, C49. 
Besieges Babylon, 253. Reduces it by stratagem, 255. His character, 260. 
, son of Darius fi^othus,, his interview with Lysander in Asia Minor, iii. 
1 1 . Solicits the re -appointment of Lysander to the command of the Spartan 
fleet, 31. Disputes the succession of his brother Artaxerxes, 102. His 
character, 104. Stat^ of Lower Asia under his administration, 105. His 
popular conduct, 106. Procures the assistance of the Greeks to acquire 
the empire of Persia, 107. His expedition into Upper Asia, 108. His in- 
terview with Epyaxa, wife of Syennesis, governor of Cilicia, 109. The mu- 



tiny of ftis Grecian ti^oops at Tarsus, appeased bf the address of Clearchufi* 
111. He passes the Euphrates, 113. Battle of Cynaxa, 115. His deaths 
117. 

Cythertti the island of, subdued by the Athenians under Nicias, ii. 228. 

Cyzicusy the whole Peloponnesian fleet captured there by AlclbiadeS) ii. 547. 

D 

Danaust his settlement at Argo^ i. 14. 

Darius Codomanus, his accession to the throne of Persia, iv. 301. His inacti- 
vity during the prog^ss of Alexander accounted for, 218. Collects an im- ' 
mense army to oppose Alexander, 219. His indiscreet march to lasus, 222. 
Disposition of his army at the battle of Issus, 224. is routed, 226. His 
escape, ibid. Battle of Arbela, 244. His flight, 247* His assassination, 
252. 

 Hystaspis, king of Persia, his character, i. 258. His revenue apd re- 

sources, 261. His expedition into Scythia, 262. His exertions to reduce 
the revolt of Ionia, 276. Takes Miletus, 282. His attention to the prospe- 
rity of Ionia after its reduction, ibid. His resentment agunst the Atheni- 
ans, 285. His instructions to Datis and Artaphemes, 287. His unexpected 
generosity to his Eretrian prisoners after the battle of Marathon, 296. His 
last years employed in preparations for another Grecian expedition, 309. 
See XefSies, 

Iktrius ^othtit, king of Persia, the first acts of his reign, and his character, 
ii. 323. His generals violate the Persian treaty with Athens, 324. ' 
Sends his son Cyrus into Asia Minor, iii. 11. His death, 102. 

Datis and Artaphemes, Persian generals, their invasion of Greece, i. 286. 
They reduee the Cyclades, 287. Land in Attica, 289. Battle of Marathon, 
295. 

Deady the memory of those slain in war, how celebrated' by the Athenians, 
ii. 178. JSTote, 

DeceHoy in Attica, fortified by A^s, king of Sparta, ii. 298. 

Decemvirs, chosen by the Athenians on the deposition of the Thirty Tyrants, 
. iii. 59. 

Dedalus the Athenian, and Dedalus of Sicyon, probably confounded by thc^ 
Athenian writers, ii. 132. JVote, 

Delium, battle of, between the Thebans and Athenians, ii. 229. 

Delphi, how the oracle there obtsdned a superior degree of credit over other 
oracles, i. 88. Description of Delphi, ibid. Mode of delivering oracles 
there, 89. Its influence in establisliing the Olympic g^mes and the laws 
of Sparta, 90. The merchants and pilgrims that resorted to the city and 
temple oppressed by the Crisseansy 161. The temple plundered by the 
Crisseans, 162- Command of the oracle on this occasion, 163. How 
rescued from the attempt of Xerxes, 343. 

The temple seized by the Phocians under Philomelus, iv. 43. 

Demades, his character and opposition to Demosthenes, iv. 65. Reprimands 
the levity of Philip of Macedon after the battle of Chxronea, 176. 

Demaratus, joint king of Sparta, is reduced by Cleomenes his associate to 
take refuge at the court of Persia, i. 308: His character of the Greeks, in 
conversation with Xerxes, 315. Explsuns the character of the Spartans to 
him, 324. 

Demetrius, (Phalereus,) the first writer who cultivated chronology as a 
science, i. 11. JVote, 

Demochares, his insolence to Philip of Macedon, iv. 181. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian general, his expedition to JEtolia, ii. 213. Storms 
JEgitium, 214. Defends Naupactus, 215. Surprises the camp of the Am- 
forasians, 216. Fortifies Pylus, 217. His gallant defence of this port 
against the Spartans, 218. Reduces Sphacteria, 224. His operations in 
Bceotia disconcerted, 230. Carried a reinforcement to Nicias before Syra* 
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cuse, 225. He and lus troops captivated by Gylippus on hia retreat from 
Syracuse, 316. Is put to death, 319. 

DemostheneSf the orator, his first appearance a&^alnst Philip of Macedon, iv. 
55, The motives by which he was actuated, 56, His nrst Philippic, 58, 
Measures proposed by him for resisting Philip, 60* His military behaviour 
in Eubaea, 68. His first oration in favour of the Olynthians, 70. Cause of 
his partiality to Chares, 76. His second oration in behalf of the Olynthians, 
77. His third oration for the Olynthians, 81. His quarrel with JEschines, 
92. Dissensions between him and his coUeagnes, ambassadors to Philip, 
94. Is disabled by embarrassment from addressing Philip, 96. His artml 
behaviour to his associates on their return, 97, His speech at the report 
of the embassy, 98. Procures himself to be joined in another embassy to 
Philip, 101. His speech to Philip, ibid. Is prevented from declaring his 
sentiments to the Athenians by his colleagues, 108. Advises the Athenians 
not to break their treaty with Philip, 118. His celebrated reply to the 
partisans of Macedon, 127. Defends the conduct of Diopeithes, 137- Re- 
ceives Persian pay to encoura^ his opposition to Phihp, 142. Honours 
conferred on him for his services in Euboea, 143. Exhorts the Athenians 
to assist the cities of Propontis, 145. Renews his exhortations, 148. De- 
tects the plot of Antiphon, 161. His oration on the seizing of Elatxa by 
Phili]3, 171. Persuades the Thebans to Join the Athenians to oppose 
Philip, 173. Repairs the walls send fortifications of Athens at his own 
charges, 179. l£s oration in honour of the slain at Chaeronea, 182. His 
masterly defence against ^schines, 262. His generosity to him, 263. His 
banishment and death, ibid. 

IhodcUuB of Athens opposes the cruel resolution of Cleon agpunst the captive 
citizens of Mitylen^, ii. 195. His opinion prevails to reverse their doom, 
198. 

Dency battle o( between the Spartans and Messenians, i. 137. 

DercyUidoBi the Spartan general, his character, iii. 152. His authority con- 
tinued on account of his successes and judicious improvement of them, 153. 
Fortifies Chersonesus against the Thracian% 154. His treaty with Tlssa- 
phernes, 155. Defends Abydus against the attempts of Conon and Phar- 
nabazus, 187. 

Deaignj history of the arts of, ii. 130. State of, in the age of Alexander the 
Great, iv. 316. 

JHdo, probably contemporary with £neas, ii. 10. JVote. 

Diogenesj the cynic, ridicules the eiForts of the Corinthians to oppose Philip 
of Macedon, iv. 125. Is visited by Alexander king of Macedon, 191. 

Diognotui disposes Pausanias to protect Thrasybulus agsdnst the arms of Ly- 
Sander, iii. 60. , 

Diomedon, the Athenian admiral, his speech before his execution, ui. 28. 

Dioneces tile Spartan, his memorable observation at the battle of Thermopylae, 
i.333. 

IHonynua of Syracuse, his first rise and character, iii. 97. His artful usurpation 
of the TOvernment, 98. His unsuccessful attempts for literary fame at the 
Olympic, games, 99. Reasons why his character has been transmitted down 
in so odious a light, 99. 

the younger, his character, iii. 100. His tyranny abolished by Ti- 

molean, 101. 

-, a Phocaean, his advice at a counsel of war on board the Grecian 



fleet sent to relieve Miletus, i. 280. His ineffectual efforts to introduce ac- 
tive discipline in the fleet, 281. Betakes himself to piracy, 282. 

-, of Halicamassus, his distinctions in the qualities of style, i. 178. 



JV'otes, 

Diopeithesy an Athenian general, sent into Thrace, his vigorous exertions 
against Philip of Macedon, iv. 136. His conduct defended by Demosthe- 
nes, 137. Is defeated and killed by Philip, 146. 
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Dodonoy origin of the oracle there, i. 86. ' ^ 

Dorians^ their origin and derivation of their name, i. 12. Engage as aux;lia- 

ries to the Heracleidx, 76. Establish themselves in Peloponnesus, 78. 
. Migration of, 81. Why not alarmed at the progress of Cyrus, 247. 

Review of their circumstances, at the time of their emigration to Magna 

Gnecia, ii. 20. 
DrctcOf the lawgiver of Athens, character of him and his institutions, ii. 89. 

£ 

Education^ the msdn objects of, during the heroic ages of Greece, i. 69. How 
regulated by Lycurgus at Sparta, 109. 

By Solon at Athens, ii. 96. The plan of, according to the Pythagorean 
school, 32. 

^^P*9 the Egyptians why unqualified for relishing or improving music, i. 176. 
A settlement of Grecian pirates established in J^gypt, 25$. Is reduced by 
Cambyses, 257. 

Revolt of, under Inarus, ii. 66. The arts of design earty cultivated there, 
131. 
^ Ready submission of that country to Alexander the Great, iv. 239. The 
city of Alexandria founded, ibid. History of, subsequent to Alexander, 311. 

JEira, the fortress of, gallantly defended by Amtomenes the Messenian, i. 144. 
Is surprised by the Spartans, 147. 

ElaUta seized by Philip of Macedon, iv. 169. 

-Kfej^y, in poetry, to what purposes principally applied by the Greeks, i. 191. 

Ekunnian mysteries, the celebration of, at Athens, described, ii. 354. Requi- 
sites for initiation into them, 355. The procession of, conducted by Aici- 
biades, 356. 

Etta, the republic of, contrasted with that of Sparta, i. 158. 

The Elians destroy Pisa, and adorn thj^ temple of the Olympian Jupiter, 
ii. 74. 

The Elians feebly assist the Spartans against the Athenians, iii. 88. Ells 
invaded by the Spartans, 89. The Elians subjugated by the Spartans, 90. 
The Elian territory invaded by tlie Arcadians, who seize Olympia, and ce- 
lebrate the games, 301. The city restored to them, 304. 

Enhartnomc genius of Grecian music, by whom invented, i. 180. 

Enniiia, his concise enumeration of the principal Greek and Roman divinities^. 
i. 53. ^ote. 

EoUarUf their origin, i. 12. Eolia settled by Peloponnesian fugitives, 79. 
Confederacy of the Eolians against Cyrus, 246. 

Epandnondcu, his character, and the share he took in Pelopidas' conspiracy,, 
iii. 222. Appears at the Grecian congress at Sparta as the Theban deputy, 
232. His demands, 234. Reflections on his conduct, 236. Assembles the 
Theban forces on the heights before the plain of Leuctra, 241. Disposition 
of his troops opposed to Cleombrotus, 242. Battle of Leucti^ 243. Ra- 
vages Laconia, and rebuilds Messen^, 268. His motives for evacuating 
Laconia, 270. Is tried for his conduct, and his defence before the Theban 
assembly, 271. Marches against Corinth, 273. Is again disgraced, ilnd. 
Delivers Pelopidas from the hands of Alexander king of Thessaly, 282.. 
Compels the Achxans to accept the Theban alliance, 289. Aims to rendej^ 
Thebes mistress of the sea, 297. His attempt to surprise Sparta» 307. At- 
tempts Mantinaca, 308. His victory before that city, 311. His death, 312. 
His character, 313. 

Bphialtes, an agent employed by Perielea tc undermine the authority of the 
senate and Areopagus at Athens, ii. 101. 

Ephori, instituted by Lycurgus at Sparta, th^nature of their office, i. 101. 

Epialtes, his treachery to the Greek defenders 'of the straits of Thermopylsp, 
i. 326. V 

Bpicides, his opposition to Themistocles silenced by a bribe, i. 319. 
VOX, IV. 47 
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HpicuruSf account of his philosot»hy» iv. 348. His character, 349. 

JSpidomnuSf the citizens ol^ ^ply to Corinth for protection against the Tan- 
lantii, ii. 150. Subnuts to the Corcyreans on the defeat of the Corinthian 
fleet, 151. 

Epode and Iambic, the distinction between, i. 195. 

Epyaxa^ wife of Syennesis, governor of Cilicia, mediates between Cyrus 
prince of Persia and her husband, iii. 109. 

Eguettrian exercises at the ancient public games, described, i. 172, 

I^riaf naval engagement there, between the Peloponnesian and the Athe- 
nian fleets, ii. 344. 

Etculapiui engages in the Argonautic expedition, i. 23. 

JEteoclet and Polytdcei, the sons of Oedipus, history of, i. 26. 

JSkeonicWf his strata^m to preserve the Peloponnesian fleet after the defeat 
of Callicratidas, iii. 23. His address in quelling a mutiny among his sea- 
men, 29. 

JSvagorxUf king of CypTtis, his history and character, iii. 178. His attachment 
to Athens and friendship for Conon, 179. Revolts against the Persians, 
197. Is reduced to become tributary to Persia, 199. 

£ii^ara, the island of, reduced by the Persians, i. 289. 

State of that island, after the expulsion of the Thebans, iv. G7, The in- 
trigues of Philip of Macedon there, ibid, Philip expels the Athenians, 87. 
The Macedomans expelled by Phocion and Demosthenes, 143. 

JBudamidat, his expedition to liacedon, iii. 212. 

Euephnua the Lacedemonian, his perfidy, and the fatal consequences of it, 
i. 121. 

Bumenetf secretary to Alexander the Great, his character, iv. 295. 

£uphae$, king of Messen^, his advice on the treacherous hostilities of the 
Spartans, i. 124. His exhortation to his forces, 127. His indecisive battle 
with the Spartans, ibid. His humane exposition of the oracular demand of 
a virgpin sacrifice, 131. His death, 132. 

EuphemWf the orator, his reply to Hermocrates at Camerina, ii. 291. 

Euphranor, the Corinthian painter, his great character, and principal works, 
m, 335. 

Euphrates, the inundations of, restruned by Alexander the Great, iv. 290. 

Euphrtnit usurps the government of Sicyon, iii. 290. Is assassinated, 292. 

EupompuB, the Grecian painter, forms a new school at Sicyon, iii. 335. 

Ewipide* completes the Grecian tragedy, by perfecting the chorus, ii. 115. 
His character, 116. 

Euridice, queen of Macedonia, solicits the assistance of Iphicrates in behalf 
of heriK>n8,iv. 15. 

Eurylockuuj a Thessalian prince, commands the Amphictyonic army sent 
agunst Crissa, i. 163. His army distressed by pestilence, 164. Takes and 
destroys the city, 165. 

Eurymedon conducts an Athenian fleet to the assistance of Corcyra, ii. 206. 
Concurs in the perfidious cruelty of the Corcyrean parties, 209. 

, the Persian camp there, surprised and taken by Cimon^ ii. 64. 

Euxine Sea, the southern coast of, iii. 136. Xenophon proposes to settle his 
Grecian troops there, 142. 



Fables, current lessons of morality in the early ages of Greece and Rome, ii 
106. 



GaUeya of the ancients, the true disposition of the rowers described, i. 156. 

JV*ote. Skilful management of them in battle, 280. 
Games, public, why instituted by the ancient Greeks, i. 168. 
Gaxa, taken by Alexander the Great, i^r a desperate defence, iv. 238. 
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GtUias, of A&^gentum, his riches and splendid mode of life, iii, 95. His 

miserable death, 96. 
Gehrig king" of Syracuse, his character, ii. 36. His stratagem to destroy Ha- 

milcar, and his Carthaginian fleet, 37. Dictates the terms of peace to 

Carthage, 39. 
Geography^ improved by the expedition of Alexander the Great to the East, 

iv. 319. 

German8f as described by Tacitus, compared with the Greeks as described 
by Homer, i. 45. Their superstition dark and gloomy, ibid, 

Glaucias, king of the Taulantii, takes arms against Alexander king of Mace- 
don, iv. 195. Is defeated by him, 196. 

Gods of the ancient Greeks, the origin and number of, accoimted for, i. 53. 

GongyluSf the Corinthian, brings news of relief to the besieged Sjrracusans, 

Gordiuay his history, iv. 216. His famous knot untied or cut by Alexander 
the Great, 217. 

Gorgias of Leontium applies to Athens for protection aguinst the usurpations 
ofSyracuse, ii. 263. 

Granicusy battle of, between Alexander the Great and the Persians, iv. 205. 

Greece, the ancient history of, not so imperfect as might be expected, i. 10. 
Characters of the early Greek historians, ibid, JVbte. Traditionary ac- 
counts of the origin of the Greeks, 11. The Dorians, Eolians, and lonians, 
12. . Arrival of colonies from Egypt and the East, 13. Source of the Greek 
Theology, 14. The Phcenician alphabet introduced, 15. The ancient 
mode of barter, 16. How peopled by colonies from the few original esta- 
blishments, 17. Happy ^tuation of this country for commerce, 20. Cir- 
cumstances which retarded the progress of society in, ibid. Piratical 
invasions by sea, and rapacious inroads by land, 21. Origin of the Ara- 
phictyonic council, 22. Argonautic expedition, 23. The object and con- 
sequences of this expedition, 24. The heroic ages, 25. The war of 
Thebes, 26. Improvements in domestic policy, 31. Its strength and re- 
sources, 33. Description and extent of the country, ibid. Review of the 
force sent against Troy, 35. Causes of the Trojan war, 37. History of 
that war, 40. Calamitous return of the Greeks after the destruction of 
Troy, 42. Inquiry into the justice of the encomium passed by the Greeks 
on tlieir own country, 43. Comparison between the Greeks of the heroic 
ages and the Germans, as described by Tacitus, 45. The sanctions of their 
religion, 47. The moral tendency and doctrine of futurity in their religion, 
asserted in opposition to late inquiries, 48. Influence of religion on the 
political state of, 55, The states of, during the heroic ages, rather repub- 
Hcs than mcmarchies, ibid. Their civil regulations, 53. Marriage, 60. 
Parental affection, 63. Milit^arts, 64. Arts of peace, 67. Agriculture, 
ibid, Mechahical arts, ibid. Fine arts, 68. Sciences, 69. Education, ib» 
Amusements, 70. General estimate of manners and institutions during the 
heroic ages, ibid. Distractions thdt ensued after the destruction of Troy, 
73. Causes of the migrations of the Hellenic tribes, 75. The Heracleidae 
establish themselves in Peloponnesus, 77. Division of their conquests, 
ibid. Bivalship between the lonians and Dorians, 79. The Ionic migra- 
tion, 80. Progress of colonisation, 81. Doric migration, ibid. View of 
the Asiatic colonies, 82. Abolition of monarchy in Greece, 83. Origin of 
oracles, 86. Account of that at Delphi, 88. Establishment of the Olym- 
pic games, 92. The poems of Homer collected by Lycurg^s, 96. Laws 
of Sparta, 100. State of Greece after the abolition of monarchies, 117. 
War between the Spartans and Messenians, 120. State of, at the close of 
the first Messenian war, 134. Second Messenian war, 137. State of Pe- 
loponnesus after the conquest of Messenia, 155. State of the northern 
republics and colonies, 159. Causes of the sacred war traced, 161. The 
shrine of Delphi plundered by the Crisseans, 162. Principal events of the 



, 
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sacred war, 163. Institatian of the Pythian g^mes, 163. Gymnastic exer- 
cises, 170. Equestrian exercises, 172. The Grecian music described, 173. 
Causes of the perfection of the Greek language and music, 177. Grecian 
poetry and poets, 184. State of the Greek colonies in J&urope and Africa, 
214. In Asia, 215. History of Lydia, 219. Ionia overrun by the Persians, 
250. Revolt of the lonians i^junst the Persian government, 264. Consti- 
tution of Athens, as regulated by Solon, 267 Rapid successes of the 
Athenians after the establishment of a democracy, 270. Siege of Miletus 
by the Persians, 277. Defeat of the fleet sent to relieve Miletus, and loss 
of that city, 281. Three distinct periods into which the history of the 
Persian invasion may be divided, 285. The Cyclades reduced, 287. Bat- 
tle of Marathon* 295. State of the several republics at the time of the 
invasion of Xerxes, 307. Measures taken by the Grecian states to resist 
the invader, 316. Battle of Thermopylx, 331. First sea-iight at Artemi- 
sium, 337. The second, 339. Attica overrun by Xerxes, 344. Battle of 
Salarois, 351. Retreat of Xerxes, 354. Battle of Plataea, 373. Battle of 
Mycal^, 378. 

State of Greece by the event of this battle, ii. 9. History of the colo- 
nisation of Magna Graecia, 15. Wisdom of the Achxan laws, 19. Life of 
Pythagoras, the philosoper of Samoa, 23. Prosperity of the Athenians^ 42. 
Treachery of Pausanias, 52. Banishment and deatn of Themistocles, 58. 
Death of Aristides, and elevation of Cimon to the command of the Grecian 
army, 60. Peace concluded between Artaxerxes and the Athenians, 70. 
Obstacles to a general and lasting confederacy of the Grecian states, ii. 
The city of Sparta destroyed by an earthquake, 72. Third Messenian 
war, ibid. Commotions among the Grecian states, 77- The famous truce 
of thirty years, 80. Character of Draco and his laws, 89. Review of the 
institutions of Solon, Odd* History of the Greek philosophy, 106. Tra- 
gedy, 114. Comedy, 117. The Grecian festivals, 123. ConcUtion of the 
Grecian women, 124. The courtesans, 126. Superiority of the Greeks, 
in the arts of design, 128. Review of the most distinguished Grecian 
artists and their works, 138. History of the Peloponnesian war, 147. 
Sentiments of the Lacedaemonian allies on the peace between Athens and 
Sparta, 339. The war renewed, 349. Athenian expedition to Sicily, 273. 
Disastrous event of this undertaking, 311. General combination of the 
Grecian states i^ainst Athens, 332. The treaty with Athens violated 
by the Persians, 324. The preparations of the Peloponnesians to assist 
the revolt of the Asiatic dependencies of Athens, 326. Battle of Miletus, 
328. The democracy of Athens overturned, and the government of the 
four hundred formed, 338. The democracy restored at Athens, 345. Ac- 
count of the Eleusinian mysteries, 354. 

Athens besieged by Lysander, iii. 37. Athens taken and dismantled, 40. 
Cruel oppression of the Spartan government over the conquered pro- 
vinces, 45. The tliirty tyrants of Athens, ibid. Accusation and dealJi of 
Socrates, 67. His principal followers, 80. State of the fine arts at this 
time, 81. The Elians subjugated by the Spartans, 90. The Messenians 
driven from Greece by the Spartans, ibid. How Sicily was detached from 
a dependence on Greece, 91, Memorable retreat of the Greeks from 
Asia, under the conduct of Xenophon and Cheirisophus, 127. War be- 
tween Artaxerxes and Sparta, 150. A jealousy of the Spartan power en- 
tertained by the Grecian states, excited by the intrigues of Tithraustes, 
169. A league formed against Sparta, 175. The walls of Athens rebuilt 
by Conon, 188. The terms of a general peace, dictated by Artaxerxes, 
196. Reflections on this peace, 200. War in Macedon, 210. The citadel 
of Thebes seized by the Spartans, 216. The democracy in Thebes re- 
stored by Pelopidas, 222. Congress held at Sparta under the influence of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, 231. BatUe of Leuctra, 243. State of Greece after 
thi« bi^tle, U7. State of Thessaly, 249, State of Greece after the assas- 
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sin&tion of Jason of Pherae» 358. Alliance between Athens and Spart% 
^65, 272. A general congress of the Grecian states at the court of Arta- 
xerxes, 284. But the ratification of the treaty concluded there, refused 
by the Grecians at home, 287. Battle of Mantinaea, 311. State of Gi^eece 
after that battle, 316. Abuses of judiciary power in the Greek republics, 

320. Abusesof the theatre, 321. The social war of Athens, 327. State 
of philosophy at this time, 332. Statuary, ibid, Psdnting, 334. Literature^ 
340. Xenophon, ibid. Plato, 344. 

History of Macedon, iv. 10. The sacred war against Phocis, 42. Philip 
Stopped at the straits of Thermopylae, 55. Macedon declared a member of 
the Hellenic body, 117. Phihp declared general of the Amphict^ons, 158. 
Battle of Chsronea, 174. Nature and extent of Philip's authonty m Greece^ 
185. Death of Philip and accession of Alexander, 189. Destruction o£ 
Thebes by Alexander, 197. Commotions in, checked by Antipater, 260. 
Remsdns in quiet during the remainder of Alexander's reign, 261. State 
of, during the latter years of Alexander, 264. Death of Alexander, 300. 
Great extent of the Greek language, 311. JSTote. State of, after the death 
of Alexander, 312. State of literature, 314. Music, 316. Arts of design, 
ibid. Geography, astronomy, and natural history, 34-9. Works of Aristotle, 

321. The Peripatetics, 327. Philosophical tenets of Aristotle, 335. Te- 
nets of the stoics, 337. Tenets of Epicurus, 348. Of Pyrrho, 349. 

GrtfUua^ the son of Zenophon, supposed to have killed Epaminondas, iii. 312. 
JSTote. 

Guiackardy his remarks on the difference of warfare between the ancients 
and the modems, iv. 247. • J^ote. 

Gyges, how he obtained the crown of Lydia, i. 219. 

GtfUppuSf the Spartan commander, his timely arrival to the relief of the be- 
sieged Syracusans, ii. 294. Defeats the Athenians in a sally, 295. De- 
feats them in a general engagement, 301. Captures Demosthenes and his 
troops on their retreat from Syracuse, 315. And Nicias, 317. 

Gymnastic exercises in the Grecian games described, i. 170. 

H 

HaliaptuBf besieged by Lysander, but relieved by the Thebans, iii. 173. Ly- 
sander defeated and killed before the town, ibid. 

Ifalicamassus, besieged by Alexander the Great, iv. 210. The town taken 
and demolished, 212. 

jffumilcar, his invasion of Sicily, and death, ii. 37. 

Jfannibal, undertaks the conquest of Sicily, iii. 92. Is, with the greatest por- 
tion of his troops, destroyed by the pestilence, 93. 

Jffappiness, how estimated by Solon the Athenian sage, i. 227. 

Harmo'cydesy commander of the Phocian detachment sent to the army of Mar- 
donius, his gallant behaviour on his ill reception by that general, i. 366. 

Harpagu8i a Mede, his stratagem to give Cyrus an advantage in battle over 
Crossus, i. 237. Reduces the countries of Lower Asia for Cjnnis, 249. 
Takes Phocaea abandoned by its inhabitants, 251. 

HarpahUi governor of Babylon under Alexander the Great, his unsuccessful 
treachery, iv. 288. 

HecatonpoUs^ the ancient name of Laconia, i. 118. 

IfecatuSf the diviner, lus politic advice to the Spartans at the surprise of Eira, 
i. 145. 

Me^S^afandndai comvomiis Si Veloponneaiaxk fleet sent to the Athenian coasts 
ii. 343. Defeats the Athenians at Eretria, 344. 

Heg'elockuB, the Athenian general, protects Mantinxa ag^nst the surprise at- 

- tempted by Epaminondas, iii. 309. 

Helen, the motive that suggested the rape of, i. 37. History of, ibid. Is mar- 
ried to Menelaus, 38. Elopes with Paris, ibid. Is recovered on the de« 
struction of Troy, 41. Instance of her pe|8onal attentions, 240. Aot&» 
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Bdiebore^ a plant incitntly coltiTated and prepared at Criasa for medidnd 
use, i. 160. 

Melierieg, their origin, i. 12. Diffuse their colonies and Ungoag^ over Greece, 
17. Causes of the migrations of the UeUenic tribes after the Trojan war, 
75. 

ffelotSy in Sparta, who comprehended under that appellation, i. 105. How 
they were reduced to a state of slaveiy, 120. Conspire with the Parthe- 
nix, to revenge their common sufferings 136. The Messenians reduced 
to the same degree of servitude with them, 158. 

Revolt of them and the Messenians, termed the third Messenian war, ii. 
72. They are received by the Ath'enians on the reduction of Ithom6, 73. 
Cruel treatment of, bv the Spartans, 232. Are armed by the Spartans at 
the renewal of the Peloponnesian war, 249. 

Nepfueatioftj the favourite of Alexander the Great, is mistaken for him by Da- 
rius' mother, Siaygambis, iv. 227. Harries Darius' daughter Drjrpetis, 293. 
His death, 294. 

Heracldda expelled by the Pelopidz, and received into Attica, i. 76. Their 
invasion of, and establishment in Peloponnesus, 77. Their division of their 
conquests, ibid. 

jBiermocnUea procures a general conpiress of the Sicilian states, on the interfe- 
rence of tlie Athenians in the amiirs of that island, ii. 264. Animates his 
countrymen to defend Syracuse against the Athenians, 284. He solicits aid 
from the city of Camerina, 290. His works of defence Wiinst the approaches 
of the besiegers, 293. Defeats the Athenian fleet, %7. His scheme to 
prevent the retreat of the Athenian galleys, 305. Another scheme to re- 
tard their final retreat, 311. Bums his ships, to prevent the capture of 
them by the Athenians, 347. Is banished by the Syracusans, but receives 
testimonies of love and respect from his soldiers and sailors, 348. 
His death, iii. 96. 

MermolaM, account of his conspiracy a^punst Alexander the Greal^ iv. 303. 
JVbte.. 

Berodotutf his character and rank as a writer, i. 11. jyote. His work the 
intermediate shade between poetry and history, 83. JVote. His account 
of the times of Homer and Hesiod, 185. JVote. His history of Cyne pre- 
ferable to that of Xenophon, 231. JVote. Hib encomium on -the climate of 
Ionia, 247. JVote. His account of the doctrines of Zoroaster, 259. 
His character as an historian, iii. 83. Compared with Thucydides, 87. 

Heroic ages of Greece, a review of, i. 25. In religion, 45. In'policy, 55. In 
domestic affections, 60. In war, 64. In ftrts, 67. Sciences, 69. Educa- 
tion, ibid. Amusements, 70. General estimate of manners and institu- 
tions, ibid. 

Hetiodi his account of the number of heathen diidnities, i. 53. 

Hexameter thought to be the only kind of verse known in the time of Homer, 
i. 184. J^ote. 

Hieron^ king of Syracuse, his reign, ii. 262. 

Hipparchua, tyrant of Athens, his character, ii. 98. 

fSppias, king of Athens, expelled for his oppressive government, i. 269. 
J\/ote. Abortive attempt of the Spartans to restore him, 271. Applies to 
the Persians, 272. Is killed in the battle of Marathon, ii. 296.- 

Mppocratea, the physician, the letters under his name, giving an account of 
the plague of Atliens, shown to be spurious, ii. 180. JVote. 

, the Athenian general, defeated at Delium bythe Thebans, ii. 
230. 

Hippodrome^ for equestrian exercises, at the ancient pubUc games, its size, 
i. 172. 

Hiatiaus, tyrant of Miletus, opposes the scheme of cutting off the retreat of 
Darius frfsta^is from Scytliia, i. 263. Attaches himself to Darius, 264, 
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His scheme to withdraw hhnself^ ibidU Is comxmssioned by Darius to asnst 
in crushing the revolt in Ionia, 277. His intrigues and death, 27B. 

Somer, his poems illustrate the obscure antiquities of his country, i. 11. His 
account of the ancient Greek method of barter,- 16. JSTote. His poems 
long an authority to settle disputed boundaries, 34. Inquiry into his 
authority as an historian, 43. His mythology conformable to popular 
belief, 44. Remark on his description of the shield of AchiUes, 57. JVhte. 
Exhibits moving scenes of conjugal affection, 63. His account of the state 
of the arts, 67* His poems collected by Lycurgus, and brought to Spatta, 
96. The time when he lived ascertained, 97. JVote. 185. JVote, 

Horumry the modem point o( unknown to the Greeks, and of Scythian origin, 
i.209. 

Horse-races, why not so early practised as chariot-races at the Grecian public 
games, i. 173. 

Hume, Mr. his encomium on the Roman laws, i. 82. JSTote, f 

Hydaspes, passage of Alexander the Great over that river, iv. 272. Poms 
defeated by Alexander, 275. Alexander's passage down that river, 284. 

Hyperides, decree passed at Athens, on his motion, m consequence of the de- 
feat at Chse]|;onea4 iv. 179. 

I 

Iambic, and Epode, the distinction between,* i. 195. 

Jason undertakes the Argonautic expedition, i. 23. 
' of Pherae, his character and fortunes, iii. 249. Conference between 
him and Polydamus, 250. Is declared captsun-general of the Thessalians, 
251. His conquests, 253. Courts an alliance with Thebes, 254. His views 
in mediating a truce between Thebes and Sparta, 255. Circumstances of 
his assassination, 256. 

Ideas, Plato's doctrine of, iii. 349. 

Inarus, a Lybian chief, heads a revolt of the Egyptians against Artaxerxes> 
ii. 67, 

India, an expedition to, undertaken by Alexander the Great, iv. 266. The 
expedition of Bacchus to, inquired into, 270. JSTote, 

Infantry, more useful in war than cavalry, i. 232. 

Inheritance, the law of, during the heroic ages of Greece, i. 58. 

Ionia, the original inhabitants of, i. 12. Is settled by Grecian fugpltives under 
Neleus and Androclus, the younger sons of Codrus, king of Attica, 80. 
Their prosperity there, 82, 216. Their successful cultivation of arts, 217. 
The lonians solicit the friendship of Cyrus, with his answer, 246. The 
Ionian confederacy, ibid. Application to the mother country for assistance, 
248. Is overrun by the Persians, 250. Revolt of, against the Persians, 
264. Are assisted by the Athenians, 274. But at length deserted by them, 
^5, Formidable exertions of the Persians to suppress them, 276. Siege 
of Miletus, 277. Defeat the Grecian fleet, but lose that city, 281. The 
country recovers its prosperity under the Persian government, 282. Their 
ships desert from the Persians at the battle of Salamis, 353. Battle of 
Mycal^, 378. 

Great progress of the fine arts there, ii. 132. 

Josephua, the authenticity of his history of the Jews defended, ii. 25. JVbte, 
Reasons for discrediting his account of the journey of Alexander the Great 
to Jerusalem, iv. 237. J^ote, 

Iptdcrates, commands the Grecian auxiliaries sent to Persia, but returns dis- 
gusted at the service, iii. 231. Is sent with an army to assist the Spartans 
against the Theban invasion, 267. His conduct censured, 270. Is accused 
by Chares, and tried for fsulure of duty, 329. Dies in exile, 330. 

Iphitus institutes the regular celebration of the Olympic games, i. 92. 

Iron its usefulness and scarcity rendered, in early times, a very convenient 
measure of exchange, i. 104. The coinage of it, therefore, into money at 
Sparta» not improbwle, ibid. 
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Itadatf a Spartan, romantic story told of, by Plutarch, iii. 308. Mte. 
Ischiflutf his desperate defence of Sciritis against tlie Arcadians, iii. 203. 
I89crate9j his encomium on Pythagoras, how to be understood, ii. 25. Mte. 

His character of the Eleusinian mysteries, 355. Mte, 
His character of the aristocratical factions supported by Lysander, ill. 44. 

JVbte. His character as an orator, 343. Motives of his conduct in refer- 
ence to Philip of Macedon, 344. 
/•n», disposition of the Macedonian and Persian anmes, previous to the battle 

of, iv. 224. The Persians defeated, 226. 
Itkomf, maintained bv the Messenians against the Spartans, i. 130. Is reduced 

by the Spartans, 133. 

The fortress of, seized bjr the Helots, on the destruction of Sparta by an 

earthquake, ii. 72. Long siege and reduction of, 73. 
Jupiter, the temple of, at Olympia, described, ii. 74. Comparison of, with 

other Grecian temples, 76. 
Hie temple of, in Agrigentum, described, iii. 94. 
 I (Ammon,) the situation of the oracle of, described, iv. 240. Is visited 

by Alexander the Great, 241. 
JuBiin, his character of Anybus, the grandfather of Pynhus, iii.^53. ^oU* 
Juvenal, his satires criticised, i. 312. ^ote. 

K 

Xnowledlffef human, Plato's account of the origin of, iii. 352. 



Lacwiia described, i. 1161 See Sparta, 

Lacrine^, a Spartan deputy, his declaration to Cynis, king of Persia, i. 249. 

Lamackuf, his advice to the Athenian commanders of the armament sent to 
Sicily, ii. 276. Is killed before Syracuse, 293. 

LampBoctu is taken by Lysander, the Peloponnesian admiral, iii. 31. 

Land, an idea of property in, one of the most important steps in the promts 
of society, i. 17. Disputed boundaries of, in Greece, long setded by the 
authority of Homer's poems, 34. How cultivated in Greece, during the 
heroic ages, 56. How divided in Sparta, bv the laws of Lycurgus, 102. 

Lan^arus, chief of the Agrians, assists Alexander in his return to Pella, iv. 195. 

LanguagCy general comparison between that of Greece and that of the orien- 
tals, i. 18. J^ote. Causes of the perfection of the Greek language, 177. 
Connexion between the melody oi language and that of music, 180. 

Laocoon, the fine expression of this piece of sculpture, ii. 144. 

Lariesa, vigorous defence of, against Thimbroi), rii. 152. Is reduced by Der* 
cyllidas, ibid, 

LeodamuSy commander of an Athenian convoy of provisions to Selymbm, 
seized by the Macedonians, iv. 147. The ships testored by Philip, M- 

JUofddaM succeeds to the throne of Sparta, i. 308. Commands the Pelopon- 
nesians in the straits of Thermopylae, 320. Repels the attacks of the Per- 
sians, 325. His magnanimity on discovering the treachery of Ephialtes, 
329. Surprises the Persian camp in the night, 330. Is killed in the me- 
morable battle of Thermopyl3c, 332. 

LeonHadety betrays the citadel of Thebes to Phcebidas the Spartan general, 
iii. 215. Is killed by Pelopidas, 221. 

Leotychidesy the reputed son of Agis king of Sparta, his doubtful legitimacy) 
ii.330. 
Hi's pretensions to the crown of Sparta disputed by Agesilaus, iii. 15o; 

Lesbosy description and history of that island, ii. 187. Its political connexion 
with Athens, 188. Measures taken by the Lesbians preparatory to a revolt, 
189. They join the confederacy against Athens, 190. Siege of Mityienc 
ibid. The city surrenders, 193. Treatment of the inhabitants, 198. 
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LeuctrOf the Spartan foTces assemble on the plain of, iii. 240. Battle there 
against the Thebans, 242. 

Idterature, state o^ in Greece, at the close of the social war of Athens, iii. 340. 

i state of, in the age of Alexander the Great, iv. 314. 

lAician, his encomium on the Cnidian Venus, iii. 333. , 

Ltfcomedety the leader of the Arcadians, defeats and kills Polytropos the 

Spartan general, iii. 260. His character, 274. His spirited address to his 

countrymen, 275. Is defeated by Archidamus, 276. His firm opposition 

to Pelopidas' treaty, 287. Effects a peace between the Arcadians and the 

Athenians, 293. 

LycurguSf the Spartan legislator, regulates the athletic exercises in the 
Olympic games, i. 93. State of Greece in his age, 95. Occasion of his 
traveUing, 96. Collects the poems of Homer, and brings them to Sparta, 
ibid. Circumstances that recommended these compositions to his notice, 
97. The main objects of his legislation, 98. His favourable reception at 
Delphi, 99. His regtilations for the distribution of political power, 100. 
Institutes the Ephori, 101. His laws concerning property, 102. Introduces 
iron money, 103. Effects of his institutions, ibid. His laws comprised in 
meporial verses, 105. His expedients to encourage population, 107 Hi 
care of the women, 108. Of education, 109. Coincidence of his institu- 
tions with those of the heroic ages, 113. Causes which undermined his 
institutions, 114. His expedient to bind the Spartans to preserve his laws, 
116. 

Confomuty between his institutiorils and those of Pytl^agoras, ii. 34. 

JjycurgWy the orator, stimulates the Athenians to put to death their general 
Lysicles, iv. 140. 

Lydia^ its ancient limits, i. 219. Brief history of, 219. Sardes taken by Cy- 
rus, 241. 

Lyaander^ commander of the Peloponnesian forces, his character, iii. 9. His 
conference with Cyrus, the son of Darius, 1 \ . Procures an augmentation 
of pay for the Grecian seamen, 14. Defeats the Athenian fleet in the ab- 
senoe of Alcibiades, 15. His capacity for party intrigues, 17. Is succeeded 
by Callicratidas, 19. Resumes the command of the fleet, and takes Lamp- 
sacus, 31. Defeats and captures almost the whole of the Athenian fleets 
33. Puts his prisoners to death, 35. Reduces the coasts and islands of 
Asia and Europe, 36. Besieges Athens, 37. The city surrenders, and is 
dismantled, 40. His arbitrary and cruel treatment of the conquered pro- 
vinces, 44. Procures the death of Alcibiades, 54. He invests Thrasybulus 
in the Piraeus, 60. His operations opposed by Pausanias, ibid. Espouses 
the pretensions of Agesilaus to the Spartan crown, 156. Is disgusted at 
the treatment he receives from him, 161. His invasion of the Theban ter- 
ritory, 173. Is killed before Haliartus, 174. 

JLysiaSy the orator, his account of the persecution of himself and family by 
the thirty tyrants of Athens, iii. 47. Collects a body, and joins Thrasybu- 
lus to oppose them, 56. Character of his orations, 325. JSTote. His cha- 
racter as an orator, 343. 

JjyaicleSf one of the Athenian generals at the battle of Chxronea, his indis- 
creet conduct, iv. 175. Is put to death, 180. 

JjysipptUt his eminence as a caster in bronse, iv. 317. 

Lyci9ctt8y preserves his daughter from being sacrificed by the Messenians, 
i. 130. 

M 

Macedonia^ the coast of, described, ii. 158., A revolt of, from the Athenian 
government, instituted by the Corinthians, 159. And the Spartans, 23 1< 

The Spartans enter into a war against the Olynthian confederacy, iii« 
212.. Olynthus reduced, 214. Perdiccas established on the throne of Ma- 
cedon by Pelopidas, 280. 
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The first principally founded there by Cantnus, iv. 10. The prudent 
conduct of the finit pnnces, the primary cause of the greatness of Mace- 
don, ibid. Brief history of, preceding the reign of Archelaus I. 11. Cha- 
racter of Archelaus, 12. Revolutions in, to the restoration of Amyntas, II. 
13. Eurydice solicits the assistance of Iphicrates, in behalf of her sons, 15. 
History of Perdiccas, ibid. Distracted state of tiie country on his death, 
16. Philip declared king, 20. Institution of the band of Companions, 24. 
The conquests of Philip, 25. Birth of Alexander, 37. The Olynthian 
territor}' added to Macedon, 85. Macedon declared a member of the Hel- 
lenic body, 117. Battle of Chaeronea, 174. Remarks on the liberal spirit 
of the Macedonian government, 184. Death of Philip, and accession of 
Alexander, 188. See Alexander, 

Magna Grttcia, occasion of giving this name to the southern diinsion of Italy, 
i. 134. 

History of the colonisation of, ii. 15. General causes of the prosperity 
of these colonies, 18. Their manners and policy improved by Pythagoras, 
23. Decline of, and destruction of the Pythagoreans, 40. 

MdlHf rashness of Alexander the Great in besieging their fortress, iv. 284. 

Jlfarif his obligations, whence derived, according to tlie Stoics, iv. 340. , 

Mantinaa, battle of, between tlie Spartans and the confederate Argives and 
Athenians, ii. 252. 

Its situation described, iii. 204. Haughtjr message received there, from 
^e Spartan government after tlie peace of Antalcidas, 205. The town be- 
siegea and taken by Agesipolis, 206. The inhabitants refuse their share 
of the Olympic treasure, 302. Attempt of Epanunondas to surprise Uus 
city, 309. Victory gained by Epaminondas, there, 311. 

Marathon, battle of, between the Persians and Athenians, i. 295. 

MardoniuSf his character, and expedition to Greece, i. 285. His fleet de- 
stroyed by a storm, 286. Procures himself to be left in charge of Greece, 
on the retreat of Xerxes, 354. Enters into a negociation widi the Atheni- 
ans, 360. His address to the Athenians, ibid. The ill success of his so- 
licitations, 362. Ravages Attica, 364. Battle of Plataea, 373. His death, 
374. 

Marriag'e, the obligations and ceremomes of, during the heroic ag^s of 
Greece, i. 60. Conjugal affection, 63. 

Masistius, a Persian general, killed in a skirmish with the Athenians, i. 368. 

Masksy why worn by performers on the Grecian theatre, iii. 322. 

MauviBon, Major, his proposed correction of Xenophon's account of the 
order of the Grecian march from Asia, examined, iii. 129. JVo^d^ 

Measure, its use in regulating the rythm of ancient music, i. 181. The great 
varieties of, 182. 

Mechanical arts, state of, in the heroic ages of Greece, i. 67. 

Medea carried into Greece by the Argonauts, i. 24. 

Megabazus, the Persian general, raises the siege of Memphis, ii. 67. Re- 
duces the Grecian army in Prosopis to capitulation, 68. 

Megacreon, of Abdera, ms remark on the rapacity of Xerxes' Persian army, 
i. 320. J^ote, 

Megalopolis, the city of, founded, iii. 277. 

Megara, cause of the quarrel between that state and Athens, ii. 162. J^ote. 
The territory of, invaded by Pericles, 177. 

Melamfms, the Grecian bard, who, i. 187. 

Melanthus, king of Messenia, dispossessed of his dominions by the Heracleid^, 
i. 76. Becomes king of Attica, ibid. 

Melody of the Grecian music, i. 179. Distinctions under this head, tbid^ 
Connexion between that of language and that of music, 180. 

Melos, the island of, described, ii. 256. Conference between the commis- 
sioners from Athens and those of Melos, 257. Reduction of Melos, and 
cruel fate of the inhabitantSi 260. 
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Melvitte^ GenerU, account of hifr modd of the seats of the rowers in the an- 
cient galle^Sy i. 156. JSTote, 

Memphis^ besieged by the Athenians, and relieved by Megabazus, ii. 67. 

Menelau»t his marriage with the famous Helen of Sparta, 1. 38. Who is se- 
duced from him by Paris, ibid. Animates the Grecian states to revenge 
his cause, 39. 

Meatema^ described, i. 121. The people, iUd, How the capital gained an 
ascendancy over the other cities in Messenia, 120. Causes of the war with 
Sparta, iAd. Ampheia seized by the Spartans, 123. And the country 
plundered, ibid. An indecisive battle with the Spartans, 129. iThe Mes- 
senians forced to retire to the mountains of Ithoml, 130. Ithom^ reduced, 
133. Severe terms imposed by the Spartans, 134. Revolt against the 
Spartans, 136. , Battle of Ders, 137. Successful exploits against the 
Spartans, 138. Aristomenes defeated, 143. Disastrous end of the second 
Messenian war, 149. 
The third Messenian war, ii. 73. 

The Messenians driven from Greece by the Spajrtans, iii. 90. Messen^ 
rebuilt by the Theban general Epaminondas, 269; 

MiemnOf the city of, founded, i. 154. 

JHetaphyaics of Aristotle, account of, iv. 321. 

Jfethtfmna taken by Callicratidas, iii. 20. 

JtHdeoy battle of, between the Spartans and the Arcadians, iii. 276. 

J^letus, a citjr of Ionia, besieged by the Persians, i. 277. Is taken, 282. 
Battle o^ between the Athenians and the Peloponnesians, ii. 328. 

J^GUtary discipline of the Grecians, i. 291. Of the Persians, 293. 

J^Uiadea^ king of Cardia, recommends cutting off the retreat of Darius Hys- 
taspis fi*om Scythia, i. 262. Retires to Athens, 263. Considerations which 
influenced him to advise the Athenians to risk a battle with the Persian 
invaders, 291. His prudent conduct obtains him the sole command of die 
Athenian forces, 294. Disposition of his army at the battle of Marathon, 
ibid. Honours bestowed on him after this victory, 298. Is vested with 
the command of the fleet, 299. His motive for besieging Paros, ibid. 
Cause of his failure, 300. His unhappy end, 301. 

JiGUon^ his description of the Grecian mode of marching to battle, U. 253. 

Mtnervoy the statue of, formed by Phidias, ii. 140, 357. Anniversary of the 

Plynteria, how observed, ibid, 
J\BnQ8f the elder, his history and character, i. 29. 

, the second, his character, i. 30. His generosity to Theseui^ ibid, 

mHinotaur, the fabulous accounts of, exploded, i. 31. 

Mimeyy iron, the use o( introduced in Sparta by Lycurgus, i. 103. 

JSiortUa, a deduction of Plato's doctrine concermng, iii. 351. Causes of the 

diversity of moral character, 356. 
J^fosynaciana, the singular structure of their habitations, iii. 140. 
Jftmc, that of Greece described, i. 173. Why introduced at the public 

games, 175. Its extent, and the purposes to which it was applied, ibi4» 

Causes of its perfection, 177. Melody of, 179. Connexion between the 

melody of language and/of music, 181. Counterpoint not understood by 
. the Greeks, 183. Mte, Influence of the musical contests at the public 

games, 212. 

Its extensive influence over mankind, iii. 324. State of, in the age of 

Alexander the Great, iv. 316. 
MycdUy battle of, between the Greeks and the Persians, i. 378. 
Mycenetf the town of, destroyed by the Argives, ii. 77, 
Myronides, the Athenian general in Boeotia, defeats the Thebans, near Tana- 

gra, ii. 79. 
Mythology of the Greeks justified by popular belief, i. 45. Compared with 

that of the ancient Germans, ibid* The powerful eflects of, asserted, in 
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oppontion to late mqnmes, 47. Attempts to derive the Greek mythology 
from more remote sources, hitherto unsuccessful, 49. Philosophical de- 
duction of, 50. Moral tendency of, 53. The abuses of, unknown durin^^ 
the heroic ages^ SS. Its influence on the poUtical state of Greece, ibid. 
J^ylen^, the capital of Lesbos, besieged by the Athenians, ii. 190. Surren- 
ders, 192. The treatment of the captives debated at Athens, 194. Narrow 
escape of the inhabitants, 198. The city demolished, 199. 

N 

Miture, one universal system of, iv. 339. 

J^aid^ation generally applied by the early Greeks to piratical purposes, i. 21. 

J^aupactu*, a settlement granted there by the Athemans to the Spartan He- 
lots and Messenians, ii. 74. Assists the Athenians in the Peloponnesian 
war, 213, 225. 

llie Messenians of Naupactus driven out of Greece by the Spartans, 
iii. 90. 

J^earcku8y his famous voyage from the mouth of the Indus to that of the Eu- 
phrates, iv. 286. 

^ebro9y of Cos, undertakes the cure of the pestilence in the Amphictyonic 
army before Crissa, i. 165. Poisons the water that supplied the city, ibid. 

^eobuUf a Parian dtunsel beloved by Archilochus, her unhappy fate, i. 194. 

^iceratua and his son put to death by the thirty tyrants of Athens, iii. 45. 

JSiicomackua betrays the operations of the Athenians in Boeotia to the Spartans, 
ii. 229. 

J^'iciat of Athens, his character, ii. 223. Reduces the island Cythera, 228. 
Accomplishes a peace with Sparta, 239. Opposes the Sicilian expedition, 
268. His stratagem to deceive the Syracusans, 285. Defeats them in 
battle, 286. He prepares for another campaign, 289. His armament re- 
inforced, 292. Applies to Athens for further assistance, 295, Arrival of 
Demosthenes with a fleet, 300. Is defeated in a general engagement, 301. 
Superstitiously delays raisins' the siege till his retreat becomes impractica- 
ble, 304. Prepares for another seafight, 306. His address to his despond- 
ing troops, on their retreat from Syracuse, 312. His prudent order of re- 
treat, 313. Is harassed by the enemy, 314. Surrenders himself and his 
men to Gylippus, 317. Is put to death, 319. 

JVtcias, the Athenian painter, his chief excellence, and principal works, iii. 
336. 

JVicoatrtUua commands the Athenian squadron sent to the relief of Corcyra, 
ii. 20 J. His judicious conduct in an engagement with the Peloponnesian 
fleet at Corcyra, 204. 

JWo^e, the sculptured group of, described, ii. 143. 

O 

Ode in Grecian poetry, the characteristics of, i. 204. Its merit injured by the 
want of the accompaniments of music and dancing, 206. 

Olympian description of the temple of Jupiter there, ii. 74. 

The city of, seized by the Arcadians, who celebrate the games, iii. 301. 
The Olympic treasure plundered, 302. The temple restored to the £lians, 
304. 

Olympiaa, sister of Aribbas king of Epirus, her first introduction to the no- 
tice of Philip of Macedon, iv. 35. Is married to him, 36. Birth of Alex- 
ander the Great, 37. Entertains resentment at Philip's infidelity, 187. Is 
reconciled to him, 188t 

Olympic games, the ori^n of, traced, i. 9t. The immediate causes of their 
establisament, 92. Nature of this institution, and its important consequen- 
ces, 93. Inquiry into the physical effects of the games, 206. 

Olynthus, stren^ and power attained by that city, id. 135. Brave resistance 
made by, against the Spartans, 212. Is reduced by Polybiades, 214. 
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Revival of the Olynthian coitfoderacy, which excites the jealousy' of 
Philip of Macedon, iv. 28. Is streng^ened by the accession of Amplvpo- 
lis, 29, The intrigues of Philip prevent an alliance with Athens, 30. Philip 
invades the territory of Olynthus, 69. He besieges Olynthus, 75. The 
city taken, 83. 

Onomarchua conducts the retreat of the Phocian army, after the death of 
Philomelus, iv. 46. Is chosen general, and renews the war, 48. Is de- 
feated and killed by Philip of Macedon, 51. 

Oracles, Grecian, the or;gin of, traced, i. 86. Causes which gave celebrity to 
that at Delphi, 88. Doubtful responses of, at the time of the invasion by 
Xerxes, 318. 

Oratory, how corrupted in the age of Alexander the Great, iv. 315. 

Orchomenua, the city of, destroyed by the Thebans, iii. 300. 

Orpheus, engages in the Argonautic expedition, i. 23. 

Ostracism, in the Athenian law, explained, i. 305. ii. 93 On what occasion 
laid aside, 338. JSTote. 

Othryades, the Spartan story of, i. 239. 

Oxyartes, defends the Sogdian fortress against Alexander the Great, iv. 256, 
Is reduced, 258. 



JPaches, reduces Mitylen^, ii. 193. His character and unfortunate end, 199. 

JPaonia, is overrun by Philip of Macedon, iv. 25. 

JPag'onilas, a Theban genera], defeats the Athenians at Delium, ii. 230. 

PainUng, state of, in Greece, at the close of the social war of Athens, iii. 334. 

Great expression in the Grecian performances, 338. Colouring, 339. Clair 
obscur, ibid. 

State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, iv. 317* Declines soon afler 
his death, 319. 

Pamphyltts, the painter of Sicyon, some account of, iii. 335. 

Pancratium, in the ancient gymnastic exercises, explained, i. 165. 

Parental affection, very ardent during the heroic ages of Greece, i. 63. Is the 
most simple and natural expansion of self love, 64. Is equally unfelt in 
savage society, and among a people sunk in luxury, ibid. 

Paris, son of Priam king of Troy, his character, i. 38. Seduces and carries 
off Helen, the wife of Menelaus, ibid. 

Parmenio, and his son Philotas, remarks on their deaths, iv. 303. M}te. 

Paropamisus, this chain of mountains passed by Alexander the Great, iv. 267. 

Paros, the excellences of the marble of that island, i. 288. JVote, How re- 
lieved from the arms of Miltiades, 300. 

Parrkasius, the Ephesian painter, his great power of expression, iii. 338. 

Parthenia, origin of this class of inhabitants in Sparta, i. 135. Conspire with 
the Helots to revenge their common sufferings, ibid. Form a settlement 
at Tarentum, 136. 

Passions, human, Plato's doctrine of, iii. 355. 

Are diseases of the mind, according to the Stoics, iv. 344. How ana- 
lysed by Epicurus, 346. 

Patroclesi his principal excellence as a sculptor, iii. 82. 

, the Phliasian, his speech at Athens in favour of a defensive alliance 

with Sparta, iii. 266. Assists at a renewal of it, 272. 

Pausanias commands the confederate Grecian troops sent against Mardonius, 
i. 365. Dissensions in his army, 369. Battle of Platsea, 373. 

Takes Byzantium, ii. 52. His treacherous application to Xerxes, ibid. 
Is recalled, 54. His death, 56. 

— •, opposes the operations of Lysander against Thrasybulus, in the 

Pirxus, iii. 60. The internal peace of Athens effected by his negociations, 
61. His death, 174. 
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PauionitUt usurps the crown of Mac^don, iv. 14. Is displaced by Iphicn- 
te8,15. 

Peithia»f of Corcyra, assassinated in the senate-house, ii. 201. 

PelMgi and Hellenes, distinguished, i. 12. 

Pelia^ the capital of Macedon, its situation described, iii. 214. 

PelopUkUf his birth and character, iii. 217. Forms a conspiracy to restore 
the democratical government of Thebes, 218. Which he effects, 222. 
Honours conferred on him by the Thebans, 232. Commands the Theban 
band at the battle of Leuctra, 243. Is joined with Epaminondas in the 
command of the Theban army sent against the Spartans, 261. Is intimi- 
dated at the censure of his conduct, 271. Is sent with an army to settle 
affairs of Thessaly, 279. Establishes Perdiccas on the throne of Macedon, 
280. Is treacherously seized by Alexander king of Thessaly, 281. His 
interview with queen Theb^, 282. Conversation between him and Alex- 
ander, 283. Is sent to negoeiate at the court of Persia, 284. His propo- 
sals accepted, 286. The ratification of his treaty refused by the (^cian 
states, ilfid. His expedition to Thessaly, 298. Is killed at the battle of 
Cynosoephalx, ibid. Honours paid to his memory, 299. 

Peloponnenan war, the origin of, ii. 148. Authorities from whidi the history 
of this wdr is d^ved, 149. JVW. Rupture between Corinth and Corcyra, 
Und, Defeat of the Corinthian fleet by the Corcyreans, 150. The Pelo- 
ponnesians alarmed by the hostilities of these republics, 152. Alliance 
between the Athenians and Corcyreans, 155. Revolt of Macedonia from 
the Athenian government, 159. Siege of "Potidaea, 160. The Spartans 
join in the confederacy against Athens, 165. A menacing embassy sent 
to Athens, 166. Answer to, dictated by Pericles, 171. Invasion of Attics, 
175. Death of Pericles, 184. Revolt of Lesbos, 186. Siege of Mitylen^, 
190. Tumults at Corcyra^ 200. Naval fight between Alcidas and Nicos- 
tratus, 204. The Athenian troops weakened by the plague, 212. The 
continent and islands' harassed by earthquakes, 213. Athenian expedition 
to iBtolia, 214. Spartan expedition to Thrace, 232. Revolt at Acantbus 
and Amphipolis from the Athenians, 235. Peace concluded between 
Athens and Sparta, 239. Renewal of the war, 249. Battle of Mantinxa, 253. 
Expedition of Nicias to Sicily, 271. Siege of Syracuse, 282. Miserable 
retreat of the Athenians, 311. General combination of the Grecian states 
against Athens, 322. Circumstances which favoured* the vigiorous exer- 
tions of the Athenians to oj^ose their enemies, 325. Battle of Miletus, 328. 
Revolt in the Athenian camp at Samos, agiunst the tyranny of the four hun- 
dred, 338. Mutiny in the Peloponnesian camp, 343. Battle of Eretria, 
344. The whole Peloponnesian fleet captured at Cyzicus by Alcibiades, 
347. 

Character of Lysander, commander of the Peloponnesian army, iii. 9. 
Defeat and death of Callicratidas, 22. Battle of iEgos-Potamus, 33. 
Athens taken by Lysander, and dismantled, 40. 

PehponnetuSf first settled by Pelops, i. 14 How peopled by Grecian colonies, 
17. The country described, 26. Is seized by the Heracleidse, 77. State 
of, after the conquest of Messenla, 155. 

Pelop8y his settlement in Greece, i. 14. 

Pentathlon^ in the ancient gymnastic exercises, expkdned, i. 172. 

Perdiccas^ king of Macedon, prepares to repel the Jittacks of the Athenians, 
ii. 231. Refuses the equitable proposal of Arribseus, king of the Lyncestx, 
233. 

Pericles, flourishing state of the polite arts in Athens during his time, ii. 44. 
Influence of his ambition and policy over the Athenian states, 65. Extends 
the power of Athens, and excites the ill-will of the other Grecian states 
79. His character, 81. His popularity, 82. Parallel between him and Cimon, 
ibid. Completes the democratic government of Athens, 100. Encourages 
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Aristophanes, and other licentious writers of the ancient comedy, 122. His 
attachment to Aspasia, 128. Becomes a tiberal patron of the fine arts, 135. 
Summons deputies from all the Grecian republics to Athens, 146. Clamours 
excited against him, and his friends persecuted, 167. His accusation and 
defence, 169. Advises the Peloponnesian war, 171. He invades Megara, 
177. His magnanimity on occasion of the plague at Athens, 181. His un- 
successful naval expedition to the Peloponnesus, ibid. His reply to the 
clamours raised against him, and last advice, 182. His death and charac- 
ter, 183. 

Persia, rise of the power of that kingdom, i. 228. Description of the country 
and its inhabitants, 230. The causes of the Persian grandeur traced, 231. 
Reduces the states of Lower Asia, 250. Assyria conquered, 255. Egypt 
conquered, ibid. Religion of the Persians, 259. Their mahners, 260. 
Vigx)rou8 measures of Darius Hystaspis to reduce the lonians, 276. Three 
distinct periods into which the invasion of Greece may be divided, 285. 
The unfortunate expedition of Mardonius, ibid. Invasion of Attica by Datis 
and Artaphemes, 286. Description of their military discipline, 293. Bat- 
tle of Marathon, 294. Preparations of Xerxes for another invasion of Greece, 
309. Amazing number of his forces, with the rude method of mustering 
them, 310. Battle of Thermopylae, 331. Disasters atten(Ungthe Persian 
fleet on the coast of Thessaly, 334. First seafight at Artemisium, 337. 
The second, 338. Battle of Salamis, 351. Decisive battle of Mycale, 378. 
See Mdrdonius. 
Character of Darius Nothus, and the first acts of his reign, ii. 323. 
Artaxerxes and Cyrus dispute the succession, iii. 102. Character of 
Cyrus contrasted witii that of the Persian nobles, 104. Expedition of 
Cyrus into Upper Asia, 107. Battle of Cynaxa, 115. 

State of the Persian empire, at the aera of Alexander's eastern expedition, 
iv. 201 Deliberations of the Persian satraps, 202. Battle of the Granicus, 
205. Consequences of that battle, 209. Battle of Issus, 224. Battle of 
Arbela, 244. Death of Darius, 252. The government of Persia intrusted 
to Peucestas, 289. 

Perfection, how it naturally tends to degeneracy, iv. 315. 

Perinthus, obstinate defence of tliat city agsdnst Philip of Macedon, iv. 143. 

Peripatetics, the appellation of, from whence derived, iv. 325. Their tenets, 
327. 

PersepoUs, the royal palace of, burnt by Alexander the Great, iv. 250. 

Peucestas made governor of Persia by Alexander the Great, iv. 289. 

Phalanx, Grecian, the military arrangement of, described, i. 292. 
Not instituted by Philip king" of Macedon, iv. 24, 

Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, his history, ii. 30. J^ote. Doubts respecting his 
famous brazen bulJ, and other current relations of his cruelty, idem, ibid. 

Phaleticvs, commander of the Athenian mercenaries, disobeys orders, and 
seizes Nicaea, iv. 104. The disasters of him and his followers, 111. 

Pharax, the vigilant commander of the Grecian fleet, removed by Agesilaus 
in favour of Pisander, iii. 168. 

Phamabazus is recommended by Conon to command the Persian fleet, iii. 
181. Battle of Cnidus, 182. Obtains the daughter of Artaxerxes in 
marriage, 188. 

Pharsalus, wise administration of Polydamus tiiere, iii. 250. Jason declared 
captain general of this city, and of all Thes^y, 251. 

PkaseUs, the city of, reduced by Cimon the Grecian commander, ii. 62. 

Pkayllus renews the sacred war, after the death of his brothers PhilomeluB 
and Onomarchus, iv. 53. 

Phera, great authority of Jason there, iii. 249. See Jason and Alexander, 

Phidias, description of his statue of Jupiter at Olympia, ii. 75, Is patronised 
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by Pericles 136. His most distinguished performances^ 138. His statue 
of Minerva, 140. His accusation and banishment, 168. 
His principal scholars, iii. 82. 

Philips afterwards king of Macedon, is carried as a hostage to Thebes by Pe- 
lopidas, iv. 15. His education, and early transactions, 17. His return to 
Macedon, 17, 18. is declared king of Macedon, 20. His kind treatment 
of bis prisoners, 21. IJis treaty with the Athenians, 22. His miUtary in- 
stitutions, 23. He conquers Paeonia, 25. Cllis motives for attacking the 
lllyrians, 26. Defeats and kills Bardyllis, 27. His motives for attacking 
Amplijpolis, 28. His intrigues at Athens and Olynthus, 30. Besiegfes 
Amphipolis, 31. Takes, and annexes this city to Macedon, 32. Pursues 
his conquests in Thrace, 33. Takes possession of the gold mines at Cre- 
nidac, afterwards called Philippi, 34. His advantageous settlement of the 
aliatrs of Thessaly, 35. His marriage witli Olympias, 36. Birth of his son 
Alexander, 37. His prosperity, 39. His impenetrable policy, 40. His 
military operations in Thrace, where he loses an eye, 47. Defeats Lyco- 
phron and Onomarchus, 50. He is opposed at the straits of Thermopylae 
by the Athenians, SS. Dissembles his ambition under an attention to do- 
mestic concerns, 61. His vices, 62. His intrigues at Euboea, 66. Invades 
the Olynthian territory, 69. Besieges Olynthus, 75. Takes that city, 83. 
Celebrates the festival of the muses at Dium, 85. His naval depredations 
on Attica, 86. He seizes Euboea, 87. His address in gaining 'partisans 
among the Athenians, 89. His rapid successes in Greece, 93. His recep- 
tion and treatment of the Athenian ambassadors, 94. His embassy to 
Athens, 99. Receives a third embassy from Athens, 101. His reply to the 
Theban ambassadors, 105. Corrupts and deludes the Athenian ambassa- 
dors, lo6. His flattering letter to the Athenians, 107. Is vested with the 
custody of the temple of Delphi by the Arophictyonic council, 112. His 
stem letter to the Athenians, 115. Honours decreed to him by the Am- 
phictyonic council, 117. Evacuates Greece, 120. His expedition to Illy- 
ria, 121. And to I'hessaly, 123. Undertakes to protect the Peloponnesians 
against the oppressions of Sparta, 124. ' Attacks the Spartan territories, 
131. Settles the affairs of Peloponnesus, 132. His moderation at receiving 
insults at Corinth, 133. Extends the bounds of Epirus, and seizes the Ha- 
lonesus, ibid. His letter to the Athenians, 135. Seig« of Perinthus, 144. 
Defeats and kills Diopeithes, 146. Restores the convoy of provisions seized 
by Amyntas, 147. Attempts to surprise Byzantium, 149. Is invited to the 
assistance of Atheas, king of Scythia, 153. His expedition to chastise the 
perfidy of Atheas, 155. His life saved by his son Alexander, 157. He is 
appointed general of the Amphictyons, 158. A review of his difficulties at 
this time, 159. Employs Antiphon to burn the Athenian docks, 160. Is 
applied to by the Amphictyons to punish the Amphisseans, 167. Takes the 
city of Amphissa, 168. Seizes Elatxa, 169. Encamps his army on the 
plain of Chacronea, 174. Defeats the confederated Greeks, 175. His levity 
on viewing tlie field of battle, 176. ' His moderate use of victory, 177. 
Causes of his different treatment of Athens and Thebes, 178. Nature and 
extent of his authority in Greece, 1 85. Is appointed general of the Grecian 
confederacy against Persia, 186. Quarrels with his queen and his son Alex- 
ander, 187. Is assassinated, 188. His character, 189. 

Pfdlip, the Acamanian, physician to Alexander the great, Alexander's confi- 
dence in him, though accused of treachery, iv. 221. 

PfdlippopoUs founded by Philip of Macedon, iv. 121. 

Phibclea, associate of Conon in the command of the Athenian fleet, his cha- 
racter, iii. 29. Instance of his presumption and cruelty, 33. Is taken pri- 
soner by Lysander, 34. And put to death, 35. 

JPhilomeluSf the Phocian, insti^tes his countrymen to withstand the decree of 
the Amphictyonic council, iv. 42. Seizes the temple of Delphi, 43. Em- 
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ploys Uie sacred treasure in raising mercenaries, 44. His defeat and des- 
perate end, 46. 

Phihsophtf, rise and decline of, at Athens, ii. 106. 

State of, at the close of the social war of Athens, iii. 332. 
State of, in the age of Alexander the Great, iv. 322. Tenets of the Pe- 
ripatetics, 327. Estimate of Aristotle's philosophy, 335. Tenets of the 
Stoics, 337. Philosophy of Epicurus, 346- That of Pyrrho, 349. 

PhHus, the small republic of, takes arms at the renewal of the Peloponnesian 
war, ii, 249. 

Is subjected by the Spartans^ iii. 207. Extraordinary fidelity of that 
repubhc to Sparta, 294. 

Phocaa, a city of Ionia, besieged by Harpagus the Persian general, i. 250. Is 
deserted by the inhabitants, 251. Who remove to Corsica, 252. 

Phociana incur the censure of the AmpMctyonic council, iv. 41. They re- 
solve to withstand the decree, 42. They seize the temple of Delphi, 43. 
Are defeated by the Thebans and their allies, 45. The war renewed by 
Onomarchus, 48. Who is defeated and killed, 50. The Phociaas intimi« 
dated, condemn the plunderers of the treasure of Delphi, 104. Are again 
defeated by the Thebans, ibid. Are deluded into security by Philip, 109. 
Cruel decree of the Amphictyonic council against them, 112. Wmch is 
executed by PhiKp, 113. The fugitives received by the Athenians, 115. 
PhilippopoBs and Cabyla settled with Phocian captives by Philip, 121. 

Phocion, the motives of his conduct in reference to Philip of Macedon, iv. 56. 
Defeats the Macedonians and Euboeans, 68. Expels the Macedonians Irpm 
Euboea, 143. Arrives at Byzantium with a fleet and saves the Thracian 
cities, 150. Is vested with the supreme command, after the defeat at 
Chseronea, 180. 

Phmbidas the Spartan general, seizes the citadel of Thebes, iii. 216. Is pro* 
tected by Agesilaus, 217. His death, 239. 

Phctnicians, a colony of, under Cadmus, settled at Thebes, i. 14. Instructed 
the Greeks in navigation and commerce, 20. 

Phrygioy invasion of, by Agesilaus, iii. 163. Character of the Phryc^ans, 165. 

Phrynicua preserves the Atheiuan fleet from the superior fleet of the Pelo- 
I>onnesians, ii. 329. Counteracts the intrigues of Alcibiades, 335. He as- 
sists in overturning the democracy, 338. His death, 343. 

Phrynon^ the Athenian, his embassy to Philip of Macedon, iv. 89. Is sent 
again, 92. 

PhilUda8y the Theban, his character, iii. 218. Engages in the conspiracy d£ 
Pelopidas, ibid. 

Pindar, the great lyric poet, memoirs of, and his character, i. 202. His 
works, 203. His characteristic excellence, 205. 

His house and family spared by Alexander at the demolition of Thebes, 
iv. 198. 

PinntSf the harbour of Athens, built and fortified by Themistocles, ii. 49. 

Piaa, cause of the war between that city and Elis, and the destruction of the 
former, ii. 74. 

PisandeVf his conspiracy against the democratical g^ovemment of Athens, ii. 
336. Proposes the government of the four hundred, 338. 
Is defeated at sea, and killed by Conon, iii. 182. 

Piaiatratus, how he acquired the supreme authority of Athens, «ad his cha- 
racter, i. 268. ii. 97. 

PiaOf one of the thirty tyrants of Athens, his rapacious treatment of Lysias^ 
iu. 48. 

Pittacua, the lawgiver of Mitylen^, ii. 187. 

Plague at Athens, account of, ii. 178. 

Plauta^ battle of, between Pausanias and Itfoidonius, i. 373. 

The city of, surprised by the Thebans, ii. 171. The city recovered by 
the ready expedient of the inhabitants, 172. Iff rtduoed by the Spaitans, 189. 
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I8 deitroyed b^rtbe Spart&ns, and the inhabitants driven inU^ exile, iii. 
231. 

Plato, his birth and education, iii. 344. Character of his works, ibid. Mte. 
His travels, and settlement in the Academy, 346. General character of his 
philosophy, iHd. Difficulty of explaining and abridging his doctrines, 347. 
His great views, ibid. His theology, 348. His doctrine of ideas, 349. His 
morals, 351. His account of the origin of human knowledge, 352. Of the 
powers of perception and intellect, 354. Of the passions, 355. Of virtue, 
ibid. Was the first philosopher who established on conclusive arguments, 
the doctrine of a future state, 357* His republic, 358. His genius and 
character, ibid. Compared with Socrates, 359. 

Pleasure and pain, how analyzed by Epicurus, iv. 346. 

PUny, his advice, to Maximus, when appointed the Roman governor of 
Greece, ii. 87. Aote. * 

Remarks on his accounts of the Grecian artists, iii. 334. JVote. 338. 
J^ote. 340. J^ote. 

Pbttarchf his account of the operation of the laws of Lycurgus at Sparta, 
i. 103. 
His character of Antiphon, ii. 334. JVote* 

PlytUeriaf the anniversary of, how observed at Athens, ii. 357. 

Poetry, and music, early connected, i. 175. Wonderful power of the Grecian 
music, 184. Circumstances that improved the Grecian poetry, 188. Sa- 
tire, how introduced, 190. Elegy, 191. The ode, 204. Influence of the 
poetical contests at the public g^mes, 211. 

State of, in the ag^ of Alexander the Great, iv. 315. 

PolemarchiUt the brother of Lysias, poisoned by the thirty tyrants of Athens, 
iii. 49. 

PolUt, the Spartan admiral, defeated by the Athenians near Naxos, iii. 229. 

Polybiadet, the Spartan general, reduces the city of Olynthus, iii. 214. 

Polybius, his erroneous representation of the Athenian history, ii. 91. J^ote. 

Polycharet, the Messenian, how defrauded by Euephnus the JLacedacmonian, 
i. 121. Fatal consequences of this transaction, 122. 

PolycUtua, his gp*eat skill in statuary, iii. 333. 

PolydamaSf his wise administration in Pharsalus, iii. 250. Conference between 
him and Jason of Pherx, 251. Procures for Jason the supreme command 
of Thessaly, ibid. 

PoptUcUion, vanity perhaps the greatest enemy to, ii. 18. 

Porusj king, disputes the passage of Alexander the Great, over the Hydas- 
pes, iv. 272. His son defeated and killed, 275. He is defeated, 277. Is 
reinstated by Alexander, 278. Obtains all Alexander's Indian acquisitions, 
284. 

Potid^a, besieged by the Athenians, and assisted by the Corinthians, ii. 160. 
Is reduced, 186. 

PoTvet, .always dangerous to liberty, unless counteracted by wise checks, iii. 
319. . judiciary, in the Grecian republics, how abused, 320. 

Praxiteles, his s^reat skill in statuary, iii. 333. His two statues of Venus, ibid. 

Priam, king of Troy, his unfortunate history, i. 37. 

Property, judicial decisions of, during the heroic ages of Greece, i. 58. 

Protopis, the Grecian army besieged there by Magabazus, the Persian gene- 

- . ral, ii. 68. The Grecians capitulate, ibid. 

Proto^enes, a painter, patronised by Apelles, iv. 318. 

Proverbsf current precepts of moral instruction, before morality was reduced 
to a system, ii. 107. 

Psammenittu, king of Egypt, reduced by Cambyses, king of Persia, i. 257. 

Ptyttalea, the island of, occupied by the flower of the Persian infantry, pre- 
vious to the battle of Salamis, i. 350. Where they are cut to pieces by the 
Greeks, 354. 

Py^uif fortified by Demosthenes, ii. 217. Attack of, by the Spartans, 218. 
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Pyrffotehi, his eminence as an engraver on gems, iv. 317. 

PyrrhOy account of his philosophy, iv. 349. 

Pythagorasy his history, ii. 23. Cause of the fabulous relations of his travels, 
24. His acquisitions in Egypt, 26. His definition of a philosopher, ibid. 
Is highly honoured in Italy for his talents and learning, 28. His manner of 
life, ibid, Eftects a reformation in the manners of the citizens of Crotona, 29. 
Forms his disciples into an exclusive society secured by symbolical tests, 
ibid. His politics, 30. His morality, 32. His system of education, ibid. 
His rules for the conduct of his disciples, 33. Conformity of these with 
the institutions of Lycurgus, 34. Origin of the fictions concerning him, ib. 
His death, 36. His disciples in Magna Graecia destroyed, 40. 

JPythia, the priestess of Apollo at Delphi, her mode of deUvering the oracles 
there, i. 89. 

Pythian games, occasion of their institution, and description of, i. 168. 

PythoTiy of Byzantium, his character and embassy from Philip of Macedon to 
Athens, iv. 135. 

R 

JRehneH, Major, ascertains the place where Alexander the Great crossed the 

Indus, iv. 271. JSTote. His account of the eastern boundary of Alexander's 

conquests, 282. J>/ote, 
HesignatioTiy the Stoical doctrine of, iv. 342. 
JRhapsodists of the Greeks, their high authority and influence on society, 

i. 188. 
Rhegium settled by Greeks, i. 134, 153. 
Rhythm of ancient music, how regulated, i. 181. 

Romans, their religion mere plagiarism from that of the Greeks, i. 5S. ^ote\ 
Send deputies to Athens, to obtain a copy of Solon's laws, ii. 87. J^ote, 

Difference between the Roman and Athenian governments, 95. JVote. 
Conquer the western division of Mexander's empire, iv. 312. 
Rousseau, Jean Jaques, from whence he derived the rational and practical 

parts 6f his system of education, ii. 33 • JVote. 
Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes, taken prisoner by Alexander the Great, 

and married by him, iv. 258. 



Sacred band of Thebans, account of, iii. 239. Battle of Leuctra, 243. 

— — ^ war, the origin and principal events of, i. 163. Sacred war against 

the Phocians, a history of, iv. 42. 
Sages, the seven peculiarly distinguished among tlie Greek philosophers, ii. 

106. 
SaUethus, a Spartan general, goes to the relief of Mitylen^, besieged by the 

Athenians, ii. 191. Is put to death by the Athenians, 199. 
Salamis, sea engagement off that island between the Grecians and Persians, 

i. 351. 
Samos, why favoured by the Persians after the reduction of Miletus, and de* 
solation of Ionia, i. 282 

Revolt of the Athenian troops there against the tyranny of the four hun- 
dredy ii. 340 

Is reduced by Lysander, iii. 42. 
Sana, a canal cut through the Isthmus of, by Xerxes, i. 311. 
Satidams, his prudent advice to Croesus king of Lydia, i. 235. 
Sangala besieged and taken by Alexander 3ie Great, iv. 280. ^ 
Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, his tomb described, iv. 221. 
Sardes, battle of, between Cyrus and Croesus, i. 237. The city taken by Cy- 
rus, 241. Is retaken and destroyed by the Athenians, 274. But instantly 
recovered, U>id, 
Satire in poetry, the origin of, accounted for, i. 190, 
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Satynu the player, signal instance of bis friendship for ApoUophanes, iv. 86. 

Sdencess state of, i. 69. ii. 230. iii. 346 iv. 319. 

Scione, the city of, reduced by the Athenians, and the inhabitants massacred, 
ii. 255. 

Sculpture, of the Grecian artists, the most celebrated monuments of, pointed 
out, ii. 139. Characteristic excellence of, 141. The expression of, com- 
pared with the literary compositions of their poets and orators, 141. 

Scyial^f in the Spartan laws, explained, ii. 54. 

Seuthet, a Thracian adventurer, takes the troops under Xenophon into his 
service, iii. 145. Conducts them after a feast to instant action, 147. Re- 
covers his hereditary dominions by their assistance, ibid. His ingratitude, 
148. 

Sicily, colonisation of, by Grecians, ii. 16. Revolutions in that island, 261. 
A general congress of the states of, 264. Destruction of Leontium, ibid. 
Siege of Syracuse, 282. Miserable retreat of the Athenians, 311. 

How witiidrawn from the sphere of Grecian politics, iii. 91. Is invaded 
by the Carthaginians, 92. Their excessive cruelties towards the inhabi- 
tants, 93. Characters of the two Dionysiuses, 97. The island reduced to 
the condition of a Roman province, 101. 

Sicinus^ his character, and the important enterprise he was intrusted with by 
Themistocles, i. 350. His second commission to Xerxes, 357. 

Sicyorty the government of, usurped by Euphron, iii. 291. A school of paint- 
ing formed there by Eupompus, 335. 

SinopSy its situation, and by whom built, iii. 137. 

SuPty, account of the profligate club of, at Athens, iv. 180. 

Social war of Athens, history of, iii. 327. 

Society, the narrow sphere of human faculties and pursuits, in the infancy of, 
i. 9. An idea of property in land, one of the most important steps in the 
progress of, 17. Politicid, during the heroic ages of Greece, a review of, 
55. The reciprocal obli^tions oij unfolded by utility, 58. 

SocrcOet, detects the arts of the sophists, ii. 111. His education and charac- 
ter, 112. His philosophy, 114. Is assisted by the tragic poets, ibid. His 
views counteracted by the writers of the old comedy, 117. Is seduced by 
the arts of Aspasia, 128. Attachment between him and Alcibiades, 243. 
Condemns the expedition to Sicily, 272. 

Opposes the irregular condemnation of the admirals accused for miscon- 
duct at Arginussx, iii. 28. The principal causes of his prosecution, 65. 
The artifices of his accusers, 67. His defence, 68. Is condemned, 69. 
He refuses to escape from prison, 72. His conversation with his friends on 
the last day of his life, 73. His declared motive for writing a h3nim to 
Apollo, 75, His opinion of suicide, and of the immortality of the soul, ibid. 
Is warned to die, 77. His death, 78. The Athenians repent, and honour 
his memory, 79. His principal ^sciples and followers, ibid. Philosophers 
>^ho misrepresented his tenets, 80. 

Soion of Athens restores and improves the institutions of Theseus, i. 159. Ani- 
mates the Amphictyonic council to revenge the violation of the temple at 
Delphi, 163. Advises the consecration of the Cirrhean plain to fulfil the 
oracle, 167. His conversation with Croesus, king of Lydia, 226. His sum- 
mary of human life, 227. 

Relieves the Athenians from the misery and confusion occasioned by the 
laws of Draco, ii. 89. His exalted character, ibid. His regulations con- 
cerning property, 91. New models the government, ibid. His institutions 
suited to the times, 92» His diviaon of the citizens, ibid. The senate, 9 . 
The nine archons, 94. The Areopagus, 95. Happy tendency and exten- 
sive scope of his laws, ibid. His system of education, 96. 

Sociclea, the Corinthian deputy at Sparta, his speech against the proposal for 
restoring Hippias to the government of Athens, i. 272. 
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Sophists of Greece, a history of, ii. 110. * 

Sparta, occasion of Lycurg'us being" driven from thence, i. 96. The principal 
object of Lycurgns* legislation, 98. His distribution of political power, 96. 
Institution of the ephori, and nature of tlieir office, 101. Laws concerning 
property, 102. The use of iron money introduced, 103. Effects of these 
institutions, ibid. Review of Spartan manners, 104. Their military cha- 
racter and institutions, 105. The women, 108. Education of children, 109. 
Peculiar discipline of the youth, ibid Paternal authority, 112. Coinci- 
dence of the institutions of Lycurgus with those of the heroic ages, 113. 
Causes which undermined the felicity of Sparta, 114. Expedient of Ly- 
curgiis to secure the observance of his laws, 116. J)escription of Laconia, 
118. The people, 119. How Sparta, the capital, gained the ascendency 
over the other cities in Laconia, 120. Causes of the war with Messenia, 
ibid, 'The Spartans seize Ampheia, 123. And ravag-e the country, 125. 
Indecisive battle with the Messenians, 129. End of the first Messenian war, 
133. Origin of the class of inhabitants termed Parthenise, lo5. Conspiracy 
of the Partheniae with the Helots, ibid. Revolt of the Messenians, l36. Bat- 
tle of Derac, 137. The Spartans commanded by the oracle to ask a general 
from Athens, and receive the poet Tyrtaeus, 139. Tyrtaeus animates them 
to pursue the war, 142, End of the second Messenian war, by the reduc- 
tion of Eira, 150. Insolent oppression of the Messenians, 158. Alliance 
with Croesus, king of Lydia, 233. State of, at the time of the battle of Sar- 
des, 238. Defeat of the Argives, 239. Deputies sent to observe the mo- 
tions of Cyrus, 249. The overtures of Aristagoras to involve tlie Spartans 
in a war with tlie Persians, rejected, 265. The Spartans endeavour to 
form a confederacy to check the power of the Athenians, 271. Domestic 
dissensions between Cleomenes and Demaratus, 308. The straits of Ther- 
mopylae defended by King Leonidas, 321. Sperthies and Bulis devote 
themselves for their country, 322. The atonement refused by Xerxes, 
who sends deputies to treat with the Spartans, 323. Memorable battle of 
Thermopylae, 331. Address of the Spartan ambassadors to the Athenians 
in the presence of Mardonius, 361. They desert the Athenians, and attend 
solely to their own security, 363. 

Remonstrance with the Athenians on the foi-tifying of their city, ii. 46. 
Artful embassy of Themistocles to Sparta, 47. Treachery of Pausanias, 52. 
The city of Sparta destroyed by an earthquake^ 72. Revolt of the Helots 
and Messenians, ibid. The Peloponnesians endeavour to engage the Spar- 
tans to assist them against the Athenians, 161. Pacific Council of king 
Archidamus, 164. The Spartans engage in the Peloponnesian war, 165. 
Operations of the Spartan fleet, 99. The blocking up of tlieir troops in 
Sphacteria reduces the Spartans to solicit peace at Athens, 220. Their 
overtures rejected, 221. They apply again, 225. They assist the revolt 
of Macedonia, 231. Base treatment of the Helots, 232. Truce concluded 
with Athens, 236. Peace concluded with Athens, "239. Mutual discontents 
generated between Sparta and Athens, 247. Renewal of the war, 248. 
Battle of Mantinaea, 253. Preparations for taking advantage of tlie Athe- 
nian misfortunes, 325. Intrigue of Alcibiades with Timea, 329. 

Character of Lysander, now made commander of the Peloponne-. 
sian forces, iii. 9. Battle of iEgos-Potamos, 32. The coasts and islands 
of Asia and Europe reduced by Lysander, 36. The city of Athens 
taken by Lysander, 40. Rapacity and cruelty of the Spartan govern- 
ment, 42. The Spartans invade Elis, 89. Subdue the Elians, 90. As- 
sist Cyrus in asserting his pretensions :to the throne of Persia, 106. In- 
cur the resentment of Artaxerxes by this measure, 150. Thimbron sent to 
defend the ^olian cities, 151. Dercyllidas sent to supersede him, 152. 
Death of Ag^s, and disputed succession to the crown, 156. Agesilaus de- 
clared successor, 157. Cinadon's conspiracy, ibid, A jealousy of the 
Spartan power excited in the several Grecian states, by the policy of 
Tithraustes, 169. The Spartans take arms against the Thebans, 172. A 
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league formed against Sparta» ivhich occasions Agesilaus to be recalled 
from the east, ifo. Pisander defeated by sea, at Cnidus, 182. Solicits 
peace with Persia on the rebuilding of the walls of Athens, 189. The 
. Spartans accept the terms dictated by Artaxerxes, 197. By what motives 
they were influenced in this transaction, 201. Benefits derived from this 
peace, ibid. Their ambitious views on this occasion, 203. Their haughty 
message to the Mantinxans, 205. Hard conditions imposed on the inhabi- 
tants when the town was reduced by Ag^sipolis, 307. The Spartans assume 
a regulating power over tlie republic of Phlius, 207. Application of the 
towns Acanthus and Apollonia against the Olynthian confederacy, 209. 
War commenced in Macedon, 212. Death of Agesipolis, 213. Accession 
of Cleombrotus, 214. The citadel of Thebes seized by Phcebidas, 216. 
War in Boeotiu, 225, Losses by sea, 229. A congress of the Grecian 
states held at Sparta, 231. Debate between Agesilaus and EpaiAinondas, 
234. Reflections on this altercation, 236. Cleombrotus assembles the 
Spartan forces on the plain of Leuctra, 240. Their troops defeated there 
by Epaminondas, 243. Singular behaviour of the Spartans on this event, 
246. They in vain attempt to recover their authority in Arcadia, 260. 
Ijiconia invaded by the Thebans, 261. General consternation at the de- 
vastation of tlie country, 262. A defensive alliance negociated at 
Athens, 265. This alliance extended and confirmed, 272. Treaties (in- 
cluded with Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily ; and Artaxerxes, king of Persia, 
272. 7*hey take the field against the Arcadians, 275 Battle of Midea, 
276. The Spartan allies solicit permission to negociate peace with Thebes, 
for themselves, 293. Attempt of Epaminondas to surprise the city of 
Spai-ta, 307. 

The Spartans incur the resentment of the Amphictyonic council, iv. 41 
They claim tlie superintendence of the temple at Delphi, 104. Philip of 
Macedon required to check their insolence by the Amphictyonic council, 
124. They soUcit the assistance of the Athenians, 125. The Spartan ter- 
ritories ravaged by Philip, 131. The Spartans take arms against Macedon 
during the absence of Alexander, but are reduced by Antlpater, 260. 

Spehnatij &lr. a mistake of, in translating Xenophon, corrected, iii. 112. J^oU. 

Sphactena^.Si body of Spartan forces blocked up there by the Athenians, ii. 
219. Is obstinately defended, 221. How reduced, 224. 

Sphodriasy the Spartan general, how induced to attempt the Piraeus of Athens, 
iii. 226. Fails, and is disgraced, 227. 

Spitamenes betrays Bessus the murderer of Darius, iv. 254. Opposes Alexan- 
ander, 255. His death, 256. 

Sporadetf derivation of the name of those islands, iii. 182. 

Stadium in the Grecian public games, explained, i. 170. 

Statuariff state of, at tlie close of the social war of Athens, iii. 332. 

Sth&nelaides, one of the Spartan ephori, stirs up the Spartans to join in the 
 Peloponnesian war against Athens, ii. 165. 

Stoicismy tlie name of, whence derived, iii. 81. JVote. iv. 325. Tenets 
of, 337. 

StrabOf his observation on the first historians of Attica, i. 11. ^ote, 

, justifies the report of Bacchus' expedition to India, iv. 270. Aofe. 

Svperatition^ its causes and operation in Greece, i. 51. 

SybariSf the city of, by whom founded, and its situation, ii. 17. Conquered 
by Milo of Crotona, 36. 

SyeuTiens, governor of CiUcia, secures himself from the aims of C3rTas by the 
means of his wife Epyaxa, iii. 109. 

Scyl/iaSf of Scion^ discovers the Persian stratagems to the commander of the 
Grecian fleet at Artemisium, i. 337. 

Syracuse founded by the Corinthians, ii. 16. Reign of Gelon, 36. Reign of 
Hieron, 262. Expulsion of Thrasybulus, and establishment of a democracy, 
ibid. The tyraimy c^ this city distnctt the whole island, 264. The city 
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described, 283. Apprehensions of the citizens on the approach of the 
Athenian fleet, ibid. The stratag-em of Nicias to seize the city, 284. The 
scheme defeated, 285. Nicias gains a victory over them, 287. Distress 
, and relief of the city, 293. The besiegers defeated in a general engage- 
ment, 301. They are defeated again, 308. Miserable retreat of the Athe- 
nians, 311. Banishment of Hermocrates, 349. 

Revolutions of Syracuse, iii. 97. Is taken by Marcellus the Roman ge- 
neral, 101. 



Tarentum settled by Greeks, i. 135, 136. 

Taochia7i9, their desperate opposition to the Greeks under Xenophon and 
Cheirisophus, iii. 132. 

Tarstts, on what occasion plundered by the Grecian troops of Cyrus, iii. 109. 

Taurus, mount, a description of, iv. 267. 

Taxiles, an Inchan prince, mutual generosity between him and Alexander the 
Great, iv. 271. 

Te^eoy seizure of the Elian deputies there by the Arcadians, who partook of 
the plunder of Olympia, iii. 304. Is chosen by Epaminondas a9 a place of 
rendezvous for his troops, 307. 

Tegeansy their contest with the Athenians in the confederate army, i. 370. 

Tdana, desert their country, when attacked by the Persians, i. 252. 

Teletaicts, brother of ' Agesilaus, invests the city of Olynthus, iii. 212. Is 
killed, 213. 

Telhis, the Athenian, why pronounced a happy man by Solon, i. 226. 

Tempe, the valley of, described, i. 316. Is occupied by Themistocles to stem 

. the progress of Xerxes, 317. For what reason abandoned, 318. 

Tcribazusy his treacherous behaviour to the Greeks in their retreat through 
Anpenia, iii. 132. His neg^ciatiohs with Antalcidas, 191. 

Terpander of Lesbos, his history, i. 198. 

Thales, the poet, disposes the Spartans to receive the laws of Lycurgfus, i. 99. 

, the Milesian, his scientifical discoveries, ii. 107. His school and suc- 
cessors, 108. 

Thasoa, some account of the colony settled there, i. 192. 

Theatre, Grecian, circumstances which rendered it extremely liable to abuse, 
iii. 322. 

TTieb^, queen of Thessaly, her interview with Pelopidas during his confine- 
ment, iii. 282. 

Thebes, founded by Cadmus, i. 14. Ori^n of the war of, 26. 

Revolt of the inferior cities of Boeotia from, ii. 78. Thebans surprise the ' 
city of Platsea, 171. The invaders destroyed, 173. 

How engaged in a war with Sparta, iii. 172. Battle of Coronaca, 182. 
The Thebans compelled to agree to the terms of peace dictated by Arta- 
xerxes, 198. The citadel ofj betrayed to Phoebidas the Spartan, 215. 
Conspiracy of the Theban exiles, 217. Circumstances attending its exe- 
cution, 218. The heads of the aristocratic party killed, 220. The demo- 
cratic government restored, 222. The citadel recovered from the Spartans, 
223. Scheme of the Thebans to produce a rupture between Athens and 
Sparta, 226. Their cruel treatment of the Boeotian cities, 231. Epami- 
nondas sent as deputy to the Grecian congress at Sparta, 232. Reflections 
on his conduct there, 236. Account of the Sacred Band, 239. Battle of 
X.euctra, 242. Invasion of Laconia, 262. A neutrality granted to the 
Spartan allies at their solicitation, 297. Battle of Cynoscephalx, 298. ITie 
Thebans destroy the city Orchomenus, 300. Battle of Mantinxa, 311. 

Engage in the sacred war against Phocis, iv. 45. Their embassy to 
Phihp of Macedon, 105 The tyranny over the Boeotians, 116. The The- 
bans persuaded by Demosthenes to unite with the Athenians against PhUip^ 
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173. Battle of ChxTonea, 174. Why the Thebsins were banAily treated 
by Philip, 178. Deraolition of Thebes by Alexander the Great, 197. 

Thendstoelesy his character and pretensions to the command of the Athenian 
forces, compared with those of Aristides, i. 302. Their rivalship, 303. 
Destroys the fleets of £gina and Corc3rra, 306. Exhorts his countrymen 
to keep up their military strength by land and by sea, 307. Endeavours 
to stem the inroad of Xerxes at the vale of Terap^, 318. Advises the 
Athenians to trust to their fleet, in obedience to the oracle, ibid. His ex- 
pedient to detach the lonians from the Persians, 340. His prudent advice 
to the Grecian fleet, 348. His stratagem to draw Xerxes to a naval en- 
gug-ement before tlie Grecian fleet separated, 350. is joined by his old 
rival Aristides, 351. Battle of Salamis, ibid. His scheme to accelerate the 
flight of Xerxes, 357. Honours conferred on him, and his conduct after 
his victory, 359. 

Persuades the Athenians to fortify rather than adorn their city, ii. 47. 
His embassy to Sparta, 48. Builds the Piraeus, 49. Is accused by the 
Spartans as an accomphce with Pausanias, 58. His banishment and death, 
ibid. 

Theoclety the Messenxan diviner, devotes himself to death at Eira, to intimi- 
date the besiegers, i. 149. 

Theogwitfi in poetry, explained, i. 187. JS/ote, 

TheopompuSf his character of the associates of Philip cf Macedon, iv. 63. 
J^ote. 

Theramenef restores the democracy at Athens, ii. 345. 

His embassy to Sparta, on the sieg^ of Athens by L3r8ander, iii. 38. As 
one of the thirty tyrants of Athens endeavours to mitigate the odious op- 
pressions of his colleagues, 49. Is accused by Gritias, 50. His defence, 
51. Is violently dragged to death, 53. 

ThermopyUy the straits of, described, i. 319. Are guarded by the Greeks to 
stem the progress of Xerxes, 320. An attack of uie Persians repulsed, 326. 
Memorable battle of, 332. The Thebans desert to the Persians, ibid. Monu- 
ments erected in memory of this battle, 333. 

Philip of Macedon stopped there by the Athenians, iv. 54. Seized by 
PhiHp, 93. 

Theaeuty his voyage to Crete, and treatment by Minos, i. 30. Introduces the 
Cretan institutions into Attica, 31. 

Thestaha impeaches Alcibiades with impiety, ii. 279. 

The88€dyy great part of, reduced under the dominion of Jason of Phene, iii. 
249. Jason assassinated, 256. Revolutions of this country after the death 
of Jason, 278. The Thessalians apply to Thebes for protection ag^nst 
their king Alexander, 298. Battie of Cynoscephalae, ibid. 

The anairs of that country settled by Philip, king of Macedon, iv. 35. 
Why Philip selected his friends from among the Thessalians, 63. Is re- 
duced by Philip to a Macedonian province, 123. 

Thimbnm is sent from Sparta to assist the £olian cities against Tissaphemes, 
iii. 151. Is reinforced by the Greek troops under Xenophon, ibid. His 
repulse at Carissa occasions bis recall, 152. 

Thrace, the coast of, reduced by Cimon the Grecian commander, ii. 60. Ex- 
pedition of Brasidas the Spartan general to, 232. 

The commotions tliere settled, and the country reduced to a Macedonian 
province, by Philip, iv. 134. 

Thrasybtduiy king of Syracuse, his character and expulmon from SicUy, ii. 262. 
 , tyrant of Miletus, his expedient to dispose Alyattes king of Ly- 
dia to peace, i. 221. 

•> of Athens, heads an insurrection in the camp at Samos agiunst 



the abetters of the tyranny of the four hundred, ii. 340. Conducts Aldbi- 
ades to the camp, 341. Gains a naval victory over the Peloponnesians, 345. 
He impeaches Alcibiades in the Athenian assembly, iii. 15. His chanc- 
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ter, 55. Seizes Phtygiay and defeats the thirty tyrants, 56. Surprises the 
Piraeus, 57. Gives me tjirants another defeat, 58. His proclamation to 
the vanquished fugitives, iind. Is invested in the Pirxus by Lysander, 60. 
Returns to the city through the mediation of Pausanias, 61. Procures a ge- 
neral amnesty, 63. His naval enterprises and death, 194. 

ThmtyUus encouraees the revolt in the Athenian camp at Samos, against the 
tyranny of the four hundred, ii. 340. Suffers a defeat at Ephesus, 349. 
Regains his honour before the walls of Abydus, 350. 

Thucydidesy general remarks on his history of the Peloponnesian war, i. 10. 
JVb^. His activity as Athenian commander of Thasos, 221. Is banished by 
the Athenians, 222. 

His youtiiful admiration of Herodotus, and his own character as an his- 
torian, iii. 85. Comparison between him and Herodotus, 86. His work 
continued by Xenophon, 88. 

Th^eoy the possession of, contested by the Spartans and the Argives, i. 238. 

I^gjitf contrivance for the passage of the Greeks under Xenophon over that 
river, iii. 130. 

Timagorasy the Atheman deputy at the court of Artaxerxes, seconds the ar- 
guments of Pelopidas, the Theban deputy there, iii. 285. Is condemned 
to death, ibid, JVbte, 

TimandrOf the mistress of Alcibiades, is spared by those who put him to 
death, iii. SS. 

Timanthes, the Grecian psdnter, his great power of expression, iii. 337. 

TimocteOf a Theban matron, her heroism, iv. 199. 

Timoleon puts an end to the tyranny of Dionysius the younger, in Syracuse, 
iii. 101. 

Tisamenes, king of Lacedsemon, dispossessed of his dominions by the Hera- 
cleidx, i. 78. His death, ibid. 

Tiasaphemesy the Persian general, is sent by Darius Nothus to quell the re- 
volt in Asia Minor, ii. 324. Protects Alcibiades from the resentment of 
Agis, king of Sparta, 331. 

Accuses Cyrus of treason, iii. 68. Concludes a truce with the Grecian 
army afler the battle of Cynaxa, 120. His treachery, 121. Seizes the 
Grecian generals, 122. Is rewarded by Artaxerxes with H^ spoils of Cy- 
rus, 150. Attacks the ^olian cities under tiie Spartan government, 151. 
His treaty with Dercyllidas, 155. His treacherous negociations with Age- 
silaus, 161. Is deceived by the military policy of Agesilaus, 162. Is put 
to death by Artaxerxes, 166. 

TithrauateSf is employed by Artaxerxes to put Tissaphemes to death, and to 
succeed to his command in Lower Asia, iii. 166. Sends an embassy to 
Agesilaus, ibid. Corrupts leading men in the several Grecian states, 170. 

Tragedy, Greek, the origin of, ii. 119. How disting^shed from comedy, 120. 

Trebiaondy hospitable reception of the Greeks under Xenophon and Cheiriso- 
phus in that city, iii. 137. Its present state described, from Toumefort^ 
138. JSTote, 

Trenches, battle of, between the Spartans and Messenians, i. 143. 

Troy, review of the Grecian armament sent against that ci^, i. 35. The 
kingdom of, described, ibid. Derivation of the names Troas and Ilion, 36. 
Causes of the Trojan war, 37. Is besieged by the Greeks, 39. Is taken 
and destroyed, 40. Its subsequent history, ibid. 

Truth, the love of, natural to man, iv. 338. 

Tynueusyihe first historian who arranged his narrative according to the Olym* 
piads, i. 11. J^ote, 

Tyndareua, king of Sparta, adventures of his daughter Helen, i. 37. 

TyrWrUy in Grecian history, the true import of the term e^plsdned, i. 221. 
JVbte, 

Tyrants, thirtv, establishsd over the city of Athens, after its reduction by 
Lysander, hi. 45. Their rapacious and cruel conduct, 46. Are opposed 
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by Thrts) bulus, 55. They retire to Elensis, 56. Are defeated by TJw 
s>bulus,58. They irc deposed, iM<f. . iiMcriptioB 

7>rr, embassies from that c«tv to Alexander tlie Great» !▼• -*^ ^^bitints 
ofthccitv, iAi4/. The city 'beaeged by Alexander, 331. Tlic mi"" 



reaucea, zo/ . . ^^ lies. 

7Vt-«^*» the Athenuin poet, sent to coDmuid the 8p«rtai» "S*"^ ^ per- 
senUms, in obedience to the oncle, L 139. Ammates tiic Sp*i™"* «^ 
severe in the war, 142. 

V 

Vamty, perhaps the greatest enemy to population, ii. 18. 
I>nif«, encomium on the Cnidian iiatue ot; iii. 333. . «-« 

ricfrt^ at the OU^pic games, their emulation and rewards, i- *!"• 
Virtue^ the origin and nature of, according to Plato, iii- ^' . -jql How 
Moral inquiry- into, on the principles of the Peripa*etk*/][v , . ^ 
to be attained, 3u2. The hardest task o^ 333. How c«Wi»«» "^ 
Stoics, si46. . ^ 

t7w*rt, king <tf Ithaca, his embassv to Ttot on behalf of Mcnelan* i- ^' 



W 



9rar, how carried on during the heroic ages of Greece, t ^^ -J^^ , fiitare 
Ha-*:.-;**, Bishop, his opinion of the necessir* of the ?f2^br the C^e- 
sute to the support of the Grecian governments, not jo^^ica j 
cian writers, i. 4CJ, ^ ^ ^...^^c^'u 65 

i. 60. 



99Mtm%9 oT ^>r, those generaDv useddiiring the heroic »«**?^J^^^i. 60 
fi^me-K their conwiion a^ni rir.k di^.r.i^ the heroic •«f^^«^!l-^rf Ly- 
Their occupations and amu$e«neBts, 6i How treated by inc 

A genertii nrriew of the rank thev hekL and their tre^ y^ ' 
" '^-"'•"Jr, how practised in the ancient g\Tnaasrjc exercises, u 
W ri-v^ the most aacient pointed out, i. iO. .\ «<e. 



X.-^V* V, the#ife of Sw-ra?es. her fir-il parti-? with him. S- 7f. ^^ j^ ^. 
JTrf-^.- f ?^.*. h.s p<rs<-ci:t:v^a. the cai:se of the drt--h of Hl^-^^^^ ^^irt4lc, 373. 

-l^ . I .t^- »»- ^^ — _ .« ^a<*« AX M^J^-'^'^ . • 



det: UKsi » oTth> to s«;cceed hiai. J-.C, Defeats the l**^^^*^fj^ J ^pait>» *- 
Xn^^Wv. his acroiim o«' the op<naca c€ the Uws of ^^^'^^^ouii of the 
Ivvx Hs »ccot;'it of t^e Sr^ir^^a an of war, 106- H^ acco**" 

Persian i?*$t:rutio!»s» il>.^. * * «g7 (^res 

His acv-vxiT^i of the ex7^evr•J >-i r** Ctttss i-^ Vz^r ^^^ ^r^V^'^ 
•he »<>« pnxM.-.e c^-rtir^:A:>r« ot tne dea-ii :< C^^r^^ 1^^ ^^ GreeU 
t V u»t:*eT^Hi* a^^raoi* ot' Aru^x^rite^ n^ H3 *-^^^^**\^r«cs. 3^- ^ 
AfTv-r i-e r*rt:.iKV-* se mr^ rf the r ;c--eA:i trv Tissa?--*^*^ g^cAs 
e,r«ed ooe ^>r tli.L- g.:->:rr:iL^ 1^^ ^Hc^KT^t-'e «?^ J^ his troopj 
tr.-^ As.* unoer h> o.co.ct. 1^. tl^,.,^ -^^^-^fe.fu ^es*^ ^^:? 

^;.t.>^rtie.N:tv^T^..-^erhVrx~t:— . i^;^ H^ ^^^7^ r^^ Se str^'' '' 

A- .V -: .., ^^ ^^..^-.^^ ^^.; .. ^ -.^^^^^..^^^^ ^., , .^^^ a^-^-^> -_ ^:.» o. 
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'^^'ih** ^^^' ^^^ ™*^** ^® *^® P^'""* °^ Trachis, 322. His negociation 
With the Spartans, 324. His inquiry into their character, ibid. His as- 
wnishment at the repulse of his troops at Thermopylae, 326. The Greeks 
^ • ^J1? ^o l^im by Epialtes, ibid. His narrow escape when Leonidas sur- 
prised his camp, 331. Battle of Thermopylae, 332. He advances towards 
Attica, 341. Ravag^es the territory of Phocis, Hnd, His attempt on Delphi, 
now frustrated, 343. Enters Attica, 344. How prevsuled on to risk the 
Battle of Salamis, 350. Views the engagement from mount iEgialos, 352. 
Wis fleet defeated, 353. His disgraceful retreat from Greece, 354. His 
night accelerated by the artifice of Themistocles, 357. 

Y 

^outh, duties and employments of, at Athens, according to the institutions of 
Solon, ii. 96. 

Z 

Jeno, account of his philosophy, iv. 336. 

^euxis, the Grecian painter, account of his principal works, iii. 336. 

Zoroaster, the founder of the Persian religion, his peculiar doctrines, i. 259. 
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